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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ANIMAL MAGNET= 
18M. 


MR EDITOR, 
.Tuere is now before me the First 
Part of the First Volume of a work, 
entitled, Archives of Animal Magnet- 
ism,* published in the commencement 
of the present year, in the German 

, at Altenburg and Leipsic. 
This work is to be continued period- 
ically ; and the conduct of it has been 
undertaken by three 
sors in the res ble universities of 
Tubingen, Jena, and Halle, viz. Drs 
Eschenmayer, Kieser, and Nasse. No 
other proof than this is necessary, 
that a system which sound philosophy 
had, more than thirty years ago, pro- 
nounced to be a del » has again 
been revived in Germany; and has 
obtained credit, not merely with the 
vulgar, but with the more intelli- 
gent classes of society ; and has even 
ined the belief of some, who, from 
eir having been elevated to the 
situation of teachers in the highest 
seminaries of learning, may be pre- 
sumed to a certain reputation 
among men of science. 

It was my intention, in the present 
communication, to have presented 
your readers with such extracts from 
this journal as might enable them to 
judge for themselves of the nature and 
spirit of those doctrines, which are 
said to have excited so much interest 
abroad, and to hold out the prospect, 
in their ultimate improvement, of so 
much mental, as well as corporeal, 





* Archiv fir Thierischen Magnetism 
8vo, 1817. 7 


to man. On farther reflection, 
owever, I have it better to 
poy A eg hoe bo opportuni- 
ty, and to occu esent 
whh «few reahathe velative to Oi Ms. 

of this singular of mag- 


having, in 1774, 

ed the use of the 
of healing, Mesmer immediately be- 
came a convert to his doctrines; and 
actually carried them into with 
success. In the midst, r, of 
his attention to the utility of the load- 
stone, he was led to the adoption of a 
new set of principles, which he con- 
ceived to be much Sl aeny 


tem. This 
a quarrel with Father Hehl, and with 
the celebrated Ingenhouz, by whom 
he had formerly been patronised ; and 
as their credit in Vienna was extreme- 
ly high, and their exertions inst 
him indefatigable, his system almost 
immediately sunk into general disre- 
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pute. To parry their opposition, he which he published, entitled, Inguiri 


appealed, in — to oa Academy of ~~ Doubts respecting the 
Sciences at Berlin. | howéver,/ © ism. © ¢ 

Se Le tale! Mts” bei is Memoir alread 
oundation, and unworthy of mentioned, described the agent whi 


his principles were rej 
titute of k 
the 


of Germany, still practising magnet- 
ism, and publishing, from time to 


time, accounts of the cures he accom-_ 


— which were as regulatly fol-' 
ed b 


y a denial on the part of his 
opponents. He returned to Vienna a 
second time, and made another at- 
tempt to obtain a favourable reception 
for his doctrines, but with no better 
success than formerly ; so that, whol- 
ly disconcerted by these uninterrupt- 
ed defeats in his native country, 
left Germany, and arrived at Paris in 
the beginning of the year 1778. Here 

i _ brighten. 


. ‘mented by soun 
_ self is capable of being 


tronised by people of the first rank ; 
is system became an affair of bon ton ; 
and animal magnetism was warmly 
espoused by the fashionable world. 
Nevertheless, the new doctrine was 
not without its opponents. Some of 
the blest pens in France were em- 
ployed in refutation of it ; and in par- 
ticular, Thouret, Regent physician of 
the Faculty of Paris, member of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, great- 
-ly distinguished himself by a work 


nimal 


he professed. to_haye liscov 


attention.” U dismayed Speakon 

j i he! to w th \ ; 
pink isbn he | wich Ihe afl ty appa 
y 


manner :—** It is a fluid universall 

diffused ; the vehicle of a mutual in- 
fluence between the celestial bodies, 
the earth, and the bodies of animated 
beings; it is so continued as to admit 
of no vacuum ; its subtlety does not 
admit of illustration ; it is capable of 
receiving, ting, and communi- 


cating, all the impressions that are in- 
cident to motion ; it is susceptible of 
flux and reflux. 
subj 
an 


The animal body is 
t to the effects of this agent; 
these effects are immediately pro- 
duced by the agent insinuating itself 
into the substance of the nerves... We 
icularly discover, in the human 
'y, qualities analogous to those of 
the loadstone ;. we distinguish in it, 
poles different and opposite., The ac- 
tion and the virtue of the animal mag- 
netism are capable of being communi-~ 
cated from one body to another, ani- 
mated or inanimate ; they exert them- 
selves to considerable distances, and 
without the least assistance from any 
intermediate bodies ; this action is in- 
creased and Dg by he gayst it is 
communicated, pro , and aug- 
3 pee the virtae tE- 
' accumulated, 
concentrated, and transferred. Though 
the fluid be universal, all animal 
bodies are not equally susceptible of 
it ; there even are some, though very 
few, of so opposite a nature, as by 
their mere presence to supersede its ef- 
fects upon any other contiguous bodies. 
The animal magnetism is capable of 
curing, immediately, diseases of the 
nerves, and mediately, other distem- 
pers. It improves the action of medi 
cines ; it forwards and directs the sa- 
lutary crisis, so as to subject them 
totally to the government of the judg- 
ment ; by means of it the physician 
becomes acquainted with the state of 
health of each individual, and decides 
with certainty upon the causes, the 
nature, and the progress, of the most 
complicated distempers ; it prevents 
their increase, and effects their extir- 
pation, without at any time exposing 
the patient, whatever be his sex, age, 
or constitution, to alarming conse- 
1 
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quences, In the influence of the mag- 
netism,: nature holds out to us a'sove- 
ign instrument for securing the 
health and: lengthening the existence 
mankind.” 
The..apparatus necessary. for the 
administration of the magnetism, and 
the method in which it was employed, 
were the following. . In the centre of 
alarge. 2 mt was a circular box 
made of oak, and about a foot or a foot 
and.an. half deep, which was called the 
bucket. The lid of this box was 
pi with a number of holes, in 
which were inserted branches of iron, 
elbowed and moveable. The patients 
were arranged in ranks about this 
bueket, and each had his branch of 
iron,.which, by means of the elbow, 
might be applied immediately to the 
part affected. A cord passed round 
their bodies, connected the one with 
the other. Sometimes a second means 
of communication was introduced, by 
the. insertion of the thumb of each pa- 
tient between the fore finger and 
thumb of the patient next him. The 
thumb thus inserted was pressed by 
the n holding it. The impression 


received by the left hand of the patient 
was communicated mal his right, 


and. thus passed through the whole 
circle. -A piano forte was placed in 
one corner of the apartment, and dif- 
ferent airs were played, with various 
degrees of rapidity. Vocal music was 
The p Bape ya 

persons who superinten the 
process had each of them an iron 
rod in his hand, from ten to twelve 
inches in | . This rod was a 
conductor of the magnetism, and had 
the power of concentrating it at its 
point, and of rendering its emana- 
tions more considerable. Sound was 
also a conductor of magnetism ; and 
in order to communicate the fluid to 
the piano forte, nothing more was ne- 
cessary than to approach to it the iron 
rod. The person who Bi ed upon 
the instrument furnish SO & por- 
tion of the fluid ; and the magnetistn 
was transmitted by the sounds to the 
surrounding patients. The cord which 
was citi round the bodies of the 
patients was destined, as well as the 
union of their fingers, to augment the 
effects by communication. The interior 
part of the bucket was so constructed 
as to concentre the magnetism ; and 
was a grand reservoir, from which the 
fluid was diffused through the branches 
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of iron that were inserted in its.lid. 
The patients then, arranged in. consi« 
derable number, and in successive 
ranks, round the bucket, derived the 
magnetic virtue at once from all these 
conveyances :—from. the branches. of 
iron, which transmitted. to them that 
of the bucket ;—from the cord which 
was passed round their, bodies, and 
the union of their fingers, which com- 
municated to them that of their neig 
bours ;--and from the.sound of : the 
piano forte or a musical voice, which 
communicated through the. air. 
patients were besides magnetised di- 
rectly, by means of a finger or a bar of 
iron, guided before the face, above or 
behind the head, and over the surface 
of the parts affected, the distinction, of 
the didles. still observed. They, were 
also acted .upon: by a look, andsby 
pati: acd attention. excited, . $4 
especially they were magnetised.., 
the application of the hands, and by 
the pressure of the fingers upon the 
hypochonders and the regions.of, the 
lower belly ;—an application frequently 
continued fora long time, sometimes 
for several hours. ; 

In this situation the patients. offered 
a spectacle extremely varied, in ; 
pe to their different habits; of . 

y- Some of them were calm, trane 

quil, and unconscious to any, sensa-.:. 
tion ; others coughed, spat, were: af- 
fected with a slight of pain,.a 
partial or an univ burning and 
perspiration ; a third class. were agi-« 
tated and tormented with convulsions. 
These convulsions were rendered ex- 
traordinary by their frequency, their 
violence, and their duration... As;:soon 
as one person was convulsed, .others 
presently were affected by that symp- 
tom. Accesses of this kind sometimes 
lasted upwards of three hours; . they 
were accompanied with expectorations 
of a thick and viscous water, brought 
away by the violence of the efforts. 
Sometimes these expectorations . were 
accompanied with small quantities .of 
blood ; and there was among otbers a 
lad who frequently brought up bleod 
in considerable abundance. .. These 
convulsions were characterised by pre- 
cipitate and involuntary motions of all 
the limbs, or of the whole body ; by 
a contraction of the throat ; by sudden 
affections of the hypochonders and the 
epigastrium; by a distraction. and 
wildness in the eyes ;-by shrieks, tears, 
hiccuppings, and immoderate laughter. 





them ; and in beholding the whole 
scene, the profound repose of one class 
patients was not less striking than 
the violence with which another class 
was agitated. 
The first of the work to which 
IT have alluded, by Thouret, had for 


object to shew, that the theory of pect 
fa or abetices Shang A: 


in 

science, was an ancient system, which 
had been abandoned by the learned a 
tury before. He demonstrated, in 


cen 

the most satisfactory manner, by pre- 
cise references to the writings of Para- 
celsus, Van Helmont, Godenius, Bar- 
gravius, Libavius, Wi 


irdig, Maxwel, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Santanelli, Tent- 
zel, Kircher, and Borel, that all the 
po ewe published and avowed by 
‘Mesmer were positively laid down by 
‘one or other of these authors. In the 
second part, Thouret proves, by obser- 
vations and reasoning, remarkable for 
their acuteness and sense, that 
Soetoro chee 

ion of a new mag- 
nétism were to be attributed solely to 
the influence of the imagination on the 
body ; that they admitted of the same 
ex ion as the cures of the two 
famous irics, Greatrakes and Gass- 
her ; and that to pretend to the dis- 
covery of a curative means, which 
should extend to every species of dis- 
ease, or, in other words, to a universal 
medicine, was ar illusion unworthy of 
an enlightened age. 

This work of Thourct’s received, 
from a Committee of the Royal Society 
of Medicine appointed to examine it, 
that 4. to which it was so justly 
entitled, from the talent and the eru- 
dition it displayed ; and it cannot be 
doubted, that its influence would alone 
have been sufficient to have arrested 
the of the doctrine it ae 
even if animal magnetism not 
been, ffom its very nature, destined 


[Sept. 
ultimately to share the fate 
popular delusion. vocvunatg bent 
ever for science, Mesmer’s 
were deemed worthy of the attention 
of government ; and on the 19th of 
March of rh a ree ing. 
partl sicians, partly 
Coubeis of "he royal of 
sciences, was appointed by the 
to examine thoroughly the principles 
of the new magnetical system: At 
the head of this committee was the 
celebrated Dr Franklin; and the in. 
dividuals united with him in the in. 
oe were, Majault, Le Roy, Sallin, 
illy, D’Arcet, De Bory, Guillotin, 
and Lavoisier. These philosophets 
immediately entered on the dise’ 
of the duty which had been: intrusted 
to them, with all the judgment and 
assiduity which it was natural to ex. 
from men so eminently qualified 
for the task. Mesmer refused to have 
any communication with this commit. 
tee; but M. Deslon, the most con. 
siderable of his pupils, consented to 
disclose to them the whole principles 
and practice of his master, and to as« 
sist them in all their investigations. 
Accordingly, the commissioners, after 
having made themselves acquainted 
with the theory of animal magnetism, 
as it was professed by Mesmer, witness- 
ed each of them repeatedly, its effects 
in public, when administered by Des« 
lon ; they submitted, in private, to be 
magnetised themselves ; and 
netised others in a variety of circums 
stances. The final a of aaa ine 
quiry were communicated to the king, 
ny & llth of August, in a ae 
which was drawn up by Dr Franiiin, 
and which will be read with admira« 
tion, as long as the history of the hu- 
man mind affords interest to the moral 
philosopher or the physiologist. The 
animal magnetic fluid was pronounced 
to have no existence ; and compression, 
imagination, and imitation, were shewn 
to be the true causes of the effects at- 
tributed to it. ‘“‘ The curious and in- 
teresting inquiries of M. Thouret,” 
say the commissioners, “‘ have con- 
vinced the public, that the theory, the 
operations, and the effects of the ani- 
mal magnetism proposed in the last 
age, were nearly the same with those 
revived in the present. The magnet- 
ism, then, is no more than an old false- 
hood. ‘The theory, indeed, is now pres 
sented (as was necessary in a more en- 
lightened age) with a greater degree 





i917. 


— 3 but it is not, on this dc- 

the kes ex iepor trans- 
was 

wt inte Roglishe, wi an Historical 

Introduction, in 1784; and it is from 

aide adieelion quimeated. It 
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ating influence which have over 
the un Tate. cseriaced 


necessary operations 
ean ee an now 
ing any language. na i 
knowledge of Latin, for instance, = 
eens (if { may be allowed to 
ow the words of Beattie) to be able 
to “‘ show, that he not only knows the 


ublic general: meaning, the i of the 
partion! ng: import 


the 

unfavourable to the purity of the fe- 
male feeling and character, and which, 
by ing individuals, might be 
ren subservient to of the 
most criminal profligacy. is secret 
Memoir has since been made public. 

An so “mee toes: — 
plished by men w integrity an 
talents om acknow over the 
whole of Europe, ily produced 
the effects that were to have been ex- 

frem it. In a few months, 
and his animal magnetism 
were forgotten. 

Sirice the overthrow of this system, 
the most remarkable delusion 
which has prevailed, is the belief in 
the influence of the metallic tractors 
of Perkins. With how much talent 
this deception was » by Dr Hays 
garth and his scientific friends, is ge- 
nerally aw To oD most able and 
pre t physician, physiology is in- 
deb Sern aatite dcx iments, dis- 
playing, in a manner still more striking 

than had hitherto been done, 
the influence of powerful emotions on 
the corporeal frame. G. 
Edinburgh, 1st. Sept. 


ili 


ON THE UTILITY OF STUDYING AN-= 
CIENT AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


MR EDITOR, 
It is my object, on the present occa- 
sion, . oe > some of the advan- 
ich, if impartially consider- 
, the study of ancient and foreign 
languages will be found to be produc- 
ve, 
The first advantage which I shall 
notice, as resulting from an acquaint- 
ance with such studies, is the invigor- 


words, but also can refer 
each to its class ; enumerate all its 
tduninitions, fyi 


~ idiomatical, and the vulgar from 
the elegant ; recollecting occasionall 
other words and phrases that are mk 


counting for what he says, either from 
the reason of the thin » or by quoting 
a rule of art or a classical authority ; 

La —_ of - which must 
no doubt operate differently, according 
as itis more or less serapabeladly ob- 
served ; but by which, even when’ pare 
tially adopted, and as far as é 
applied to other lan » it will not 
surely be denied, the attention must 
be fixed, the judgment strengthened, 
and the improved. 

All this, it may be answered, is very 
true,—and all this may be safely 
granted ; but it may be asked, in con- 
formity with a very ection, 
at how high a price are these benefits 
to be ? Why at the expe 
of thought ?—at the expense of that 
which alone merits a moment's con- 
sideration ; for, it may be maintainéd, 
the natural tendency of such an em- 
ployment of the human faculties is to 
abstract the attention from things to 
words; from real im t know- 
ledge to things insignificant in them- 
selves, and valuable only as a means 
for the attainment of an end. 

This, however, is evidently founded 
upon error. E thing is liable to 
be abused. But use some men 
have been deluded by contracted views, 
and foolishly imagined that their men- 
tal aliment was augmented in propor- 
tion as their verbal stores were in 
ed, it does not surely follow that all 
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are equally misled by fancy ; or that, 
in studying Siizenciulgelas aman 
may not, at the same time, and with at 
ee are attend to thethought 
as as to the expression of an au- 
prin Pa. no — wee ever 

separating the two objects. 

But besides their utility in invigor- 
ating the understanding, ancient and 
foreign languages ought likewise to be 
studied. Inasmuch as they facilitate 
the attainment of our own t . In 
glancing at this part of the su I 

not mean to insist upon the ad- 
vantages of etymological researches, in 
—— to usage and a of 
best models of English style. 
With respect to their mutual influence 
upon composition, the former must 
undoubtedly be ranked infinitely be- 
low the latter. But I believe it will 
be admitted by the most inveterate 
enemy of such inquiries, that by tra- 
cing words to their originals, and by 
viewing them in all different varieties 
of ion in which they have been 
successively received, a much greater 
insight into the principles of our ver- 
nacular speech will be obtained, than 
could have been expected from any 
other source. 

Another advantage to be derived 
from acquisitions of this nature arises 
from the intimate connexion subsist- 
ing between the literature of other 
countries and the literature of this. 
They are, indeed, so interwoven with 
each other, that there is scarcely one 
celebrated work in the English lan- 
guage whose pages do not teem with 
allusions to ancient and foreign writ- 
ers. Their very phraseology is often 
introduced ; sometimes for its beaut 
—sometimes for arguments connec 
with it. If unconversant with the 
originals from whom quotations are 
thus frequently introduced, we must, 

, be content to remain ignor- 
ant of many passages in our own writ- 
ers, and, consequently, a great portion 
son pleasure and our profit must be 


Conversation, too,—at least that 
kind of it which ought most highly to 
be prized—the conversation of the 
knowing and informed,—turns so fre- 
quently upon books, and upon topics 
to or ks relate, that without a 
tolera nowledge of other languages 
besides our own, or unless endowed 

ith very extraordi powers indeed, 


e must either be debarred from the 


enjoyment of the benefits of cultivageg 
society altogether, or be compelledty 
listen to that which we do not unilér. 
stand, and which can only mortify our 
feelings by impressing us with a sengg 
of our own inferiority. i xidy 

But independently of advantages 
thus — and. adventitiogs, ane 
cient and foreign languages will ‘be 
found to be well entitled to sttenting 
from the pleasure and instruction 
which they themselves are capable of 
affording. Itis to these lan that 
we are to look for some of best 
writers that the world has ever 
ed. In poetry, in oratory, and in some 
branches of philosophy, they have: 
never been surpassed. Shall we then 
deliberately relinquish the possession 
of such intellectual treasures, merely. 
because we cannot undergo the toil of 
rendering them accessible ? ti 

Translations will not answer. the 
purpose, “‘ Let any man,” says tlie 
writer whom I formerly quoted, “read 
a translation of Cicero and Livy, and 
then study the original in his own 
tongue, and he shall find himself. not 
only more delighted with the manner, 
but also more fully instructed inthe 
matter.” ‘‘ I never could bear. to redd 
a translation of Cicero,” says Burke; 
in a letter to Sir William Jones, 
** Demosthenes,” continues the same 
writer, “‘ suffers, I think, somewhat 
less; but he suffers greatly—so much 
that no English reader could well con« 
ceive from whence he had acquired 
the reputation of the first of orators.” 
** T once intended,” says Dugald Stews 
art, in reference to some extracts from 
Bacon, which he had inserted in the 
original Latin—*‘ I once intended :to 
have translated them ; but found my- 
self quite unable to preserve 
= and authoritative tone of the 
original.” 

In the enumeration just exhibited, 
it will be observed, I have not included 
the advantages to be derived from the 
study of the dead languages, by per- 
sons who wish to be of the learned 
professions,—and from that of the liv- 
ing ones, by those whose inclination, 
or whose way of life, renders it neces- 

to travel into foreign parts. 
this branch of the subject indeed, it 
were useless to enlarge ; for to persons 
of this description, such philological 
studies must be considered not as 4 
mere matter of choice, but as absolutes 


ly necessary. 
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REMARKS ON THE STUDY OF SOME 
BRANCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 





Tuere is not any branch of Natural 
History which has been more sparing- 
ly illustrated, in a popular manner, 

the science of Entomology ; 
though it may safely be averred, that 
few of its ra gr pron present a more 
extensive field of observation, or are 
more capable of exciting astonishment 
and admiration in the minds of its 
votaries. In, truth, Entomology, as a 
science, so far from having kept 

with the advancements in other 
branches of natural know. , may 
be said rather to have re dur- 
ing the labours of the existing genera~ 
tion. That the description of exter- 
nal character, and the determination 
of species, has been carried to a great 
degree of excellence cannot be denied ; 
but that a corresponding neglect of 
the habits, the instincts, and the won- 
derful economy of insects, has taken 
place, must also unfortunately be ad- 
mitted. 

That systematic arrangement is ne- 
cessary in natural history, as in all 
other branches of human knowledge, 
is a fact too obvious to stand in need 
of illustration, and is perhaps suffi- 
ciently proved by the circumstance of 
Buffon—one of the most accomplished 
men, and the most brilliant writer 
whom natural history has enlisted be- 
neath her banners—having failed to 
induce the prevalence of a contrary 
opinion, notwithstanding every effort 
of his powerful genius. ‘The want 
of fixed and determinate principles in 
the arrangement of Buffon, was in- 
deed ‘ the yery head and front of his 
offending,” and it is well for science 
that his example has not been fol- 
lowed. 

The human mind, however, as has 
been often remarked, is at all times 
apt.to indulge in extremes, and with- 
in thirty years from the death of that 
philosopher, who affected to disdain 
the trammels of system, we have seen 
a cloud of men arise, some of them 
not undistinguished in the annals of 
science, who have devoted themselves 
industriously, and almost exclusively, 
in raising up and tumbling down one 
system of classification after another, 
without relation to any consequent 
object of deeper interest or greater 
importance, like children tracking out 
~— _ and the boundaries of tem- 

oL. I, 
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ples and of cities upon the sand by the 
sea-shore.* NIAE: 

I believe it will be acknowledged, on 
reflection, as well by the uninitiated as 
the learned, that a comparatively im- 
perfect knowledge of those. minuter 
parts of animals which distinguish and 
characterise the species, if united with 
a zeal for acquiring an intimate ac- 
quaintance with their instinctive ha- 
bits, their uses in the creation, their 
relations to each other as members of 
one great family, and their beautiful 
adaptation to the soils and to the cli- 
mates in which they exist, is of great~ 
er value than an exclusive knowledge, 
however perfect it may be, of those 
corporeal differences or affinities, by 
which the various species, families, or 
classes of animals, may be vither sepa<' 
rated or combined. 

If, therefore, it be true, that of two 
evils we should choose the less, I would 
not hesitate to say, that it would be 
far more advisable that naturalists 
should follow the loose and desultory 
method of Buffon, and others of his 
school, than by an entire subjection 
and devotion to all the minutie of sys« 
tematic detail, to neglect whatever is 
great and beautiful in the science, and 
thereby forfeit all claim to the praises 
of mankind, as agents in the extension 
of the most admirable species of human 
knowledge. The conduct of such men 
is in fact incapable of vindication, in 
as far as the perversion of talent, and 
the neglect of profiting by those faci- 
lities which the nature of their studies 
afford them, are incapable of being 
vindicated. 

Such a inode of prosecuting scientific 
research, if it deserve such an appella~ 
tion, evidently lessens, not only the 
degree of interest which natural his- 
tory is calculated to excite, but by con< 
fining this pleasure, limited though it 
be, to the understanding of those only 





* I have much pleasure in mentioning 
one work, which certainly forms an-excep- 
tion to the general rule.. Ivallude to 
‘* Introduction to Entomology,” by Kirby 
and Spence, in which many singular facts, 
judiciously arranged, are collected from the 
writings of ancient and modern authors, 
which illustrate well some singular particu- 
lars in the history of Insects. I would also 
recommend, as worthy of perusal, an ‘ele- 
gant ‘* Essay on the Philosophy of Natural 
History,” by Fothergill, published a few 
years ago, which contains some pleasing and 
enlightened views of $7 subject. 

4 
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who have made the science the pro- 
fessed object of their study; it greatly 
odin inheones, and; conmaqnently, the 
of its i ce, ’ ) 
i of the seience itself. For, 
it be asked, what interest can an 
indi , in pursuit of general in- 
formation, be supposed to take im read- 
ing a mere catalogue of proper names, 
or in poring over an a 
of minute riptions, from which he 
may be led to believe, that natural 
history resolves itself into a determin- 
Ssaterieh qualcies of longi, bondi, 
es 9 
and thickness ; and that animals do not 
differ from each other, exeept in the 
shape or structure of their bodies, the 
organization of their limbs, or the na- 
ture of their joints, claws, teeth, and 
articulations 

Such, however, would be the natural 
eonelusion of most men, on perusing 
the works of the worthy system-makers 
of the present day. A rage for classi- 
fieation has overpowered every feeling 
eonnected with the nobility of true 
science, and the talents of men, natu- 
rally acute, having been diverted into 
an improper channel, there has been, 
as might naturally be expected, a de- 
elension in intellectual power, in pro~ 

ion to the decrease in the dignity 
of the objects by which that power is 
either exercised or evolved. 

What would be thought of the man 
who would — eae ot a - 
ing a ect know of a di t 
i ~ and after having attained 
the object of his wishes, instead of en- 
deavouring to reap the good fruit of 
his perseverance and industry, would 
immediately renounce all communica- 
tion with men who spoke that lan- 
guage, and forswear the in which 
it was written? Would he not be ge- 
nerally considered as an unmeaning 
enthusiast, a waster of intellect, an 
idler in perseverance, or, perhaps, like 
the “ Learned Pig,” as acting merely 
from the impulse of a certain species 
of literary instinct, which he was in- 
— of modifying or rendering 
su ient to the dictates of reason ? 
So it is with the man of science, who 
rests satisfied, not with collecting facts 
illustrative of particular traits in the 
character and habits of animals, for 
these would be useful, although no in- 
genious or philosophical deductions 
were drawn from them ; but who, re- 
tiring to the solitude of nis museum, 
eXamines species after species, genus 
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after us, order after order, sand 
class class, till he has almost ex. 
hausted the arcana of nature; ang 
then, as it were, satiated for a tine } 
the brilliancy of his discoveries, 
desirous to benefit humanity, he 
forth as the offspring of his intellectu. 
al fruition, not an elucidation of the 
manners of animals, or a tion 
of their forms, as immediately ade 
mirably connected with their 
propensities and modes of life, but « 
most elaborate catalogue of their names 
and desi ions, compounded of des 
mi-Greek and barbarous Latin, which 
can have no other effect than that of 
eonfounding the intellects of the boys 
of Eaton . + seam or other semina- 
ries intended for promulgating a know. 
ledge of the ancient ne ery 
Having rested for a time, anon the 
potent and irresistible spirit of classifi. 
cation descends upon him. New lights 
have pierced through the darkness 
which overshadowed him, and 
the species, the genera, the orders, 
and the classes, are summoned. before 
the dread tribunal, to undergo ano- 
ther and a stricter scrutiny. Spots; 
specks, dimples, and dilatations, and 
even entire seales and hairs are dis 
covered, of which no one had, at any 
former period, ever imagined the ex« 
istence. course, a revolution in 
great part of the system of nature is 
the necessary consequence. The trum- 
pet of alarm is sounded—the system is 
called upon te make its appearance 
it is weighed in the balance and found 
wanting—and is consequently levelled 
with the dust, presenting to mankind 
a mournful picture of the instability 


of all human wisdom. ‘Thus, then, is: 


the labour of several.weeks, or months, 
er even of a year or two, and which 
but yesterday was considered as a most 
perfect inodel of philosophical arrange- 
ment, as a bright and glittering star 
in the dim regions of science, over- 
turned, and demolished, and cast down, 
and its beams quenched, and extin- 
guished, and put out, and “ made as 
a thing that has never been.” 

But let not its successor rejoice in 
this fatal overthrow, or confide in a 
more durable existence. ‘ For thou 
art perhaps like it for a season, thy 
years shall have an end. Thou shalt 
sleep in thy clouds careless of. the 
voice of the morning,”—and “ men 
shall seek for thee, and find thee not ; 
and thy very name shall be unknown.” 

What indeed can afford a more con- 
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vineing proof of the errors which exist 
in the mode of prosecuting 
the study of particular branches of 

, than the never-ceasing 
changes which take place in the views 
and principles of the system-makers 
themselves. Not only do they in 
many essential parti differ from 
each other, but what is peculiarly un- 
fortunate, the same individual is rarely 
im with similar ideas concern- 
ing the true principles of classification 
for a longer period than a couple of 
months at a time ; so that it would be 
seareely possible to conceive 2 more 
fruitless task, than an attempt to give 
an exposition of the different systems 
of the naturalists of the day, as the 
author, on having finished what he 
thought a very fair and luminous 
statement of their doctrines, would 
find that one half had in the interim 
renounced their former opinions, and 
erected their new systems upon prin- 
ciples most opposite to those which 
they had formerly assumed. 

It would be easy to illustrate the 
truth of these observations, by exam- 
ples from the uctions of ingenious 
men both at home and abroad ; but 
it is net the object of this short com- 
munication to enter at present into 
detail. Such an examination in fact 
would be tedious and perhaps unin- 
telligible, to those who have merely 
attended to natural history as a popu- 
lar science; and to those who are more 
deeply versed, it is unnecessary to 
notice facts which are so. palpably ob- 
vious. Teo abundant proofs may be 
found in some modern systems, where 
the lists of synonyms, and the refer- 
ences to former emanations of the clas- 
sifying principle, sufficiently demon- 
strate their own fallacy by contra- 
dicting each other. Every enlighten- 
ed naturalist must be aware of the in- 
jury which science sustains by such 
mest erroneous and mistaken views, 
and of the ridicule to which those who 
maintained them have exposed them- 
selves. Perhaps that ridicule may not 
have reached their own ears, but its 
eause must be apparent even to them 
if they choose to open their eyes. 


** But ong are lights to those who blinded 
Or who s0 blind as they that will not see ?” 


It would be well if these distin- 
guished votarics of science would in- 
form us of any benefit which can pos- 
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sibly be derived from these and simi- 
lar proceedings. When I talk of bene- 
fit, I allude not to the question of cui 
bone, which might be put by a world- 
ly man while emptying his daily gain 
into his eoffers—but what increase of 
know. is derived from it? what 
light is thrown on the beautiful opera- 
tions oe —— Is natural wg 
properly so called, in degree dig- 
_ d'by auch Synth modes of 
study, an such precious lueubra- 
tions? Is the wisdom of Omnipetence 
glorified by the discovery, that one in- 
sect has a joint more in the articula- 
tions of its antenne, and another a 
joint less in those of its toes, than has 
hitherto been supposed? unless, in 
deed, it be at the same time shewn, 
and which it dniversally may be, that 
such variations and distinctions are the 
result of a beneficent Providence which 
uniformly and wisely adapts the means 
to the end in view ; or is there no e- 
ther mode of investigating the wonders 
of this beautiful world, than by taking 
every thing piecemeal with a pair of 
pincers ? 

I am far from wishing to throw 
ridicule on the labours of the profes- 
sed zoologist. A knowledge of the 
detail of natural history is necessary to 
the enjoyment of her sublimest mys- 
teries. What I would object to is 
merely the study of this detail, to the 
exclusion of more enlarged, I may add 
more enlightened, views. 

The preceding observations are in 
some degree applicable to the spirit 
which at present may be said to per- 
vade every department of zoology, but 
that which I have chiefly in view is 
Entomology, or the Natural Histery of 
Insects. I may indeed be supposed 
by some, that these minute creatures 
are too insignificant te deserve our at- 
tention, or, that if studied at all, the 
method already alluded to was the on- 
ly one which, from their utter want of 
importance in the economy of nature, 
could possibly be pursued. But this 
is a mest lame and impotent eonclusion. 
I remember the words of an old poet, 
which deserve the perusal of such 
reasoners. The is from a 
curious poem by Guidott, on the his- 
tory of the ephemeren, “ a wondrous 


fly that liveth but five hours,” prefix- 

ed to Tyson’s translation of Swammer- 

dam's Ephemeri vita. 

** Although the great Creator's wisdom hone 
Both in his foot-stool and his throne, 
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. . Natural history, in fact, consists of 
. two distinct divisions. The first com- 
- prehends the classification of the vari- 
ous races of animals—the description 
of their external form—and the for- 
mation of a correct and applicable no- 
menclature ; the second, and without 
doubt by much the more important, 
includes the description of their man- 
ners, habits, and uses, whether in the 
economy of nature, or, as subservient 
to the benefit of mankind, of their 
food, growth, habitations, and modes 
of rearing their young—an account of 
their hybernation, migration, and other 
most singular instincts—and a com- 
prehensive view of their mutual rela- 
tions, and their physical and geo- 
. graphical distribution over the earth’s 
surface 


In regard to the former, however 
useful it may be as an accessory to the 
delightful pursuits to which it leads, 
if considered in relation to itself alone, 
few branches of human acquirement 
can be said to be more tedious, me- 
chanical, and imperfect, or more de- 
void of real interest and utility. No 
mind, unless blinded by prejudice— 
rendered callous by habit and the 
force of early example—or naturally 
destitute of the power of indulging in 
extended and enlightened views—can 

ursue it to the exclusion of the other. 

t exhibits no new views of the econo- 
my of nature—it makes no adequate 
impression of the power, and the good- 
ness, and the wisdom, of Providence, 
— it conducts neither directly or indi- 
rectly to the exposition of final causes 
— it affects neither the fancy, the ima- 
gination, nor the heart, and exists of 
itself, and by itself, unconnected with 
other studies of a more intellectual na- 
ture—“‘ with no rainbow tinge to al- 
lure our gaze by its beauty—not one 
celestial hue to lighten the dull mate- 
riality of its . 

The latter division of the seience, 
however, is fortunately of a very dif- 
ferent nature. It presents a widely 
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extended and ever-varying field of 
enjoyment to those whose minds age 
capable of being excited by the sublime 
perfections of nature. To him who 
regards it with a philosophical eye, jt 
is indeed a source of the purest plea. 
sure. In the depth of the most se. 
cluded valleys, the resources of his 
mind never fail him; he feels not 
alone on the mountain top, pass 
enveloped in mist and vapour ; ami 
the toil, and the bustle, and the fever 
of a city, he is calm and serene. A 
still and placid state of mind is the 
necessary result of an attentive consi- 
deration of the facts of natural history ; 
and nothing proves, in so pleasing and 
beautiful a manner, the existence of an 
Omnipotent Being, as a careful. exa- 
mination of the works of nature. _ . 

Natural history, indeed, in the true 
and liberal .acceptation of the. term, 
has been the study of the most ele- 
vated minds in every age. To the 
poet it holds out many and great in- 
ducements, as one of the noblest store- 
houses of the imagination ; and the 
regard which has been bestowed upon 
it by that enlightened class of men, 
demonstrates its power over the mind, 
and its consequént value and import- 
ance as a study. 

In fine, as long as the human mind 
remains pure and unsullied—as long 
as it is excited by what is beautiful in 
simplicity and truth—as long as it de« 
lights to dwell on the sublime pro- 
ductions of Omnipotence, contrasted 
with the feeble efforts of art—it will 
derive pleasure and instruction from 
the study of nature. P. F. 
Edinburgh, 7th June 1817. 
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MR EDITOR, 
In the Meteorological Table for Edin- 
burgh, given by you, I perceive the 
observations are made at 8 o'clock in 
the morning and 8 o'clock in the even- 
ing. Permit me to say, that during 
at least eight months in the year, this 
will give us the temperature of the 
night, and not of the day and night 
combined; and, judging from my 
own observations here, it will exhibit 
the average temperature of renga 
eight or ten degrees too low. The 
average difference between the heat of 
the day from 10 to 5, and the heat at 
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8 in the morning and 8 in the even- 


‘ing, will be considerably greater. 


To obtain an accurate statement of 
the temperature of a place, the obser- 
vations should be made every hour ; 
but this is attended with so much 
trouble and inconvenience, that it will 
in a very few cases be attempted. Four 
times a day will be accurate enough 
for comparisons: at 6 or 7 in the 
morning, noon, 4 in the afternoon, 
and 10 or 12 at night. But even three 
will do very well ; and then we should 
substitute 1 or 2 in the afternoon for 
the middle period. I limit my ob- 
servations to three, but circumstances 
generally prevent me from making the 
middle one till 5, which is rather too 
late. 


I have further to observe, that the 
Calton, which is stated to be 350 feet 
above the level of the sea, is too ele- 
vated. The average temperature of 
that hill, I should think, will be some 
degrees below the general average tem- 

ure of Edinburgh. C, B. 
London, 9th August 1817. 


a 
FRAGMENT OF A LITERARY ROMANCE. 


(Concluded from page 471.) 
Cuar. II. 
“ A pREAM—a golden dream—what fan- 
cies wait 
Upon our sleep—and yet I wake ; they are 
Apparitions.” 
I rounp that the directions of my 
Conductress, as to my toilet, had been 








* This is taken from the Doubtful Heir, 
one of Shirley’s plays. Few writers of that 
age possess greater poetical merit than Shir- 

. He has not certainly the ingenuity of 
plot, and astonishing variety of character, 
which, in addition to his higher — we 
find in his great contemporary Shakspeare ; 
but in the pathos, melody, and eloquence, 
of his single speeches, he is unrivalled. It 
is in no common degree delightful to peruse 
those authors of this age, who, in the words 
of Spenser, lead us ** To the pure well of 
Englishe undefiled,” before the language was 
corrupted by that unnatural mixture of 
foreign terms, and far-fetched and borrowed 
phrases, which have lately so profusely flow- 
ed into it. Even in common conversation 
it has become fashionable to have constant 
reference to French expletives. This is un- 
worthy of our national spirit, and a deep in- 
dignity to the manly language of the Eng- 

ish people. 
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most scrupulously obeyed. I was con- 
ducted into a superb apartment, the 
walls d which were covered SL-eppenclled 
rors, shewing me my own 
figure in tay Larypee attitude and 
direction—in front, profile, back view, 
side view, foreshortened, but all equal- 
ly true and mortifying. My shabby ha- 
biliments were soon whirled off by my 
aerial little friends the Peris, not with- 
out many significant nods and sly 
looks at each other, as they discovered 
the aes — ~_ ee been in- 
enio’ con my slippers, 
- = atl at which now for the first 
time emerged into n day. My 
new dress it is minutely 
to describe. It was rich, full, and 
flowing. I was literally ** clothed in 
purple and fine linen ;” and after the 
toilet was completed, one of my wing- 
ed domestics, hovering above my head, 
rinkled me over with perfume which 
she scattered from a little censer. 
When I stood up, inhaled the delicious 
fragrance which was emitted, and per- 
ceived myself reflected as before on 
every different side, I felt a kind of 
complacency and satisfaction, which 
was a striking contrast to the mortify- 
ing reflections my former appearance 
had created. It is difficult to express 
the contempt with which I kicked in- 
to a corner my former thread-bare 
apparel. 

It was now pretty well advanced in 
the evening, and the sun was just set- 
ting behind the mountains, which en- 
closed the valley, as I set out for 
Jovius’ villa, under the guidance of 
one of my Peris. The scene which 
now presented itself was consummate- 
ly beautiful. The romantic peaks of 
the mountains were iall ra 
with his beams, whilst their 
bases lay buried in shade. The lake 
itself was, in the words of the greatest 
master of romantic painting, 


** One burnish’d sheet of living gold.” 


The spires and colonnades, which have 
been before described,—and the lofty 
trees which surrounded them as they 
caught the level rays, shone with a 
lustre, which was finely contrasted 
with the blue and shadowy haze which 
enveloped the rest of the landscape. 
Sunset has been often described, and 
has been as often pronounced stale 
and trite-ground, by the critics. Yet 
to myself, if there is any time in 
which Nature appears more lovely 
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and her language more deep and de- 
votional than another, it is at sunset. 
But I must with my narration. 
As I continued my way, I perceived, 
carelessly seated beneath a tree, whose 
foliage overhung the road, on a mossy 
eminence at its root, a re, who, by 
the intentness with which he gazed on 
the scene before him, appeared cer- 
none of those who affect to be 

tired of sunset. ‘He seemed wholly 
in his own contemplations, 

—and if he moved, it was only to 
raise his head to vg -- an attitude 
of an expres- 
Son ie which there was\a mi‘:ture of 
i and devotion. } There was 
something in the air and appearance 
of this Solitary which rivetted my at- 
tention. I stopt instinctively, and, 
pointing to him, turned to the little 
Spirit who walked beside me. It evi- 
dently had not ived him, for im- 
mediately on doing so, it put its hands 
to its lips, motioning me to be silent ; 
and close up, “ That,” said 
she, one of the greatest men in 
our valley, and we are under the 
strictest orders never to intrude upon 
him in his solitary hours. Here is a 
spot, however, from which you may 
see him clearly without disturbing 
him.—That is William Shakspeare.” 


At this magic name it is i ible to 
describe my sensations. akspeare, 
the immortal, the imperishable Shak- 


peare, was before me. Had all the 
in the world appeared, I 
could have turned my back on them. 
It was indeed a moment worth cen- 
turies of after existence, which showed 
me Nature oa all her we and 
Shakspeare, own anointed, seated 
like her high priest in the temple of 
her Semen, ¢ Gh, on 1 2 hed 
nearer the: mount on which he lay, 
that I-was on holy ground ; and as | 
by in silence, fearing to awake 
tim from his profound meditation, it 
was with feelings little short of ador- 
ation, I could not help often turning 
back, fearful that I might have seen 
him for the last time. At length he 
arose, and, winding slowly down the 
mount, mer me in the woods. As 
me after him, the Peri ob- 
“ that I need not look so 
, for I should certainly see 
him at Jovius’ root. He and old 
—— Ben Jonson will be there to a 
. map oe may chance also to 

a 


find his other favourite cronies, Shir- 


ley and ugly Will Davenant.” 
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As we walked forward, I perce: 
on one sitle of the road, aioe 
by woods, a large turretted buildi 
from which, as I approached, I 
distinctly hear sounds of such 
complaint, and shrill and high-toned 
objurgation, as convinced me that no 
scene of merriment was concealed 
within them. ‘ That,” said the Peri, 
* is our Bridewell, or Literary House 
of Correction, and the murmurs 
hear proceed from those unfortunate 
authors whose literary crimes have 


there condemned them to a 


punishment. We have no time fully 
to examine it, but we may just take a 
peep into the wood, and trust to what 
first offers.” ‘ 

As we entered, I #aw, seated at some 
distance from me, a man, who a . 
ed to be writing something tes as 
gainst his will. He took every oppor- 
tunity of stopping in his lebour,—bit 
his nails, tore his quill, made various 
contumelious lounges with his pen at 
his inkstand, and exhibited every pos- 
sible indication of impatience and dis- 
=n But whenever he stopt, two 

ittle. fiends, in the shape of printers’ 
devils, who stood on each side of his 
table, admonished him, by a stroke of 
their whips, to proceed. In his coun- 
tenance there was an expression of 
great talent, but seasoned with no 
common dose of malignity and deri- 
sion. At some distance, and seeming- 
ly smiling at his misery, stood three 
aged-looking persons. One in parti- 
cular I remarked, as in his appearance 
one of the most striking-looking men 
I ever beheld. His countenance, and 
indeed his whole demeanour, was that 
of an ancient Roman. It was render- 
ed more venerable by a long beard, 
which reached almost to his middie ; 
and his figure, which was considerably 
above the middle size, and enveloped 
in flowing drapery, recalled to my 
mind those white-stoled sages who 
wandered in the groves of the Aead- 
emy. I thought that, as the unfor- 
tunate scribe“looked at this remarkable 
person, his countenance assumed 4 
tone of darker malignity, and his un- 
willingness to write evidently brought 
more reiterated admonitions from the 
devils at his elbow. ‘The old man, on 
the other hand, looked on him with 
an expression which conviticed me 
that his feelings were more “ in sor~ 
row than in anger.” 

“* That first culprit, whom you see 
yonder,” said the Peri, ‘“ is the fa- 
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mous, or rather the infamous, Sciop- 


pins, @ man, who by his talents, his 
malevolent and criticism, his 
literary forgeries, and his bitter and 
biting satire, has had the honour of 
causing more hearts to ache than any 
who: have ever gone before or who 
ever come after him. Although 
it was his lot — in: the peers 
eentury, and ing an age which, 
seats pettigs Gaston other, ‘was fer- 
tile in great and illustrious men, yet 
no talents, however exalted, no sta~ 
tion, however sacred, no disposition, 
however gentle or unassuming, could 
avert the venom of his censure, or 
sweeten the corrosive bitter of his 
quill. His walk‘through the fields of 
ius and literature was like the tt 
of the simoom over the gardens 
of my native Arabia.* It withered 
every flower of genius, and blasted all 
the t blossoms of the mind. He 
has darkened with his sacrilegious 
breath the fairest pearls which glitter- 
ed on the string of poesy ; nor was it 
for want of will that he did not des- 
troy the noblest links that connected 
the chain of science. Punishment has, 
however, at last overtaken him. Ob- 
serve with what malignity he eyes the 
persons near him. 
* Videt ingratos intabescitque videndo.’ 
An Eastern Peri of Gennistan 
guoting Ovid, thought I to myself. 
wonder must be the subject 
of future interrogation. I must not 
at present interrupt her account. 
* Those three aged-looking persons, 
whom you see near him, are Julius Ce- 





* The Peris are all of Arabic extraction. 
See D’Herbelot, above in part I. 
This — excuse the metaphors she 
uses, ical tone of indigna- 
tion which she (Lmao Salts 
pays re seen to my mind those fine lines 
in Gi *s severe and lashing, but most ad- 
mirable, Epistle to Peter Pindar. 

* oa praise for lust—hunt infant genius 
wn, 
Strip honest merit of its last half-crown. 
Blow, from thy mildew'd lips, on virtue blow, 
And the Goddess thou can’st never 
know Pod 


Is Mr Gifford’s muse to be for ever silent ? 
** Is her most eloquent tongue now mute for 
Ld 


ever 
The country has a claim on one who pos- 
sesses his poetical powers. Has he forgot- 
ten the expectations which his motto must 
Talse. 
** Nunc in ovilia 
Mox in reluctuntes dracones.” 
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sar Scaliger, Casaubon, and Thuanus, 
most celebrated names, as you well 
know, and against whom Scioppius ever 
entertained the most deadly rancour. 
His punishment is an’ ingenious one, 
and to him the most severe that could 
he allotted. He has been condemned 
to write an eulo of Scaliger, in 
which you see him now. employed, 
= et BR 4 rem 
and lying aspersions which he engross- 
ed in hi iger Hypobolimacus. 
Those little with their 
admonish him to diligenee; and as 
ee from his table, even to 
meals, is eulogium is concluded, 
his little dinner is cooked before him ; 
and to complete his mortification, his 
fowls are singed with his Zzercitationes 
Rhetorice, and his apples roasted in 
the leaves of his Znfimia Famiani.* 
But we have no longer time to spend 
on Scioppius.” 

As we turned from this part of the 
wood, I discerned, at a distance, one 
man undergoing the most signal casti- 

tion from another, who stood above 

im im = most merciless a attitude. 
** Whom do you imagine.that pair to 
be?” said my little airy Spirit. 1 
fessed my i —“ Why, that’s 
Livy, the Roman historian, mauling 
the poor battledore-maker who made 
his battledores with the parchment of 
one of his best Decads.” 

** But turn to the right hand, before 





* The works of em Scioppius are 
very numerous.—See his Life at some 1] 
in Bayle. His pga ab limeeus is a 
refutation of the celebra: of Joseph 
Scaliger’s, in which he gives a particular ac- 
count of the lifeof his father Julius Cesar Sca- 
liger, and attempts to prove his descent from 
the Princess of the House of Sealiger in Ver- 
ona. There isnot the least doubt that Sciop- 
pius introduced innumerable falsehoods into 
this work; but, on the other hand, it seems 
just as evident, that Joseph Scaliger, in his 
description of the family tree, the vari- 
ous anecdotes of his father’s earlier days, 
has indulged pretty freely in theoretical con- 
jecture, and,. not tly, in direct 
forgery. The Jnfamia Famiani is an at- 
on the first Decad of the History of 
the Belgie Wars, by Famianius Strada. In 
speaking of Scaliger, it is impossible not ta 
add, what must strike every one who is 
anxious for the interests of knowledge, that 
a life of Joseph iger, with anecdotes of 
the np emi a of his time Page ag woulk 
be in fact, i executed, A History 
of the Sevival of Lokers and Philosophy in 
Europe), is at present almost the greatest 
desideratum in literature. 


4 
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premeditation, and his arms 
the neck and fixed on 
i the strong of 

he cane, which had 
in the air, was now appli- 
very y to the lower quarters 


the pedagogue ; and between every 
stroke I could hear some little obser- 


E 
“< 
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{ 
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for Massenius—So much for r the inter. 
polations Hogaeus.—That’s not 
too smart for Staphortius”—which 
of the in- 


seemed to increase the 


con- 

Stilton superintending the 
geen = re he 

y defamed him, and Bishop Doug- 
lass, or, as we generally name him, 
Detector » ‘orming the 
part of Janitor,”—And if Samuel 


Johnson had got a back stroke or 
t i pulliemen, thought I, it 
would have been only what he deserv- 
ed ; “* but we must proceed now, Peri, 
otherwise we may chance to be late 
for Paulus’ rout. By the way, I may 
ask, as we go along, how you came, 
Peri, to quote Ovid so appositely in 
describing poor Scioppius. You don’t 
Latin in Gennistan, do you?” 
sir,” answered she, ‘‘ we must 
able to speak not only Latin, but 
and ancient tongues, 
we can be admitted as domes- 
tics here. What could we do amongst 
so many learned pr if oy Semon 
if we were ignorant of their languages 
When Sadi calls for his roseate bever- 
age in Persian, or Demosthenes thun- 
ders out his messages in Greek ; when 
Abulfeda scolds us in Arabic, or Pe- 
trarca despatches his billets doux in 
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municates with his Scalds in the Norge 
tongue, and Confucius spouts Chinese 
at his toilet, did we not und 
these languages we should stand like 
so many stocks, unable to devise their 
commands, or administer to their nes: 
cessities. No, no, this would never 
do. We must be well versed in the 

es before we come here. We 
are taught them from our earliest 
years, and become linguists ‘ a teneris 
unguicolis.’ A Peri’s place is no sine- 
cure, sir.— 

* Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus.’ 

We must ever be ready to listen to 
the least whisper of a command from 
our masters in the valley, and to find 
out also how it may be most easily 
executed. ‘ Ausculta et perpende.’ 
That’s our motto. And now, I think, 
after this lengthened harangue, I may 
conclude with Anacreon’s dove. 

§ Aadissgay pe sbnxas 

Avbowars nas xogwrns.’ 

** No apologies, Peri,” said T; “ no 
apologies for your talkativeness. ”Tis 
most delightful for me to meet with 
so learned, intelligent, and classical a 
spirit ; and I intreat, that so long as 
I remain in this new world, I ma 
have the pleasure of your attendanee. ’ 
** That, sir,” said the Peri, ‘to the 
best of my ability, you shall have; 
and although you greatly overrate my 
poor talents, yet it is true, I am re- 
marked among my brethren as being 
too fond of a learned seclusion. Often, 
after our day’s labour is finished, and 
our little flower scrip emptied, when 
the rest of our fraternity are dancin 
after dinner in the air, or bathing an 
frolicking in the lake, I will escape to 
some sweet and sunny cloud, and there 
pore over my favourite author till na | 
companions come frisking by and 
me I am stupifying and besotting my 
wits with study.” 

‘* This remonstrance, Peri, of your 
light-bodied friends, when, after the 
duties of the day, you retire to — 
puts me in mind of the speech made 
to one who was as fond of study, and 
as severely taxed for it as yourself— 
old Dan Chaucer. Dan was always 
fond of putting his moral maxims in- 
to the mouths of birds and_ beasts, 
and, if you recollect, he makes the 
eagle say of him in his House of 
Fame— 
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Fic pvr che Baprephahomadhn > 

And thou'st made reckeninges, 

Instede of rest and of new thinges, 

Thou home to thy house anone, 

And macnnprce den 2 ng 

Thou sittest at another boke, 

Tul fully dased is thy loke.’ 
House of Fame. 


« But never be ashamed, Peri, of 


. these remonstrances. Believe » me, 


what Dan calls the dasedness of study 
is better than the merriment of empti- 
ness.—But we have put off too much 
time in the examination of your house 





* These reckeninges, which Chaucer had 
to finish before he found time to study, 
were the duties of his office of Comptroller 
of the Customs, conferred on him by 
the influence of his magnificent friend 
and patron, John of Gaunt. See, on this, 
— Life of Chaucer, vol. iv. c. - 
—a work in many respects amusing an 
instructive, though often desultory in the 
last degree. The conjectural species of bio- 
graphy ad by Godwin is carried to an 
excess which is sometimes quite ludicrous. 
Chaucer perhaps saw Petrarch in italy— 

ied at the university of Paris— 
we in ming n Castle—** he 
a large in forming the 

i the Patron of Wickliffe”—his son 
was almost certainly created Speaker of the 
House of Commons—-he was most likely of 
a convivial di i it i 


Godwin, and that more particularly in the 
last volume, which forms its chief excel- 
lence; and yet, perhaps, the most pleasing 
part of all is that individuality which the 
author has succeeded in giving to the char- 
acter of his bard, by the discovery of those 
little minutia in his manner of life, in his 
general temper and conversation, which are 
so interesting in their connexion with great 
men. Had Tod, in the Life he has given 
us of Spenser, possessed somewhat of the 
imagination of Godwin, and had Godwin’s 
ardour and ingenuity been more tempered 
by something like the diffidence and cold- 
ness of Tod, both works would have profit- 
ed by the exchange. 
Vor. I. 
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the little stars beginning ‘to twinkle in 
your clear and heaven ; and see, 
what a lovely ent is vigy- Bey 
yon filmy cloud ”’—* Be not id, 
master,” said’ the Spirit: “‘ we are 
just at the gate of Jovius’ villa.”“—As- 
she spoke, we entered a dark avenue 
com of trees, whose aged branch- 
es met at the top; and’ fe that 
species of shadowy and reli aisle 
to which the ingenuity of modern 
theory has traced the introduction of 
our Gothic structures. Towards the 
end of this avenue, at a considerable 
distance through the intermingling 
branches, I saw, constantly moving, 
sometimes appearing, and at other 
times disappearing, many lights, which 
left me no doubt that the villa of otir’ 
host was situated at the end of the 
avenue. It was a very striking scene. 
The dark avenue, the silver crescent 
which shone serenely through the 
boughs, and the solemn tranquillity’ 
of all around me, formed a ing’ 
contrast to the constant agitation 
flickering of the lights in the distance. 
—‘* How sweet, how silent, how 
beautiful is Nature when she rejoices,” 
thought I. ‘* How inconstant, ‘how 
mse in his pleasures is man.”— 
This avenue, too, was dearer to me 
for another reason: for whether it was’ 
that my mind was then dwelling upon 
former days, or that the coincidence 
was merely accidental, it recalled’ to 
my m a scene of our'own world 
with which I was deeply familiar, 
which I had once most fondly cher-' 
ished, but which now is lost to me for’ 
ever. As we advanced nearer to its 
termination, the brilliancy “of the 
lights increased, the dark’ outline’ of 
the building was seen on the sky, and’ T 
heard the music sounding in its halls. 
At length we reached it ; and after‘en- 
tering the porch, and walking through 
several passages, which were superbly 
illuminated, two folding doors, at the 
touch of the Peri, expanded ‘* theit 
wings of pride.” ve 
‘* Within them was one blaze of light, 

A thronging scene of figures bright.” 
And certainly poor Ellen, when ‘she 
threw her timid but’ beautiful gaze 
over the assembled Court of' King 
James, was not more astonished or be- 
wildered than I, when the. bright, the 
varied, the astonishing picture of Jo- 
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vius’ drawing-room.was offered to my 
sight. In Ellen’s case the scéne. was 
i brilliant, but it. must in some 
respects haye been uniform and un- 
varied. .The assembly was cgmposéd 
of * lovely dames ant y accoutred 
knights ;” but every knight was, in 
costume, but a prototype of his neigh- 
bour, and every lady shone in the self- 
same habiliments as her fair com 

nions. In my case, the assémbly 

all the brilliancy and elegance of the 
Court scene, and all that delightful 
effect arising from the varied and con- 
trasted costume of every age and coun- 
try. The turbaned sages of Arabia, 
and the rich and flowing dresses of 
the Persian and other Eastern literati, 
their jewelled, head-dresses and em- 


broidered mantles, contrasted with the 
white-robed p phers of ancient 
Greece ; these again with the slashed 
sleeves and short ss of the learned 
dons of Spain—the and doublet, 
the hat and plume, the embroidered 
hose and -bottomed breeches, of 


the of Elizabeth ; then the prim 
-looking authoresses in hoops, 
who kept sideling through the crowd, 
and walking arm-in-arm, with the 
graceful figures of the Grecian blue 
ings ; and these contrasted again 
with immense wigs, the peach- 
blossom frocks, the variegated vests, 
and embroidered sword-belts, of the 
Kit-cat wits--all these heterogeneous 
but astonishing materials, thrown into 
e possible variety of form, and dis- 
into that picturesque grouping 
which chance so happily dictates, com- 
posed a whole, which, it is not too much 
to say, was at once the most brilliant, 
and most remarkable, that could 
have entered into the dreams of the 
fondest votaries of novelty, or been 
conjured up by the brain of the most 
inventive and enthusiastic master of 
ceremonies of any age, or creed, or 
country. 

It was with a mixed feeling of joy 
and trembling that I made my debit 
into this astonishing celestial rout. I 
was introduced by my accompanying 
Spirit to Paulus, who stood at the door 
to receive his company; and after 
having paid my respects, and improv- 
ed, by a deeper inclination, and a 
more decided and rectangular sweep 
of my right leg, my common bow, into 
one which I conceived due to a celes- 
tial assembly, I began to mingle with 

company. Here, whether it was 
that these worthy and gay-looking 
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ghosts were endowed with a power of 
dincening. 8 stranger the moment he 
entered their company, or that it pro. 
ceeded. from any peculiarity in my 
dress, I soon found that my appear~ 
ance occasioned as much surprise to 
them as theirs had given pleasure and 
astonishment to me. ‘There was an 
immediate buzz of inquiry and curio- 
sity amongst them ; and I could hear, 
“Who is he ?”—‘ When did he ar- 
rive?” —** Where did he come from?” 
and their answers crossing one another 
from every corner of the assembly. 
** A young stranger from the lower 
world,” was all the reply they receiy- 
ed; and this species of general de- 
scription, it is needless to say, pleased 
me much more than any more parti- 
cular, but for that reason less aecept- 
able denomination. 

The first circle which I joined af- 
forded me great entertainment. They 
seemed eagerly and busily engaged in 
a conversational discussion or criticism 
on some new work. The Peri, who 
still walked beside me, whispered, that 
this circle consisted of very eminent 
personages, and that I must already, 
owing to its celebrity, have seen the 
work which was the subject of their 
debate, as it was Guy Mannering.— 
As to the circle,’ one of them on whl 
I immediately fixed my eyes, there 
was no need to inform me about. The 
dress and figure instantly told me it 
was Shakspeare, whom I had so latel 
seen. The rest, as I was informed, 
were Cervantes—Shirley—a singular- 
looking old man, exactly the figure of 
a smoke-dried alchemist, or decayed 
astrologer, whom I found was Baptista 
Porta, the Neapolitan writer on magic; 
and Toby Smollett, whose handsome 
gentleman-like figure I recognised im- 
mediately, from being well acquainted 
with the portraits of him. 

When I came up, I found Bap- 
tista apostrophising to his audience 
in a high tone,—‘ I must assert,” 
said he, “ that however excellent in 
other respects this work may be accord- 
ing to your ideas, gentlemen, to me it is 
a matter of no small moment, to see 
the admirable science of judicial astro- 
logy treated with such unmerited and 
idle ridicule. It is a subject on which 
I have long thought, read, and in- 
tensely laboured—for the furtherance 
of which no worldly goods have been 
spared, no mental exertion thought 
grievous ; in the investigation of 


whose recondite truths I have sweated 
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for years beside a slow furnace, till I 
became, as you see, of the colour and 
consistency of a shrivelled mushroom, 
or watched beneath the winter’s moon 
fill I was little less than a moving 
icidle. "When this author sports these 
opinions, and plays, with his unhal- 
lowed ridicule, on so sacred a subject, 
does he consider whom he is attack- 
ing? What will the divine Zoroaster, 
the illustrious offspring of Oromases, 
say to this? What will my friend Thes- 
pian, the wonder of the Gymnosophistic 
school ? What will the aged Bhudda 
of the Babylonians, or the Thracian 
Zamolxis, or the Hyperborean Abaris, 
or any of those more modern, but not 
less illustrious es, which shine in 
the hemisphere of science, the constel- 
lation of astrological discovery ?”’* 





* And “* what will the Quarterly Review 
say?” might the inflamed Baptista have 
added, in completing this climax of astrolo- 
gical indignation ; for it seems that the rage 
of the Neapolitan Magician, and the Thra- 
cian Zamolxis, is nothing to the irritated 
feelings of our Southern critics against the 
author of Guy Mannering, at the intro- 
duction of this su inery, 
which they decidedly declare to be ** either 
criminal or contemptible.”” Where the cri- 
minality however will fall, the world will 
determine, and they who, after having been 
accustomed to the varied and uncommon ex- 
cellence of Guy Mannering, to the sublimity 
and vi tion of the character of 
her whom the Reviewer terms Mrs Meg 
Merrilics—the masterly rapidity with which 
the scenes are brought before us—the hu- 
mour and truth of the lower characters— 
and the unequalled beauty of the pictures 
of nature ; they who, after having wander- 
ed through all this enchanted ground, can 
bear to enter on a desert, can wade through 
the heaviness, the ignorance, and the utter 
want of taste of the criticism, will be best 
able to determine on — side = - 
tempt will most a iately recoil. e 
Quarterly Review Te tose all along con- 
ducted with no common talent; and al- 
though, perhaps, too much place is given 
to the lower parts of Greek literature, to cri- 
ticisms on quantities, and animadversions on 
the scholiasts, yet this has been redeemed 
by many excellencies—by consistency of 
rinciple, correctness of information on po- 
itical subjects, and the insertion of many 
articles whicli were ably and eloquently 
written. But constant exertion, and unre- 


mitting care, is required in conducting a 
periodical journal, and the occurrence of 
another such piece of criticism as that upon 
Guy Mannering, would give it a disposition 
towards the Buathos, or Art of Sinking, 
which it might not casily recover. 
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At this grave exordium of the fo- 
reign astrologer, the countenances of 
the whole party, but more particular- 
ly of Cervantes and Chaucer, assumed 
an inimitable expression of humour, 
which, as it was restrained by polite- 
ness from having the usual vent in 
laughter, contented itself with dancing 
about their eyes and mouth, and illu- 


minating their striking countenances 
with all the brilliancy of comic ex- 
pression. 


** Humphry, my love,” (my name is 
Humphry) said a shrill-toned female 
voice, which crackled on my tympanum 
the moment Shakspeare had addrested 
himself to speak. “‘ Humphry, sir,” 
and the transition, from my love to sir, 
was given with great effect, as she 
discovered me asleep, and shook me 
with a touch not quite so soft as my 
Peri— The urn has been hissing, and 
spitting, and groaning, on the tea-table 

s half-hour.—Recollect, you bade 
me try my best Pegou cannister to- 
night. Mrs Cockit, too, has stepped 
in to take her rubber.—And you no 
doubt expect to be allowed to sit 
dreaming here, an immoveable non- 
entity—rise, sir, and leave your va- 
garies.” I opened my eyes slowly on 
the severe and saturnine features of 
my maiden sister Dorothy—they o 
rated like a spell—Shakspeare-and his 
circle—Jovius and his illustrious com- 
pany flitted for a moment before me, 
then faded into air, and restored me 
to the lower realities of the tea-urn 
and Mrs Cockit. 


—_ 


ON THE SYMBOLICAL USES OF SALT. 


MR EDITOR, 
Stnce the publication of The’ Tales of 
my Landlord, a considerable degree of 
attention has been excited in regard to 
an ancient custom, the memory of 
which had been almost lost, that of 
being seated at table “ above” or “ be- 
low the salt.” ‘Through the channel 
of your valuable Miscellany, it has 
been shewn that this custom was by 
no means peculiar to Scotland, but 
prevailed also in England, and was 
not unknown on the Continent. In 
proof of this, Bishop Hall, Ben Jon- 
son, and Massinger, as well as Perat 
among the French, have been sum- 
moned as witnesses.—Magazine ‘for 
May, p. 133. . 

this mode of distinguishing rank, 
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marking the line of distinction, in, 


BB« P i 
Or ex ng estimation, bears so sine 
gralestn vhiutoctet: ‘that one’ can hardly 
be mide wequainted With it withou 


immediately ng’ the ae A, 
” ener A originate?” 
The 'qfery has been put, 
by -an: intelligent’ correspondent," in 
your'third Nuntber's but, it ‘conse- 
quehee af the oblivion of forme ages, 
and. thé imdifferénce which men have 
generally sanifésted in regard to the 
origin “of customs with which they 
were’ themselves bsg familiar, 
there is weason to ear, that from the 
depths of antiquity no responsive voice 
shall nt oreo none at least that can 
give a certain or distinct sound. 

As*in the days of our forefathers 
the dalt-seller was placed in the mid- 
dle of the table, that it might run no 
risk of ‘being overturned, it might at 
first view seem, that, as its position 
divitled the table as it were into two 
equal yj the expression, “ sitting 
above,” or' “ sitting below, the salt, 
meant ‘nothing more than having a 

at the upper, or at the lower, 
end 6f the table ; and thus, that the 
relation, ‘which one’s seat was said to 
bear to'the sa/i, was merely acciden- 


tal,- from the circumstance of the 
vessel “whieh contained it being the 
central object; in the same manner as 
one;"in our own time, might be said 
to sit above or below the epargne. 


But al hit may afterwards ap- 
pear that, the ancients, salt 
was the’ established symbol of friend- 
ship, I do not sée that the relative 

ition éf individuals, as above or 

low ‘the vessel which contained it, 
could ‘be meant of a to pce 
the or less degree of respect 
which their host entertained for them. 
For, in: this case, actual propinquity 
to the salt-seller, whether the person 
sat above or below it, must have been 
the test of estimation. 

If, however, it could be supposed, 
that the salt-vat did not equally «divide 
the table as to its length, but that it 
was placed nearer the head or bottom, 
as the less or more honourable guests 
exceeded in number, this difficulty 
would be obviated. For thus it must 
have been understood, that it was not 
propinquity to this symbol, but the 
possession of a seat above it, that con- 
stituted the peculiar badge of honour. 
But perhaps all that we can fairly 
deduce from the custom referred to 
is, that the choice of this utensil, as 


connexion with the great importanee 
attached to its contents, and the care 
exercised to p 
turned, may 


pect to some more ancient rite or idea, 
the meaning of which, and even its 
peculiar character, had been lost in 
the lapse of ages. 

Trivial as the custom under consi- 
deration may 4) —to those especi- 
ally who would deem it a degradation 
were they to waste a thought on the 
vestiges of popular tradition, who find 
sufficient occupation for their superior 
powers in acquainting themselves with 
the ever-varying minutie of modern 
manners—the inquiry leads us much 
farther back than might at first be im- 
agined, and points to sources of intel- 

ence not unworthy of the investiga- 
tion of the philosophic mind. 

Various proofs, have been given of 
the symbolical use of salt, in connexion 
with Divine worship, among ancient 
nations. As salt was invariably used 
in the sacred rites of the heathen, from 
whom immediately it was received by 
the Church of R 
thought that this custom was borrow- 
ed from the Jews. It was one of the 
laws’ delivered by Moses, ‘‘ Ev 
oblation of thy meat-offering shalt 
thou season with salt.” Lev.. ii. 13. 
V. Etymol. Dict. of the Scottish Lan- 
guage, vo. Savt, adj..and Saut-F art. 

‘* The great importance attached to 
salt,” says Pliny, ‘‘ appears especially 
from the sacred rites of the ancients, 
who never celebrated any sacrifice sine 
mola salsa. For so they denominated 
toasted corn sprinkled with salt ; for 
it, being bruised, was sprinkled on 
the victim. The fire, the head of the 
victim, and the sacrificing knives, 
were indeed all sprinkled with the 
crumbled cake.” Hist. lib. 37. ¢, 7— 
To the same purpose is the language 
of Juvenal :— 

** Sertaque delubris, et farra imponite cul- 
tris.” Satyr. ii. 
And of Tibullus :— 
* At vanum in curis hominum genus omnia 
noctis 
Faree pio placant, et saliente sale.” 
Lib. iii. Eleg. 4 
Hence, as has been observed, the 


term immolatio which was, as it were, 


the consecration of the victim by the , 
act of sprinkling, or of laying, the:;., 





vent its being. over... 
viewed as an indica), 
tion, that there was a hereditary rege... 


ome, it has been . 


— 


mer.aoana=2 @ 
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salted cake on its head. The cake it- 
self was called mola a molendo, because 
it was made of bruised corn, or, tliat 
which had been ground, ‘mo/a, in a 
mill. By means of’ this cake, also, 
which, when bruised, they sprinkled 
on the sacrifice, they used to divine: 
whence the Greek terms, «As vrei, 
i. e. © divination by meal” and 
siroxopaveda, “ divination by the salted 
cake.” 


But salt, even as symbolically re- 
, was not exclusively appropri- 
ated to a religious use. It was also 
an established symbol of friendship 
between man and man. We learn 
from Eustathius, Iliad, A. that amon 
the ancient Greeks salt was presented 
to guests, before any other food, as a 
symbol of friendship. Hence Aschi- 
nes, when describing the sacred rites 
of hospitality, says, that the Greeks 
made t account, ris TéAtws dr05, 
“ of the salt of the city and the pub- 
lic table.” The language of Pliny, 
salem et caseum edere, contains a simi- 
lar allusion; and that of Cicero, 
“ Vulgo dicitur, multos modios salis 
simul ¢gdos esse, ut amicitie munus 
expletum esse.” 

Eustathius says, that ‘ as salt con- 
sists of aqueous and terrene particles 
mixed together, or is a concretion of 
several aqueous parts, it was intimated 
that, in like manner, the stranger 
and his host, from the time of their 
tasting salt together, should maintain 
a constant union of love and friend- 
ship.” This idea, however, seems by 
far too metaphorical and refined to 
have originated a custom received by 
nations in an early state of society. 

Others, with greater BP sermons. f 
have observed, that, as salt preserves 
meat from corruption, the use of it, 
as a symbol, signified that the friend- 
ship, which its commencement in 
a mutual participation of it, should be 
firm and lasting. 

Tt has also a ye that io 
custom respec e purifying quality 
of salt, which was commonly used in 
lustrations, and that it intimated that 
friendship should be free from all ar- 
tifice, j ry! and suspicion. 

Potter, I find, has in general pre- 
ferred the same idea that had occur- 
red to me, in regard to the origin of 
salt as a symbol of friendship. “ It 
may be,” he says, “ the ground of this 
custom was*only this, that salt was 
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used at all entertainments, both of the 
gods and men, whence a pai 
sanctity was believed to be in 
it. It is thence bens & dss, divine 
salt, by Homer; and, “tga a°dss, holy 
salt, by others ; and salinorum eppo+ 
situ, by the peeing of salt on the 
table, a sort of holiness was suppo 

to be derived to them.” pe i 415. 


From. the of Jue 
deus, it has Peosr ster! 


with 
‘appearance of truth, that Subonah he 


mention is made of this. circumstance 
in the Pentateuch, salt was always 
placed on the table of shew-bread 
along with the loaves. ‘ The table,” 
says this ancient writer, “ has its po- 
sition towards the south, upon which 
there are bread and salt.” Vit, Moys. 
lib. 3. Scacchus concludes, that there 
must have been at least two salt-sellers, 
because the Greek term (ass) is used 
in the plural. Myrothec. ii, 495. 

The figurative connexion between 
salt and friendship does not appear so 
close, that this can well be viewed as 
the primary use of the symbol. It 
seems n to suppose, that be- 
fore it would be applied in this man- 
ner, it had been generally received. as 
an established emblem of what was 
permanent. Now, this idea was most 
probably borrowed from the mode of 
confirming covenants by sacrifice, in 
which salt was invariably used; and 
it is well known, that sacrifice was a 
common rite in confederation, not only 
where God was the principal party, 
but between man man. This is 
evident, from the account given of the 
covenant between Jacob and Laban, 
Gen. xxxi. 44, 45. .A8 an agreement 
of this kind was called ‘‘ a covenant 
by sacrifice; from,the use of salt in 
the oblation, it was also denominated 
** a covenant of salt,” Num. xviii. 19. 

That singular phrase, ‘‘ the salt of 
the covenant,” Lev. ii, 13, obviously 
contains the same allusion. With this 
corresponds the German term, sa/z- 
bund, explained by Wachter in his 
Glossary, Foedus firmum validumque 
ratione durationis. 

The presenti 
or the eating 


of salt to a stranger, 
it with him, might 


thus come to be a common symbol of 
friendship, as containing a reference 
to the ancient sacrificial mode of enter- 
ing into leagues of amity ; although 
those who used this might in general 
be total strangers to its meaning. 
Hence, also, most probably, the idea 
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he pac As sei 
80 iy?yt apm received, that the spill- 
ing of the salt was a bad omen ; as it 
was su’ to forcbode the breach 
of that friendship, of which the con- 
Junct i of salt was the 
Tt would + however, that the 
‘symbol itse been pretty gene- 
‘ally diffused among the nations. We 
are informed, that, to this day, the 
‘eating of bread and salt together is a 
‘symbol of friendship among the Mus- 
covites. Stuck. Antiq, Conviv. p. 270. 
Those who would wish to have fur- 
ther information in regard to this 
ancient custom, may, besides the wri- 
‘ter last quoted, consult Pierii Hiero- 
glyph. fol. 221, D. ; Pitisci. Lexic. vo. 
“Sal. sand Potter's Antiquities of Greece, 
loc. cit. 
‘ [may afterwards supply you with 
a few remarks on the singular custom 
of using bread and salt as the instru- 
ments of adjuration. ANTIQuus. 


—— 


SKETCHES OF FOREIGN SCENERY AND 
MANNERS. 


No IV. 


Amsterdam. 


I vert Haarlem yesterday evening, 
and in about three hours found my- 
self in Amsterdam, the greatest city 
of Holland, and at one time the em- 
‘poriam of European commerce. I 
perambulated the streets, &c. this 
morning. It is a dull, and, in my 
‘opinion, an uninteresting place. The 
canals are certainly very spacious, and 
the streets well and pleasantly shaded 
Msi Be sed trees; but to a 
stranger who knows not, and does not 
desire to know, any thing about mer- 
eantile matters, it must necessarily be 
stupid. In forming an estimate of 
any object, much ds upon the 
state of the observer's mind at the 
time. During my short stay in this 
town, the heavens wore a gloomy as- 
pect, the weather was damp and raw, 
the streets were dirty, and the hotel 
in which I lodged partook in a con- 
siderable degree of all these qualities ; 
which means, the impressions of 
Iness, cleanliness, and comfort, 

which I had received during the pre- 
ceding part of my journey, were in 
some degree effaced. There are, how- 
ever, I have no doubt, many objects 


in Amsterdam well worthy of atten. 
tion. 

The ci-devant Stadthouse, now the 
Palace, is a grand building, and mag. 
nificently fitted up. It contains three 
large rooms full of paintings, chieff 
b hia’ ae ap weg Me m 
pie six or eight of them, parti. 
cularly the Rural Scenes, with cae 
by Paul Potter; and the Eyeni 
School, by Gerard Dow. This last 
should have preferred to any of the 
others. There is also a large picture 
by Vandyke, which contains several 
figures. In it there is the head of an 
old man, for which, it is said, the 
burgomasters were offered seven thou- 
sand florins. It is calculated that this 
building cost upwards of thirty mil- 
lions of guilders. It was founded in 
the mud, upon 13,659 large wooden 
piles, and measures 282 feet in front, 
by 235 in depth, and 116 in height, 
exclusive of the tower. It is situated 
in the great square of the city, which 
is sufficiently spacious to.afford a pro- 
per view. In this dwelling Lewis 
Bonaparte, while king of Holland, re- 
sided. Of the mildness, equity, and 
humanity of this man, every one 
speaks well. He seems to have been 
a pretty general favourite. Although 
the Prince of Orange may be im some 
respects popular, I have never heard 
any one mention the name of the pre- 
sent king. I went through the whole 
of the Palace, which is finished chiefly 
with marble, and most superbly fur- 
nished. The grand hall is a magnifi- 
cent apartment, and with the excep- 
tion of Ji Salone, the 'Town-hall of 
Padua, is the finest I have ever seen. 
Besides the paintings before-mention- 
ed, I remember another with which 
was much delighted. It represents a 
meeting of Dutch gentlemen, upon 
what occasion I do not remember. 
this painting, however, it is said, that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds declared it to 
be the finest and most characteristic 
thing he had ever seen, and that any 
man might tell what each of the per- 
sons represented was going to say. 

I visited the house possessed by a 
society called Feliv Meritis. It was 
founded about the year 1777, by some 
opulent lovers of science, among whom 
was the well-known Van Swinden. 
This society, I am informed, is com- 
posed of five classes. The attention 
of the first is directed chicfly to the 
improvements in commerce, navigate 
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tion, and agriculture ; the second de- 
yotes itself to natural philosophy ; the 
third to drawing ; the fourth to music ; 
and the fifth to general literature. 

On the top of the house is an ele- 
vated dome, from whence there is a 
commanding view of the city, and of 
the rich plains in the neighbourhood, 
with parts of the Zuyder Zee and the 
Haarlem-meer on either side. Each 
department of the society has a cabinet 
to exemplify, and instruments suited 
to the exposition and advancement of 
the particular branch of science or of 
art which its labours are intended to 
illustrate. 

Amsterdam, like most. great. com- 
mercial towns, is not characterised by 
excessive cleanliness. EXER those 
by the sides of the canals, which are 
broad and adorned by rows of fine 
trees, the streets are dull and narrow. 
Most of the houses incline forward, 
so that the streets are necessarily nar- 
rower above than below, by which 
means a portion of day-light is exclud- 
ed, producing a corresponding degree 
of darkness and gloom. In the attic 
story of these houses the winter sup- 
plies of fuel, &c. are deposited, after 
being hoisted up from the street by 
means, of a projecting beam ; and I 
conclude, that this inclination forward, 
is to prevent any bulky articles trom 
striking against the windows below. 
The houses are of great height, and 
chiefly built of brick, and without any 
relative plan or uniformity of aspect. 

There are, however, many dwelling 
houses which I visited in Amsterdam, 
particularly in Kiezer’s Gragt, and 
Heeren Gragt, which are built in the 
most elegant and commodious manner. 
The steps up to the doors are of a 
grayish marble—the lobbies are finish- 
ed with white marble floors—and the 
different apartments are decorated in 
the Continental style, with magnifi- 
cent mirrors. The windows, too, are 
wide and lofty, many of them consist 
of panes of crown glass, three or four 
feet long, and of a proportional breadth ; 
and the doors are richly carved and 
ornamented. Almost every lobby ter- 
minates with the view of a little flower 
garden, which produces a freshness 
and beauty unknown in most large 
cities. In as far as I have observed, 
there are no flag-stones, or foot-path 
of any kind, even in the finest streets. 

In the dock-yard I saw three sail of 
the line, built there by Bonaparte, and 
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went on board one of them, called the 
Piet Hein, not yet launched, _I.ob- 
serve here, that vessels, at least. suc 
as I have seen, are built with th 
prows to the. water, whereas with us 
they are usually launched stern fore- 
most. The cradles, orcamels (kame- 
len ), upon which large ships are lifted, 
and carried over the banks and shoals 
of the Zuyder Zee, are yery curious, 
though well known.: In, the model 
room, there is a ship of the line in mi- 
niature, about six or eight feet. long,,, 
made of mahogany, which opens by 
hinges at the -bow,' and shows the 
whole interior of a hundred guuship, 
even to the minutest birth and Jeéker. 
In the same room there.is a model of 
De Ruyeter’s favourite ship, with all 
her guns, masts, sails, and rigging; in 
the highest order, On shore there’ is 
a vessel kept pe. yy igged, where 
young men inten or the navy. are 
taught to run up in the dark); and as 
by constant exposure to rain, and the 
vent of that minute attention which 
during a voyage. is’ indispensably ne- 
cessary, the cordage pon cigs 
way, these youths occasionally expe- 
rience more rapid descents than they 
consider as entirely consistent with the 
eternal fitness of things ; so that.they 
are at least taught something before 
they go to sea. A*Dutchman, how- 
ever, in good health, is said never to 
alight upon his head, and I believe 
that the fact, though singular,, is an 
exact agreement with our theory. of 
gravitation. During the only, Sunday, 
which I passed in this town,. 1. visited 
most of the churches ; ‘none of which, 
however, are at .all to be » 

with those I have already seen. <n 
one of them I found a Scotch. clengy- 
man, preaching to his countrymen. in 
the language-ot' his country. ;. He. in- 
culcated the doctrine of eternal-—-+— 
with great spirit; frightened the young 
children, and made, the,old women 
turn up the white of their eyes ; and 


appeared, wherewithal, to be:seme- 
what better than wise. ’ , 
Utrecht, 


I tert Amsterdam ‘in the evening, 
with the intention of travelling during 
the night, as the’ sky foreboded a gul- 
try day ; I was moreover induced to 
this, from the beauty of the full moon 
the preceding night. On my: way to 
the treckschuyt, I crossed. the Amstel 
by the Pont Neuf, a magnificent bridge, 
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600 feet long, and 70 broad. It is 
upon 30 arches, and on each side 
Dadectl' tothe cal = thew: b 
to the only t public 
walk which I observed in or near Am- 
, and I unfortunately did not 
discover it till the Ma, Yad my de- 
parture. It was crowded by people of 
all ranks and ages; and I observed a 
en Reus tr ae chip. oo 
wn 
j ” min which little 


© 


rery thing here seems to be put to 
use. fed onpe ap A yralgam. 
se Oe Wodod wit th bull dogs an 
s, loaded with heavy burdens, or 
little carts; and in a 

house in which I visited, there was an 


flies and wasps from some 
fruit which lay ripening in the sun. 
About t in the evening, I em- 
ed on board the treckschuyt for 
cht. The ruif, as it is called, or 
entered the ruim with a most motley 
p- This is the larger part of the 
it, and may contain near forty 
, whereas the ruif, or small n- 
rtition near the stern, does not 
more than eight. It is lighted 
*iling by a lamp, and is so 
t a man of ordinary 
upright. A lo 
pies each side, 
range down the cen- 
in an obscure 
a complete view 
novel scene. 
in all about three-and- 
De and by accident they 
ed themselves in the most 
and striking _ attitudes. 
before me lay a band of 
with their scythes 
» nde in the arms of 


Hi 
tf 
bbe 


as 


rue 
uit 


tf 
| 





serving merely to render darkness vi- 
sible. ‘The two principal figures were 
on each side of the lamp. On 

the one side there lay a gigantic dra- 
goon, with huge mustachios and a long 
sabre; he lad a black patch on his 
forehead, and wore on his breast a 
of honour. He was lying on the 
ground, with his head and chest some- 
what raised : in his right hand he held 

; 


his sabre ; and his left, which suppor 
ed his head, hung over his° 
helmet. On the other side of the 
upon a bench, lay a tall thin’ figure. 
with a sallow complexion ; a nose 
chin handsome, but rather too much 
hooked ; and the blackest and 
fiery eyes I ever experienced. "te 
seemed about 50 years of age ort 
wards, and wore'a long blue great cit; 
with a head-dress of white musi: | 
sembling-eturkish turbah,’ atid 
morocco shoes. | He lay upon ‘his sdé 
jem face to the ight 5 his ei 
sup} is right hand, and ‘iy 
cited there was a as he he 
most attentively an eisurely. ‘ 
Every two or three eataraths he raised 
his head, and fixed his sight on 
pr aaa ogee we S the contents 
S e Seen 4 ok have believed 
m some pow magician engreiaat 
with the Sd of the magie’ art) “Or' 
even the Prince of Darkness hiniself,”’ 


Of regal port, tho’ faded splendour, wan,” 
In the back-ground were figures and 
faces of every kind—men, women, and 
children-; some of which, from’ the 
unsteady light of the lamp, appearéd 
to advance and recede like the repre-' 
sentations of the Phentamnagorle Wu 
all were asleep, save Satan .nd myself? 
Seldom have I seen any countenatiée’ 
which impressed me more ‘with ‘thé’ 
idea of a whose ways ‘weré not! 
those of the world ; and, though we’ 
are now perhaps some hundred miles’ 
from each other, in imagination I still’ 
behold his fiery countenance, and al« 
most tremble at “ the trouble’ of his 
darkened eye.” ened 
At four in the morning I arrived at’ 
Utrecht ; and being attracted’ By the® 
beauty of an eiderdown coverlet, and’ 
fatigued by my watching in the night} 
I went to Bed for some hours. i 
I am much pleased with my resi?’ 
dence here, and have passed my timé”’ 
much more happily than in Amster’ 
dam. Utrecht is the sweetest town?’ 
have yet seen in Holland. ‘The rane’ 
parts are high and broad, and«com’ 
mand a fine view of the adjacent’ 
country, which is rich and beautiful’ 
The walls are surrounded by abroad’ 
fosse ; on the other side ef which, a8'' 
in Leyden, there is a delightful walk” 
all round the town. ‘The stripe of 
ground between the walls and the 





fosse is divided into small and elegant: 


gardens, in many of which there are 





—- am ete nee © GG -tet 


ee ee) 
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SN ee elite — TS ae se Se 


lait] 
amer-houses of great heauty.' The 
between , 
ad. ¢ venerable, walls tower 
ve, them is, very: fine; and the 
whole is reflected by the water, which 
in many places is bordered by two of 
the most picturesque trees in nature, 
the willow and the weeping birch. 
. dagen pene one streets are 
cher ’ present more 
er taichy of a —— village 
than of a. caty, Wi regard 
to any object of curiosity which U- 
trecht may contain, I am ignorant, as 
the greater part of my time, from sun- 
rise tosunset, was spent on the battle- 
ments. The morning after my ar- 
rival I met with a Dutchman, ex facie 
a schoolmaster, who spoke to me in 
Latin, At this I was somewhat a- 
larmed ; but I thought it better, at 
least, to appear. as learned as he. So 
I told him, in mepr ye ene 
Hungarian priest ; that Latin was m 
vernacular tongue; and that I _ 
travelling to Paris to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, to speak which I was anxious 
to avail myself of every opportunity 
before visiting the capital. ‘This had 
Fae desired eo me me he a 
language ; as he spoke Frenc 
with as much awkwardness as I did 
pe I detection. Among 
pieces.of informatien, he told 
me,, what I perhaps ought to have 
known, before, that U t is one of 
the oldest towns in Holland ; that in 
the time of the Romans it was a mere 
ferry,, called Trajectum, afterwards 
Trajectum Ulpii, out of respect to 
Ulpius Trajan ; and that from these 
the present name was derived. He 
also informed me, that there is in this 
neighbourhood a colony of Moravian 
brethren, of the simplicity and pro- 
priety of whose manners he gave an 
eae account. The females are 
distinguished, according to their age, 
by .a difference in the colour of the 
riband upon their Rose colour 
characterizes the children under twelve 
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journey hither ‘from: 

was a lovely’ night,’ with. 9’ 
moon; and the skywas brigh 
more blue than E: 


adorned with many villas, 

by gardens and shrubberies, .¥ 
have summer-houses “upoit * 
water's edge; 


ruim. We glided smoothly. 

one fine grove’ to’ another, “wit 
moon and her attendant no on thie, 
still water, either sailing along with 
us, as if competing with each othet,, 
or suddenly ‘obscured and darkened 
by the dense foliage of some majestic 
tree. oe a 


J 
~.P ate? 


the evening, and travelled the 
night from Utrecht to Gouda... In th 
ruim I found as motley.a’ group. as Ou, 
the former occasion.’ ‘The company. 
was, however, very musically indinat, r 
Ons bien Comme ae “erin Bb 
whistling a tune, ano ummec 
and a third ung aloud. Ration 
not sto ‘young man pro- 
duced 2 flute, and an ola che a fiddle, 
and to it they set, whistlers, hammers 
singers, flute-players, gnu fiddlers, al 
together, and produced’ amongst ' 

no inharmonious ‘concert. The | 
of music, ‘indeéd, ‘seems & promi 
feature in the character of the» 
classes in Holland,’ and the “only | 
musethent which I have observeil '« 
pable of making them’ withdraw their’ 
tobacco-pipes from their mouths. Thi: 
effect, however, it does not alway: 

duce, for I have frequently seen’, then 
smoke and sing‘at thé same titne. Ju 
Holland, indeed, ‘a is npr ponte 
necessary in the performance of every 
duty—moral, physical, apd commer= 





years old; from that period till the. cial. 


age of eighteen, yellow and a deeper 

are worn; a pale rose colour is 
then assumed, which is kept till mar- 
Tiage ; after which the colour is sky 
blue. Widows wear white ribands, 
“« jusq’ a la mort ;” but J forgot to 
ask if any change is affected in this 
matter by a second marriage. 

I_ was much delighted with my 

Vou. I.. 


- T arrived at, Gouda, just as the. a 
appeared above the horizon, which. in: 
this country is ata very early hour,. 
As there is not a, cliff or, mountayn, 
‘ within the visible diurnal sphere,’* 
the sun is seen emerging, as if from 
the plain of the ocean, without an oh« 
ject to intercept his horizontal. rays, 
There is indeed a oop of the pice 
4 
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, the broad Seotch,) and who 


treating me to a glass of 
‘Whadh, together with the snuff 
his shirt-ruffle, brought tears to 


this most 
Qdankjuck, dupereed in the siitgesee, 


pk na bg ee mmety time 
‘He myself quite at home, 
aspect of a few streets and 
ing familiar to me, in conse- 
of my former visit. I believe 
able to discover any 
fiéw in Rotterdam, or worth 
3 ‘and shall therefore, in 


to-morrow for m 
Preeep wide Trothartande e 
I consider the Dutch to be a civil 
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tion. Their cleanliness and sobriety 
are beyond praise; and their 
— the exception of coasters 
idle seamen, who proffer their services 
ee ae and who ere 
rogues all the world over—I have had 
no reason to doubt. The love of gait 
seems their ruling passion; but, exe 
clusive of Jews, who are very numére 
ous in this country, I am not aware 
any mean or dishon. 
n ces to promote its gratifie 
a of the gentlemen, leads, 
~— Bem to the ialiet 
are in general a 
chou, I believe, in propntion ay 
their numbers, there are more beauti» 
ful women the Jews in Hole 
land than among the Dutch, properly 
sé-called. The beauty of the higher 
ranks did not appear to me:te be in any 
dugres peculiar or national, but: admit- 
of variety ; as I frequently 
observed, in the same town, featutes 
which would have been considered, in 
the respective countries, as characters 
istic of Britain, France, Germany, and 
Spain. The Batavian embonpoint is 
more frequently exemplified by the 
men than by the — A 
In some parts of Holland, icu- 
larly at Haarlem and Satcbend on 
the oceasion of a bivth, a piece of silk, 
with a lace border, four or five inches 
in diameter, sometimes round, somes 
times squate, is pasted on the outside 
of the lady’s door, as an intimation to 
the world, that is, the neighbour on 
each side of her house, of this import- 
ant event. In our own country, as I 
was informed by an elderly gentleman 
- Amsterdam, = way in p= 
owever attem to be disguised, 
imdeed idetanlly denied, were you t 
assert such a thing, is conveyed bya 
paper, entitled, ‘* Please call at the 
door,” as if, the old gentleman added, 
any gentleman not paid for it, would 
accept of such an invitation, or call by 
& route appropriated exclusively. for 
servants, s clerks, sick~nurses 
in long silk cloaks, and square-sterned 
our remote 
ancestors, I am cr assured by 


their several old women and some antiqua- 


been imposed upon by any one, 
been treated wih neglect 
any right to expect atten- 


ries, had only it seems one door, and 
that sometimes low enough. Even at 
nt, I am told, that some decent- 
ing people reside at this moment 
in many parts of Britain, up sometimes 
one pair of stairs; and sometimes up 








contrive, 





GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
STRATHEARN. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tne wonderful revolutions to which 
the surface of the globe has been sub- 
since its primary formation, 
ve of late years claimed the atten- 
tion of philosophers. Those changes, 
almost every where apparent, have 
given rise to new theories no less sin- 
gular than satisfi » and have ex- 
ye at hype - a ind to —— 
aequainted with the causes by whic 
those extraordinary ruin have 
been occasioned, and which, in former 
times, either escaped their notice, or 
al so mysterious and inscrut- 
able as to preclude all research. 

The human ve re now ome 
any conception of that aspect whi 
‘the surface of the earth originally had 
assumetl, though it ‘cannot be doubted, 
‘that, from the various ts employ- 
ed in the mighty ions of nature, 
exerted in giving form and stabili- 
ty to our planet, eonsiderable irre- 
gularity must alt along have diversi- 





* See Plinius’s Nat. Hist. B. 9, C. 491. 
Cicero de Divinatione, 2. 39. and many 


German works on the language of birds and 
other animals. 





Geological Observations on Strathearn. 






patible with those laws whieh are supe 
posed to have been ealled acti 
in the formation of the $3 
though it is not necessary, on the pree 
oie cng Vass Nee 
e€ con 
tunian theories, we must still be 
scious, that many 
stantly presented 
Sen england ts 
in 
earth, are consistent with, 
very plausibly be attributed to, the; in- 
fluence . both ng) pos nee 
For the purpose ibiting; 
object of geology more immediately 
within the reach of our own ebserva- 
tion, we shall 
an extraordinary 


4 








worthy of uy te as this . 
possesses a variety of subjects interest 
ing to the student of nature, and to 
the lover of hersublime and picturesqu 
nko goent chain of be: Gama 

e great chain rampian 
sneuintelion-auisbdh constitutes the 
thern, as,the Ochil hills do the sow 
ern, boundary mn vale are in 
many parts com primitive 
matien; but in several places this for- 
mation is surmounted by secondary 
rock of various character and diversity 
of alternation and position. The.por- 
tion of those mountains in the vicinity 
of Lochearn, and what forms the im- 
= limits of at lake, « is . not 
wholly granitic, their exteriorbei 
ona with .waeke, different. 
of shistus, lime, and sandstone... ? 
beds of trap are’ also visible, in, jts 
usual linear direction, traversing these 
rocks without regard to. their stratifi- 
cation, and always disposed in yertyal 


walls, ‘ ' oiteies 

But the most striking sg gs in 
the district of Strathearn are, sure 
prising changes that the ground has 















Geological: Observations on Strathearn. 


ble its t magni- 
ving occupied the whole of 
from its south-eastern extrem- 
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The efflux of Lochearn, in its then 
extensive form, seems to have been 
different from te course harm the 
river at t follows in ing the 
lain of Dalginross, and preter 

ve passed from Ochtertyre,: whose 
lakes are the remains of ancient 
eastern boundary, along the hollow.at 
the manse of Monivaird, near to,which. 
it was joined by the water of Turret, 
At the Sweeping the old and per. 
haps original of the river Earn 
can plainly be traced along the west 
side of the town of Crieff, where it 
still. intersects two of the streets, 
sweeping, in a circular direction, the 
base of the hill on which that town is 


of built, and passing eastward, held ‘its, 


tis also of a decisive character, being 
posed of water, gravel, and al- 


luvion, as almost all the stones that 
have been dug up are round or el- 

ical, the certain effects of water ; 
and this is particularly the case in the 
neighbourhood of Ochtertyre, along 
the road from Crieff to Comrie. On 
the south side of the valley, near the 


attrition by the action of 
water, and have been consolidated by 
the admixture of metallic oxide, This 
species of rock is not commonly to be 
met with in the interior of thekingdom, 
and in no situation but where consid- 
erable, bodies of water either now are, 
or have formerly been. _ On the west- 
em of Scotland it.is frequentl 
seen ;, but. we sin net srgueinies wi 
its, in masses of great mag- 
ni at a distance from the coast, 
nor in situations of very lofty eleva- 
tion. 


" ee ee sclineg tials wes 
Antiquaries, that on this spacious plain was 
fought the celebrated battle of the Gram- 
pians, betwixt the Caledonian and Roman 
armies 3,.and, certainly, the — of many 
places in the neigh bourhood go far to sane- 
tig such a belief. 





course upwards of 90 feet higher than 
the preseat river. Pursuing that: di« 
rection, it appears to have made seves 
ral windings until it reached: Aber« 
cairney, whence it continued its chan« 
nel, with little variation from a straight 
line, nearly due east, running along 
the tract of the Powaffery — now 
a re e stream, over the 
ie the ruins of the whe, 
of Inchaffery ; and, holding the same 
line, passed below the House of Bal« 
‘gowan and the. Castle of Methven, 
until it joined the Water of Almond 
at Pitcairn Green, at that peri 
bably an arm of the sea, which } 
certainly covered large portions of the 
flat land along: the banks of the Tay 
near Perth. Over the whole of this 
ground undoubted proofs of the ef+ 
fects of water are evident, by an ex« 
amination of the debris collected at: 
different times, which form a. variety, 
of strata, ‘and contain boulder stones 
of many species, brought fromthe 
mountains by successive floods and 
inundations of the river. 

But, after the river had ceased to 
flow by the course which it has thus 
been supposed primarily to have taken; 
the aie of Strathearn seems to Have: 
undergone other considerable: revolue 
tions from the changes of its river. 

We have said that Lochearn,)at- 
cording to its original expanse, formed 
a lake, from its western extremity to 
thehouseof Ochtertyre, of twenty miles. - 
long, but of irregular breadth. The 
catastrophe which diminished it tothe 
present size, and gave the river a new 
direction, does not seem inexplicable. 
It is the opinion of many profound ge- 
ologists, that the. western,; mainland, 
of Scotland, with its numerous islands 
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and promontories, were anciently unit- 
ed, forming a compact and undivided 
continent ; but that by tremendous 
convulsions, produced by general as 
well as by partial earthquakes, a dis- 
junction of the primary structure was 
effected, and occasioned that separation 
of islands from the mainland, and on 
the mainland that astonishing irregu- 
ity of coast; so indented with arms 
of the sea, which renders its navigation 
so intricate, but gives to the mineral- 
ogist an* ample field of research, and 
to the painter an admirable display of 
sublime scenery.—To the cause that 
has produced such wonderful pheno- 
mena, do we also attribute the reduc- 
tion of ancient —— se 
The d e river from the 
t lore plain of Dalginross, the 
| so bottom of the lake, is through 
a-narrow chasm, the sides of which 
appear at one time to have been united, 
as they: are composed of the same 
materials, and were disjoined by some 
of those convulsions of the earth, 
which, even of late years, have been 
so common in that vicinity. This dis- 
union must have been sudden, though, 
from the very remote period at which 
we may believe it. too: » NO ca 
lamitous consequences as to human 
life could have happened, as the king- 
dom: was probably not. inhabited for 
many subsequent ages. By the sud- 
den tion of this hill, the north 
side of which was washed by the lake, 
an impetuous and irresistible discharge 
of water would be the consequence, 
which, forcing its way through a dif- 
ferent tract of country from the former 
stream, must have carried every 0 
substance before it, and sped 
y’have formed a new channel for it- 
self. But this latter course, from pass- 
ing along a more enlarged plain than 
formerly, has produced considerable 
alterations on the face of the country, 
which is ee ae by deep 


hollows that have been washed out by 
the stream. 
“The river in the plain near Comrie 


has taken various channels after the 
ground was drained by the breaking 
out of the water that anciently cover- 
ed it; and when it descends below 
Crieff, the whole low land is marked 
by the numerous courses it has pur- 
sued at different periods. To trace 


these windings is not an arduous un- 
dertaking ; but, excepting in a few in- 
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stances, a particular description might 
not be generally interesting. The 
deep chasms, however, exhibit. some 
objects of mineralogical curiosity, and 
the steep banks expose a series of al- 
luvial stratification, illustrative of the 
revolutions to which the soil and 
surface of mountainous countries are 
liable. 

Having exhausted too much of your 
time, on a subject of little importance 
perhaps to your readers,’ we have only 


to observe, that in similar 
objects of inquiry, sources of rational 
amusement may be developed, which 
may ultimately lead to the acquisition 
of knowledge and the prosecution of 
useful. science, while they must direct 
the mind to the contemplation of that 
Power whose wisdom has ordered, and 
whose omniseience has r , the 
magnificent and won operations 
of nature, so constantly under our ob= 
servation. _ + DicaLepon. 

Crieff, Aug. 1, 1811. 


i 
MEMORANDUMS OF A VIEW-HUNTER. 


No III. 


Calais. 


Took a very cursory view of the 
town, as I meant to return through 
it. Not so large as Dover. It has a 
very good market-place, or square, of 
the country town sort: the streets are 
tolerably wide and straight, and the 
houses respectable for a place of its 
size. It has an air and cast of the 
French towns; but I perceived less 
Frenchness, both in its buildings and 
in the dress and manners of its in- 
habitants, than in any other town in 
France. 

Indeed, in London, our women,- 
since the peace, had so entirely aban- 
doned their own simple and natural 
mode of dress, and imitated 
the late fantastic French style in so 
burlesque a way, that, on crossing the 
water, I really began: to imagine that 
simplicity in dress had changed coun- 
tries. I saw ornaments on the French 
side, I own, which it would have been 
more truly ornamental to have been 
without ; but, contrasting what I saw 
with the grotesque habiliments of our 
London belles, I thought I had got 
again among a more natural kind of 
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folks. I recollected, that about a year 
before, on returning te town from the 
country, I wondered, as I walked 
along the streets, what had become of 
all our young women. They used to 
look oat bordie. Now, however, I 
found none but dames with hunch- 


= os 


at Chelsea, and indeed round 

town. ‘There were tiers of every kind 
of gaudy flower, hea up, and 
so close, that the flower-wo- 

man’s basket, about the end of May, 
snag a sallying forth with her 
quets at a penny a-piece, is 

seareely better eames Old age was 
the ton—old fashionedness the rage— 
and grotesque deformity quite the 
thing. But this is rather a Lacgueens 
ag for a view-hunter, and I pass 


Calais is said to contain 7600 souls. 
It is of » by the way, for a 
traveller to state the population of a 
place, when it is known, and whether 
ee or decreasin Fino 
cording to genuine pri of 
statistics, when the number of the in- 
habitants ofa town, and their state as 
to imerease or decrease, are given, we 
can form a guess at the quantum of 


emp the style of living, the 
» if it have few or no ma- 


These connect it with an 
external population ; and when a town 
is of the manufacturing class, the re- 
sults will be of the combined number 
of the latter, andthe residents. Calais 
has scarcely any manufactures, It 
-seems to be in a stationary condition. 
Saw no new buildings. 


* 
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Csept: 
The Tgble d Hite, and French Cook 

I passed into the Salle a Manger, 
waited with some anxious cutiosity 
for dinner, as I had never yet dined 
a table d’héte, or in a French house, 
Both, therefore, particularly awoke my 
attention as a view-hunter. The room 
was spacious. It hells: paper's 
great staring pattern, in squares, with 
vivid Galas tn the French. style: 
The squares contained four mn 
groupes. Two were of Highlander; ' 

the various ex 

found an 


sh gentleman, rin, 
from his frankness and ease, I took 


be an officer out of regimentals, - of 
else a tourist who had seen much ¢ 
the world. He gave me come weal 
information 


. He was going to mike 
a tour ra France in a gig with a ser. 
vant. my expressing my an) 
about recei “cf beck, in thule, aay 
which a officer ye 
me at quay, he begged me 
to be quite at my ease, as it would be 
ing when it was wanted.’ He 
advised me to leave all these cher 
the French themselves, and let 
take their own way. I should find, 
he said, they would not disappoint 
me. The only information I received 
was from this gentleman. It is a 
tonishing how little most tourists can 
or will give of the intelligence we 
want, un we know as much of's 
country ourselves as to ask the ques- 
tions we wish to have answered. 

We sat down to dinner at four 
o'clock, About sixteen of us of both 
sexes. More than one half British. The 
guests seemed to be of various ranks: 
some of them to be residents 
of Calais. A little man, on the left of 
the person at the head of the table, 
evidently a priest, yapeomige: attracte 
ed my attention. He ate with great 
complacency, constancy, and perse- 
verance, without saying any » OF 
seeming to notice the companys 
looked neither to the right hs 
to the left. There was a kind 
smile on his countenance, contaitiit 
a mixture of satire and benevolence: 
it was doubtful which prevailed. “He 
was a Corsican, as I afterwards Iéarnt. 

The dinner was abundant, tnit all 
in the French Style of cookery. Stew- 
ing and frying with butter, or oil ‘and 
yinegar, seem the basis of the style. 
The object of the French cook, a8 of 
all French artisans, is not to follow 
but to excel nature ; or, as our critics 
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of the coxcombical genus (a numerous 
whether of the literary, the 
ord or musical tribes, ex 
sana om the ideal nature which 
they imitate is a nature above nature : 
that is, in this case, as in all other 
cases of the sort, if is a nature that is 
unnatural. 
_ The French seem to plume them- 
selves as much on being the first cooks, 
as on being the first soldiers, in Eu- 
; and certainly, E in gene~ 
mg least her rich i 
folks, rather concede the former palm 
tothem. Thatis nothing tome. I 
must, and I will, think for myself in 
this as in all other cases, let the num- 
bers ye me be what they may. 
Though not affecting to know much 
of the practice of the pleasing art of 
cookery, I conceive I know a little of 
the general theory of it. And if the 
French cook w allow those legiti- 
mate authorities, and the only legiti- 
mate ohes that I acknowledge, nature 
aud reason, to decide, EF should have 
no objection to break a lance with him. 
But the nature which he, in common 
with all Frenchmen, acknowledges, is 
French custom ; and his reason, with 
pa onda any changes in it, is French 
ion. To his argument, decisive 
with him and Frenehmen, it is the 
French custom and the best, I can only 
reply, I admit the fact, but I reject 
the authority. And therefore, if I 
mean to reason on the subject, it must 
be with others. 
The intention of food is to recruit 
of man, and to keep him 
ealth. Nature has also be- 


to prepare those foods as to make them 

as nutritive and palatable as possible. 
It is found, that flesh meat, when 
done, is more i 


any of this natural juice is left in 
_—_ are all nearly in - state 

caput mortuum. It may be a leged, 
that though the juice has been fried 
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or stewed out of the meat, still, how« 


ever, it is found in thesauce of gravy. 
To this I should reply, only @ very 
Peer em nt ee ee By 
e greatest it : 
ed andi ot ereememrs em 
Overdoi is meats, and deprivi 
them of their natural tai nob 


each 
are almost uniformly : 
some are more or less 


peculiar flavours. It:is meant, when 
these are necessary. For, im some 
sorts of food; all artificial sauce is un- 


frequently difficult to tell whether the 
dish he presents you with consists of 
fish, flesh, fowl, or game. Butter, oil, 
milk, vinegar, and sugar, are the ma- 
= ~~ e ene French sauces 
these are ied so copiously 
that it is dishes tanibetelah which ‘is 
wi thin 
formed by those ingredients, 
have the same luscious indiscriminate 
flavour. aS 
And yet further, the French cook 
not only completely spoils the flavour, 


but also the of his foods. . 
Instead of thet elegant and varied show 


wv we 









of butter. imtea . 
In short, French cookery, ‘dike al« 
most all: other » of :the 
French, whatever be their kind, ‘ex- 


hibits the: same contempt of the-ele« 
gance of nature, and the same: fond 
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artificiality and gawdy frip- 
Z attalied t bigh 
3 and among 


oe ny hem amet arte 
mations i ’ been in some 


de hawe 


» Vet, though I by - ee 
rench cookery species, ve 
we-entigatinics io i case. In travel- 


7 


persons 
it , but I consider it by far 
ish I met with in France. 
ot rich ; but it has the real fla- 
meat, and it is not spoilt 
the unpleasing flavours of 


to return ho a 

i of the guests, 
Se eiand iets thie 
children of John Bull, though 
na ea ——_ 

¢ money in France. They criti 
thing with the most unbounded 
tution, and generally, with severity. 
Many a was instituted, and 
of course, ended in favour of 
ny ne tt 
e vin 
ordinaire was Splbbeigt pert iast as 
po ere en tare inns in 
» and that if we called for 


as 
rt 


ras 


it 


called for wine at five 
the bottle. They did 


ing, seemed to be quite as good. I 
fornd it Sling cables Gite ‘beer 
is abominable, I resolved to aie the 
custom of the country, as I done 


before in Germany, and mix wine with 
water for mybeer. The wine is brought 
in long necked’ bottles; and they do, 
not use decanters. This renders their 
wine-drinking much less elegant’ in: 
appearance than ours. However, I bes: 
came reconciled to it. } 

Towards the close of the dinner; 
= ae of three removes, in. 
cluding the dessert of pastry and fruit, 
— m9 female sieaiden ene 

, without saying any thing, as soon: 
as had taken their pro struck. 
up. man played the flute, and: 
the woman a kind of hurdy-gurdy, 
to which she sang: She was of the 
middle age, not very pretty ; but was 
decently dressed; and wore immense 
ear-rings. In the size of this orna-' 
ment, by the way, the lower women 
of Calais seem prodigiously: to. excel. 
She sung in a very tolerable style. 
Some of the gentlemen asked for fas 
vourite airs ; and, at my request, she: 
sang the national air, Vive . Henri 
Quatre. Fond of whatever tends to 
promote cheerfulness and innocent en« 
joyment, I was much delighted with 
this trait of manners, which I after 
wards found to be a common one. 
The female at length came round the 
table with her tambourine. Each per« 
son put in a sous or two. I thought 
the tribute, though the usual one, 
somewhat small; and, pleased with 
the agreeable treat, as well as con 
sidering that I was an Anglais for the 
first time in France, for the honour of 
our country I gave her half a frank. 
I received, in return, a very grateful 
courtesy. 

The company sat a very shott while 
after dinner. I called for coffee. I 
had often heard how superior’ the 
French were at making this delight- 
ful and exhilarating, without intoxi« 
cating beverage. 1 found, from the 
first cup, that their fame was not un- 
justly won. They make it extremely 
strong and black. They use hot milk; 
which seems an improvement. The 
garcon, without being asked, brought 
me the usual accompaniment, some 
chasse café, or a small glass of eau de 
vie ; in plain terms, brandy. This I 
did not choose to touch. It was white; 
and looked well, but I did not try its 
flavour ; and if I had, I am no judge. 


A small glass is a sous and a half, or- 


three farthings. It is astonishing how 
much of this is drank in France by 
1 
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ple of all ranks; and yet we sel- 
om meet with a drunkard in that 


con L 

. My vill, including coffee and wine, 
for in general they do not make a se- 
parate charge for wine when the vin 
ordinaire is used, was three francs and 
a half, or about three shillings. The 
half franc was for the coffee. I thought 
this very reasonable. A similar din- 


net, with coffee, in Kent, exclusive of 
wine, would have cost me at least 
double the sum. 


i 


REMARKS ON GREEK TRAGEDY. 
No IV. 
( Philoctetes Sophoclis.) 


Trae complaint that is sometimes 
made, that.a poet has been unfortunate 
in'the choice of his subject, is saying 
little more than that he has written a 
bad poem. The truth is, that any 
theme, into which the feelings, and 
the passions, and the sufferings of 
men can be introduced, becomes in- 
teresting in the hands of genius. It 
is these that lend a charm to the wild- 
est extravagancies of fiction, that re- 
deem the absurdities of the Odyssey 
and the Arabian nights, and render 
Thalaba, with all its deviations from 
nature, one of the most seductive 
poems in our language. Nothing is 
so interesting to man as man ;—the 
affections of the heart are the part of 
his nature the most suitable to the 
purposes of poetry ; and where these 
may be introduced, the author must 
blame something else than his subject 
if he is unsuccessful. In true history, 
as well as in the works of fiction, it is 
the simple expression of these that is 
most delightful to all classes of men. 
It is owing to these that the story of 
Joseph has been the favourite of na- 
tions for three thousand years ; and 
these, wrought into an endless variety 
ot forms and combinations, render the 
lliad to. this day the most popular 
book in any language. It has seldom 
happened, however, that any author 
has trusted to these feelings so exclu- 
sively of incident, as Sophocles in the 
play of Philoctetes. 

The situation, for it can hardly be 
ealled story, on which this drama is 
founded, arises out of one of these 

Vor. I, 
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numberless legends connected with the 
Trojan war. Philoetetes, who had 
been the associate and friend of Het- 
cules, was present at his death, and 
received from him, as a legacy, his 
bow, and the arrows dipt in the gall. 
of the Hydra, After this event he 
joel the kg: the Greeks asseme 
bled at Aulis for the expedition 
gainst Troy; but so disturbed the 


chiefs by his lamentati rose 
from the pai Br pam agit 


occasi by the: bite of.a:.serpemt; 
that they oot han on shore on the de 
sert island of Lemnos,:where:he yes 
mained ten years in Pypriy Peon 
ness. About the end of period, 
Helenus, a Trojan » Who had 
been made prisoner by ysses, declar- 
ed to the Grecian leaders, that Troy 
could not be taken but by. Philectetes 
armed with the bow.,of) Hereuless 
Ulysses and Neoptolemus:werexdes 
puted by the Greeks to brting® him 
from the island,—and praises. ond 
used by them for--that pi , fora 
the whole fable of the oe gel J 
In the first scene, Uiyees, with 
some difficulty, reconciles the mind of 
Neoptolemus to the deceit which: he 
deemed necessary .to the success .of 
their designs. Philoctetes, though lame 
and infirm, was formidable» by means’ 
of his bow ; and as he detested Ulys- 
ses more than all mankind, ‘it’was :ré4 
quisite to proceed with caution. »/ It 
was agreed, therefore, that Neoptoles’ 
mus should at. first. appear alone to" 
Philoctetes, and tell him,.that. in ’ 
sequence of injuries which he had re~ 
ceived from the Greeks, and chiefly 
from Ulysses, he had deserted thear- 
my, and was on his way home,that 
he might, by common tales and com- 
mon enmities, insinuate himself into 
his favour and confidence. .. In this.he 
succeeded to his wishes, Philoe 
who had lived ten years om 
island, cut off fromthe society 
is easily led into the snare, and is 
greatly delighted with the hopes of he- 
ing again restored to his home.and 
kindred. After so long a period,to meet 
with men and with Greeks, andwonce 
more to listen to the music. of his: na« 
tive language, awakens all .the’sensi« 
bilities of his heart ; and he gives an 
affecting recital of the manner in which 
he had been exposed on this inhospi- 
table shore, and his.sufferings during 
ten long years of solitude. It is not 
casy to conceive human calamity more 
LG 
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aggravated or more hopeless than what 
et Sa description. 
T t had sailed and left him a- 
sleep 


“ What, think’st thou, were my feelings 
when I woke ? 
What were my lamentations, what the tears 
I shed, when I descried the Grecian fleet, 
And my own ships, already far at sea ? 
litary isle, 


I found new cause of sorrow. Time rolled on, 
But slow and melancholy were the hours. 
Within this little cave I found a shelter, 
And with my trusty bow I got me food. 
When the wid pigeons flew within my shot, 
With certain aim did I arrest their flight ; 
But painful were my steps, when forth I 


To fetch my prey, or water from the fountain, 
Or gather wood to kindle me a fire. 
When winter shed its hoar-frosts o’er the 


From the hard flint I struck the living spark, 

To TO hands. that warmed my shiver- 

And shed a kindly feeling thro’ my frame ; 

Yet even then my agonies assailed 

Amid a pause of pain and glimpse of joy. 

Here is no station for the passing ship, 

No piace of refuge for the mariner 

Tossed by the storm, no hospitable roof 

Where he may rest him after toil and danger, 

No mart to tempt him with the hopesof gain; 

Orif theadverse winds bring strangers hither, 

All that I can obtain from them is pity ; 

P a little food or single garment. 
cabo «asta have been vain, 

That they would bear me to my native land, 

That land for which I’ve sigh’d for ten long 
years, 

E to all the miseries of famine, 

torturecaused me by a cureless wound.” 


After a dialogue, in which Philoc- 
tetes panies for several of his friends 
among Grecian chiefs, Neoptole- 
mus wishes that the gods may cure 
his disease, and insinuates that he 
must sail without delay, whom, fear- 
ing that he was again to be deserted, 
he addresses in this pathetic passage : 
* Oh ! by thy father’s and thy mother’s love, 
By all that is most dear to thee at home, 
a + dae here al eons sorrow. 

grant a burden, 
Yet, oh! tnyfriend. be fdeeneccd and saveme ; 
Place me beside the pump, or prow, or stern, 
Or any where, where I may give least hin. 


By the Great Sovereign of the universe, 
ar me, my son, thy wretched suppliant, 
I bow me to the earth and clasp thy knees, 
Lame and infirm, oh! look upon my tears, 
Leave pie not here abandoned by my kind, 
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Where I may never more behold the 

Nor hear the music of the yoice of man ; 

But bear me to my home and to my ki 

And ip a eh loved mansions of my fy. 
er. 

Oft have I sent to him by those who touched 

At this lone isle, that he would take me 


hence ; 
But he is either dead, or those I trusted - 
Neglected me, for still I sorrow here. . 
Son of my friend, son of a glorious father, 
Uh! hear my prayer, and pity me and saye 
me.” 

Neoptolemus complies; and a ma. 
riner arrives, and informs them that 
Diomed and Ulysses had taken an oath 
to carry Philoctetes to Troy, either by 

rsuasion or by force. ‘This throws 

im into a paroxysm of rage, and 
brings on a violent attack of pain. 
Neoptolemus requests that he may be 
permitted to bear his bow, and have 
the pleasure of handling so celebrated 
a weapon. Though he had never be- 
fore quitted it, he can refuse nothing 
to so generous a benefactor. But let 
him speak for himself. 
“* Take it, my friend, for it is but thy due. 
Thou grantest me to look upon the sun, 
And to revisit the Gitean fields, 
My native land, scenes of my infancy, 
That absence has made dearer to my soul, 
And to embrace my father and my friends, 
And triumph over all mine enemies.” 

Here the poet has endeavoured to 
excite sympathy by the exhibition of 
bodily pain, and, hopeiess as the at- 
tempt may seem, not without success. 
The sufferings of Philoctetes are ex+ 
cessive, and he utters loud lamenta- 
tions, till, overcome by torture, he 
falls asleep. In real life, fortitude in 
this species of affliction, the most ters 
rible to which our nature is subject, 
excites 4 pes mingled with admi- 
ration ; but complaints, if they donot 
disgust us, lower the character of the 
sufferer in our esteem. There:is:a 
point, however, at which the fortitude 
of the strongest mind fails, and ‘the 
patient is not more accountable for his 
cries than for any spasmodic affection ; 
but nothing, save a sense of duty, and 
the desire‘of affording relief to a fellow 
mortal, could induce us to witness such 
sufferings.’ Even here Sophocles: has 
shewn judgment ; for it is not-se'much 
by the lamentations of Philoctetesrthat 
he aims at awaking the compassion of 
the spectators, as by his: struggles te 
suppress them, till, overcome by agony, 
he can no longer refrain, by utter 
helplessness of ‘his‘state, ‘andy, above 
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‘Dy his fear lest Neoptolemus, de- 
« by his situation, should abandon 
him, and leave him to the practices 
of his enemies, Diomed and Ulysses. 
After a.short slumber he awakes, 
refreshed and relieved from pain. Now 
that Neoptolemus had obtained the 
bow,-and was freed from the terror of 
that formidable oy he confesses 
to Philoctetes that he was in league 
with Ulysses, and that it was his ob- 
ject to carry him to Troy. ; 
«s Phil. Destructive as the fire ! waker of 
ee , . fi 


Traitor! have I done ought to merit this ? 
Say, art thou not to look on me, 
A helpless suppliant, who did trust in thee ? 
Who robs me of my bow, robs me of life ? 
Oh, wo is me! he will not to me ; 
He does not deign me even a look of mercy. 
Ye lakes, ye promontories, and ye rocks, 
Haunts of the wild beast of the wilderness, 
To you again do I address my plaints : 

Oft have ye seen my tears and heard my 


cries. 
See what the cruel man has done to me! 
He pledged his faith that he would bear me 
home, 
And now betrays me to mine enemies. 
By guile he has obtained the sacred bow, 
Drawn by the mighty hand of Hercules, 
Yet he will vaunt him of the victory 
That he has won over a dead man’s corpse. 
Oh! J am like the shadow of the smoke, 
The image, not the substance of a man. 
Were I what once I was, he had not tri- 
umphed, 
And not even now, but by a stratagem. 
Alas! dost thou refuse to speak to me ? 
By a mean treason thou hast ruined me, 
And spurn’st me from thee like a hideous 


Thou cave, ‘my shelter from the winds and 


ram, 

Without one beam of hope I enter thee. 
My bow no longer shall procure me food, 
But I shall die of famine, and my limbs 
Shall be the banquet of the fowls of heaven.” 

Ulysses now comes on the stage, and 
confesses to Philoctetes that he had 
been betrayed through his agency. A 
long dialogue ensues, but he resists all 
the advices and all the stratagems of 
Neoptolemus and Ulysses, till, near 
the conclusion of the play, the ghost 
of Hercules appears, and informs him, 
that it was for his sake that he had 
descended from heaven, commissioned 
by Jupiter ; that a mansion was pre- 
pared for him among the Gods ; but 
that he must first repair to Troy, 
which could not be taken but by 
means of the bow which he had be- 
queathed to him, and that there only 
he could be cured of his wounds, He 
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yields to this supernatural agency, and 


consents to accompany them. , There 
is somethi pitts tender-in his 
farewell address to Lemnos. 

** Thou cave, that long hast been my 

habitation, suid, 
Ye nymphs that guard the meadows and the 
fountains, 
Ye jutting rocks, from which the briny spray 
Has often showered upon my naked head, 
Borne by the south winds—and y¢ ing 
waves, 
Farewell. Farewell, thou hill of Mércury, 
That oft has echoed te my lamentations. 
Ye fountains, ye sweet waters, atid green 
fields, 
Farewell: I leaye you to return no more. 
Lemnos, endeared to me even by my sor- 
rows, 
Farewell.” 

From this view of the play of Phi- 
loctetes, it will appear, that nothing 
can be more simple than its. fable, 
The stratagems used to decoy. him 
from the island, their failure, and the 
intervention of a supernatural agency, 
which for such a purges is quite un- 
necessary, form the whole of the plot. 
The interest of this drama does not 
then arise out of an intricate and ela- 
borate action. Its whole charm con- 
sists in the character, or rather. the 
circumstances, of Philoctetes—the ro- 
mantic nature of his situation, and 
hopelessness of his distress—his help- 
lessness and solitude—his longings , 
after his native country and the so- 
ciety of his kindred—and his pathetic 
appeals to the rocks, and the valleys, 
and the mountains of Lemnos, which 
had become as the friends and com- 
panions of his long exile from his 
tellow men. It would not be 
to conceive a form of distress of whic 
the poet has not availed himself to 
heighten the picture. The Solitary 
suffers from the excess of bodily pain 
and extreme infirmity, from famine, 
and from almost all the privations to 
which man is exposed ; and yet there 
is no deviation from nature, and the 

try is of exquisite simplicity and 


uty. 

The Greek edians had chiefly 
in view the exhibition of one char- 
acter in some situation of deep dis- 
tress, or under the influence of some 
one of the more violent passions, 
and neglected the subordinate - 
ages. There is nothing original in the 


pg, of the characters of Ulysses 
and Neoptolemus. They are mere 
copies from Homer ; and, like all other 
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ies, fali greatly short of the origi- 
aaa te ysses, wisdom degenerates 
into low cunning ; and Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles, is, like his father, 
guileless and impetuous ; but, in the 
contemplation of both, the mind is led 
to their prototypes in Homer, and not 
to nature. Even in Philoctetes the 
is more studious of making us 
acquainted with his sufferings, and of 
exciting our sympathy by them, than 
of giving an individuality to the por- 
trait to which he has chosen to give 
that name. 

It is rather extraordinary that, with 
the example of Homer before their 
eyes, whose characters are always men 
of nature, each marked by his own in- 


dividual iarity—the Greek tra- 
gedians have often been so 


careless, or so unsuccessful, in this 
most im td ent of drama- 
tic writing. Of Philoctetus I have no 
notion but what is connected with a 
happened oe tien whens 
in i of Lemnos. 

Not so in Shakspeare. Having once 
seen his characters, I remember them 
for ever, independent of all situations. 
They seem to be men and women with 
whom I have been intimately ac- 
uainted, and the scenes in which I 
ve seen them, only a portion of the 
drama of life. It is not the 

to my conception of the 

chnantes of Hatshel that he should be 


the a of his father’s murder ; 
but I convinced, that if he were 
80, or ted with his mother on 


her unnatural conduct, he would speak 
and act exactly as we see him do in 
the wonderful play that bears his name. 
He is, in my mind, as much an indi- 
vidual being as Cesar or Alexander. 
I could su him placed in ten 
thousand situations, and should 
recognise him in all. His sentiments 
and actions are the result of his char- 
acter, and never err in consistency. 
We have a similar example in the 
character oe ye Falstaff, whom 
we are tem to believe Shakspeare 
ied from real-life, and then invent- 
situations for him ; and in every 
situation there so much of the 
— of ao _ could be easi- 
ly persuaded that the poet is repre- 
senting an action that really happened. 
The Greek ians are eminently 
successful in the natural and simple 
expression of sorrow, and abound in 
passages of beautiful poetry ; but it is 
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in Shakspeare alone that we. breathe 
the atmosphere of real life. He alone 
unites the accurate observation and 
faithful delineation of the minutest 
shades of human character with the 
divine inspiration of poetry. He along 
never declaims, nor ever appears in 
his own person; and in him aléne 
every character seems to be formed for 
the place assigned to him, and no 
other ; and expresses his own feelings, 
and his own sentiments, in his own 
language, which is always the voice of 
Nature. 


—— 


MEMOIK OF JAMES GRAHAME, AUTHOR 
oF *f THE SABBATH.” 


THE contemplation of superior excel- 
lence is perhaps the most impressive, 
as well as interesting, subject of medi- 
tation in which the human mind can 
be engaged. For it is impossible to 
reflect on exalted virtue, without feel« 


ing our own nature improved, or upon , 


extensive acquirements, without being 
inspired with some degree of emula- 
tion. But when genius is added to 
these perfections of which our com- 
mon nature is susceptible, the charac- 
ter of the individual is raised to-a high- 
er standard of excellence ; and while 
our admiration is increased, we con- 
sider the mind so gifted, as petouging 
to asuperior species of beings, in whom 
are qualities quite beyond our powers 
of attainment ; and, dazzled by the lus- 
tre by which they are surrounded, we 
look up to them as from a humbler 
sphere, with a sort of mysterious ve-~ 
neration. 
am now to attempt a delineation, those 
powers were so happily blended, as to 
roduce a result of the most endear- 
ing nature. {t is not so much the life, 
as the character of the Bard of the Sab- 
bath, with which I would make my 
readers acquainted. In the first there 
was nothing remarkable, in the latter 
there was every thing to engage the 
attention and amend the heart. 
Jamss Graname was born in Glas- 
gow, on the 22d of April 1765—and 
was there educated in the usual routine 
of public elasses, in which he eminent- 
ly distinguished himself. He wrote 
some elegant Latin verses when very 
young; and, although averse to the 
appearance of being particularly, studi- 
ous, he was, even then, so ardently de- 
voted to literary pursuits, that .be ak 
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ways ¢arried a volume of the ancient 
classics in his os and kept a Greek 
Testament by his bed-side, with which 
he employed his wakeful hours. But 
it was in his domestic education that 
his mind was chiefly formec|, and the 
seeds of that genuine piety and bene- 
volence cultivated, which nature had 
so liberally planted in his breast. In 
his parents he was peculiarly happy. 
His father possessed an enlightened 
mind, and a heart glowing with un- 
pounded love.of his fellow-creatures. 
From his sentiments respecting Ame- 
rican independence, James, at an early 
age, imbibed that ardent attachment 
to the cause of liberty, which after- 
wards formed one of the most striking 
features of his character. In him it 
was a liberal and humane sentiment, 
not an adherence to a particular politi- 
cal party. His mother was thecounter- 
part of this excellent man, and the in- 
fluence of their virtues spread through 
the whole family. It was like a well- 
tuned instrument, the chords of which 
vibrated in perfect unison, producing 
an effect the most harmonious ; the ex- 
ercise of every endearing domestic vir- 
tue was the delight of her life, and her 
lessons of piety were enforced by ex- 
ample more than by precept. Religi- 
ous duties appeared in her a delightful 
enjoyment, and their effect upon her 
temper and conduct was an induce- 
ment for her children to participate in 
them. In such a family it is needless 
to add, that James found companions 
in his brothers and sisters. To his 
youngest sister, who was very early 
married, he felt the ‘most tender at- 
tachment ; but betwixt him and the 
eldest, who was nearer his own age, 
there subsisted a ar affection, 
from a perfect similarity of taste and 
pursuits. She entailed. in music, to 
the charms of which he was exquisite- 
fers meen and she was not only 
skilled in the science, but possessed a 
voice of such touching harmony, that 
one of the first-of our living poets, in 
the warmth of youthful enthusiasm, 
used to call her the Angel of Music. 
Her voice had a power over her bro- 
ther’s feelings inconceivable to com- 
mon minds. She lost it some time 
before her death, from indisposition. 
His regret is pathetically expressed in 
these tender bass, written on revisit- 
ing Melrose Abbey. 

“* Alas!’ ¥ heard that melting voice decay, 
Heard seraph tones in whispers die away ; 
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And quivering speak—*‘ I amr: 
Ye stars, that through the fr 
shed 1 


A glimmering beam athwart themighty 
Say to what sphere her sainted spirit flew 
That thither I may turn my longing view, 

And wish, and hope,—some tedious sorrows 
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I marked the tear presageful fill her eyes: 


i 


oer, 

To joina long lost friend —and part no more,” 

The early death of this. admirable 
woman is also feelingly lamented, in 
a beautiful elegy by the author: of 
* Home,” an esteemed friend of the 
family. And it is said that Mr Camp- 
bell’s elegant Stanzas to Painting, were 
suggested by seeing her’ portrait after 
her death. te 

The earl nsities of our poet's 
mind woul dave } led him to ‘the aie 
of divinity, but he. was. dissuddesb 
from this by his father, who: wasia 
writer* in Glasgow, and whose .emix 
nence and success entitled him:to form: 
sanguine expectations for his: sons;in 
ths same profession. _James,yielded! 
this point with reluctance,; for :he 
was not ambitious of. wealth;){ and 
loved the quiet of the country,-the' 
cultivation of literature, and the exer4 
cise of the pious and benevolent affee« 
tions, more than the bustle of public: 
life, and the “ turmoils;of: the Jaw.? 
In pursuance, however, of his: father’s. 
advice, whose slightest wish was al-' 
ways sacred to him, he came. to. Kdiné 
burgh,—was entered an apprentice 40: 
his cousin, Mr Lawrence Hill; and afx: 
ter the usual period, commenced writer « 
to the signet. wid Letrtoter 

He had the misfortune to lose his 
revered parent about the same:time, « 
an event with ,which, his, mimd_was{ 
deeply affected, and his. desire.fotsthie « 
clerical profession again revived jqibut | 
he was persuaded ne friends; :ance: : 
more to relinquish this favourite tineli-: 
nation, and he continued. te praétise as: 
a writer for several years ;/,finding,: 
however, the duties of this department 
of the law repugnant ‘to his>feelings;: » 
and the confinement it required: hurt-) 
ful to his health, he:afterwardspdssed» 
advocate, imagining: that therstudies» 
which belonged to, the, bar..would: als: 
low of a longer. vacation, and-bewmore: 
congenial to his taste and favourite: | 
pursuits ; for literature, , particularly: 
poetry, was still the object of -his) dé. 
voted attention. fv int nia 


ii 





* A profession which corresponds with 
that of attorney in England. EpiTor. 
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Soon after this, he published, in the 
Kelso Mail, under signature of 


Matilda, a succession of beautiful pic- 
tures of nature through several months 
of the year, beginning with April 
which were afterwards extended and 
printed in an edition of his works, 
with the title of ‘* The Rural Calen- 
dar.” About the year 1800, he wrote 
Mary Stuart, a Sregeay, This latter 
piece was rather a favourite with the 
author, and though not adapted to the 
stage, it contains many fine poetical 
passages, and must ever be considered 
am elegant dramatic tale. 

From a sense of duty, however, he 
paid all due attention to the labours 
of his profession, especially after his 
inarriage, which took place in March 
1802. He married Miss Grahame, 
eldest daughter of Richard Grahame, 
Esq. of Annan, 2 woman sed of 
very superior powers of understanding, 
b ¢ much kindness of heart. On her 
judgment and reflection he relied with 
isan mr sap sienee. In political end 
moral »principles they were perfec 
congenial ;. but his poetical qt 
sity she was led to discourage, from an 
idea, that it interfered with his profes- 
sional duties, On discoyering, how- 
ever, that he was the author of the 
Sabbath, which his timidity induced 
him to keep a profound secret even 
from her, she became convinced, that 
to check his natural bias to poetry, 
a pa be like extinguishing the men- 

vision that was destined to explore 
the most interesting beauties of the na- 
tural, and the most refined modifica- 
tions of the. moral world; and from 
that period she was proud of his geni- 
us, and deeply interested in its success. 
The unfavourable review of the Sab- 
bath, she was much less willing to ex- 
cuse than he ve bimael He indeed 
never in any displeasure against 
nlp ay loved the man San 
and felt such respect, for his critical 
powers, that he bowed in acquiescence 
to the decision, and was rather offend- 
ed with those friends who expressed 
themselves indignantly upon the occa- 
sion. ., 

. The extreme delicacy and diffidence 
of Grahame’s character, are strikingly 
erumplitee in some circumstances 
which attended the first publication of 
this beautiful poem. None of his 


friends had the slightest previous inti- 
mation or suspicion of its existence. 
To avoid observation while it was 
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rinting, he and his respectable 

fisher, Mr Pillans, always held a 
necessary interviews at some tavern, 
and seldom more than once at the sanié 


place. On its publication he 

Oe baak horn with him, aud 
on his parlour table. Returni 

after, ihe found Mrs Grahame Fay: 
in its perusal ; but without shoe on 
to ask her opinion, he continued walks 
ing up and down the room in breath. 
less anxiety, till she burst out it the 
warmest eulogiums on the perform. 
ance; adding, “‘ Ah! James, if you 
could but produce a poem like this !” 
The disclosure of the author will readi- 
ly be anticipated ; but the mutual hap- 
piness of such a moment, when the ti- 
mid reserve of the poet yielded, in the 
fulness of delight, to the applause ofa 
judge so respected and beloved, may 
be better imagined than described. 

From this time he became still 
more attached to poetry ; and at Kirk. 
bill, a beautiful retirement on the 
banks of the Esk, where he résided 
during two successive summers, he 
composed the poem of ‘* The Birds of 
Scotland.” In this neighbourhood were 
the ruins of the once splendid abode 
of the sanguinary M‘Kenzie, and the 
humble cottage of John Kilgour, which 
he has in that poem so interestingly 
contrasted. 

About this period, his original desire 
of entering into the church revived 
with irresistible power ; and the writer 
of this Memoir will never forget the 
eager longing with which he surveyed 
the humble church of Borthwick, on 
a fine summer evening, when the sun’s 
last rays had gilded the landscape, and 
rendered every object in nature more 
sweet and impressive. ‘He cast a look - 
of delighted complacency around the 
peaceful. scene, and said, with an ac- 
cent of regret, “‘ I wish such a place as 
that had fallen to my lot.” And when 
it was remarked, that continued retire- 
ment might become wearisome, ‘‘ Oh! 
no,” he replied, “‘ it would be delight- 
ful to live a life of usefulness among a 
simple people, unmolested with petty 
cares ceremonies.” 

In the following spring, having sé- 
riously formed the design of quitting 
the bar, he left Edinburgh, and, after 
spending a few months at Annan, pro- 
ceeded to Chester, and from thence 
to London, wheré he ‘was ord&itied by 
the Bishop of Norwich. He was soon 
after appointed curate of Shipton in 
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Gloucestershire, at which place he re- 
sided with his family for above a year, 


and then returned to Annan on a visit. 
While there, St George's “y in 
Edinburgh becoming vacant, he was 
induced, by the persuasion of his 
friends, to offer himself’ a candidate. 
He came to Edinburgh for that pur- 
pose, and preached several times. The 
performance of his sacred duties was 
in unison with his character, simple, 
elegant, and affecting. He evinced, 
both in his manner as doctrine, 
the im iol ose impor- 
podgeesred i tan Se ex iain ; ‘bat 
laboured more to inspire his hearers 
with pious feelings, and to imbue 
their minds with love, and peace, and 
charity, than to bewilder their under- 

ings, or ag yk i tions. 
He appeared li e Apostle of Peace, 
pry mankind ashamed of every 
turbulent and unruly ion. He 
forgot not the awful justice of his 
Divine Master; but m was the 
attribute on which = lov hag — 
His appearance, in the robes of his 
poh office, was solemn and devout, 
while the deep tones of a voice, rich 
in natural pathos, were rendered still 
more impressive by the pale hue 
which sickness had spread over his 
fine features; and he seemed like a 
messenger sent from Heaven, that was 
to lead the way to that happier state 
of living to which he was directing his 
fellow travellers. His excellence as a 
preacher was acknowledged ; and at 
one time there appeared to be a ma- 
jority of the electors in his favour ; 
but, upon the final trial, another can- 
didate was suc 

This disappointment was most pain- 
ful to his friends, who were eager to 
again enjoy the society of one in whom 
they so much delighted, but he bore 
it without a murmur, and replied to 
the impatient and indignant lamenta- 
tions of a much interested friend, in 
the language of meekness and consola- 
tion, saying, “ It mattered not where 
we passed our time for a few short 
say all Before api to Annan, 

e paid a last visit to his respected 
m t, who resided in Glasgow, and 
who died soon after, 

When the affair of St George’s 
chapel was finally settled, he went to 
Durham, and became a candidate for 
# minorcanonry ; but failed there also, 
as it had been promised to another 
_ before he applied. He officiated thiree 
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months as an interim curate, and 
was extremely 3 after whiéh, 
he was inted to the curacy of 
Sedgefield, in that see. ‘In this 
place lie preached, before the bishop, 
who ex high approbation of 
him, and warm interest in his fa- 
vour ; but before there was time for 
any preferment from -his lordship’s 
tronage, the bad health to which he 
always been subject, increased to 
an alarming ' ‘Being afflicted 
with violent headach, and oppressive 
asthma, he was induced to coéme to 
Edinburgh for change of air. He ar- 
rived at the house of Mrs Archibald 
Grahame, his only ‘surviving ‘sister, 
very much indisposed. He was often 
ized with excruciating pain in his 
head ; yet he had intervals of ease, 
and was able occasionally to see and 
converse with many of his friends; at 
which time he evinced all that play- 
ful cheerfulness, which in former days 
was so attractive in his manners. He 
found in this amiable sister a soothing 
and an attentive nurse ; but hig mala- 
dy wearing an alarming » Mrs 
Grahame joined him in Edinburgh ; 
and on his expressing an ardent desire 
to go to Glasgow, she accompanied him 
in his last journey tothat place. Though 
very ill before he set out, and aware of 
his danger, he did not imagine his dis- 
solution sonear ; but wasanimated with 
the idea of visiting the scenes ‘of ‘his 
early days and happiest recollections. 
He even hoped to preach in his native 
town, and took two sermons for that 
purpose, the subjects of which bear a 
ririking analogy to the situation of 
their author ; the text of one of them 
being, “ O death’ where is thy sting ?” 
The victory indeed was soon to be his. 
He became worse by the way, and two 
days after, having arrived at White- 
Hill, near Glasgow, the residence of 
his eldest brother, he expired on the 
14th of September 1811, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. 

Immediately afterwards, there was 
published a beautiful monody on his 
death, peculiarly soothitig ‘to the feel- 
ings of his friends; the elegant au- 
thor seemed to haye wan in’ his 


favourite haunts, and to have cuught, 
with affectionate ardour, his yery ‘tone 
of simple pathos’ and holy éntliusiasm. 
It appeared, from the report of the 
medical attendants, that the complaint ~ 


in his head: had been of many ‘years 
duration, and’ midst have | ockusloned 
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agonizing pain. What a sympathy 
in his sufferings does this ‘ormation 
awaken, and what a profound respect 
for his fortitude and resignation! espe- 
cially when it is remembered, that the 
languor and pensiveness so often appa- 
rent, which his friends usually ascribed 
to nervous sensibility, was the effect of 
a mortal disease. He had long been sen- 
sible of a temporary pause in the beat- 
ing of his pulse and the throbbing of 
his heart, which is understood to have 
proceeded from the same cause, 

He left two sons and a daughter— 
most promising children. There was 
no part of his character more impres- 
sive than the paternal ; for, mingled 
with a sensitive anxiety for their safe- 
ty, he paid minute attention to the 
earliest movements of their minds, 
and delighted in observing the impres- 
‘sions of which they were susceptible, 
and sharing like a play-mate in their 
innocent gambols ; but his feelings are 
bést expressed in his own affecting 
lines on his son’s birth-day. 

“Oo! ive looks of love, devoid of guile, 

I priz@you more than beauty’s magic 
eC; 

Yes, in that face, unconscious of its charm, 

I gaze with bliss, unmingled with alarm. 

» no ! fulloft a boding horror flies 
Athwart my fancy, uttering fateful cries. 
Almighty Power ! his harmless life defend, 
And if woe part, ’gainst me the mandate 


And yet a wish will rise,—would I might 
li 


ve, 
Till added years his memory firmness give ! 
For, O! it would a joy in death impart, 
To think I still survived within his heart : 
To think he'll cast, midway the: vale of 


years, 
A retrospective look, bedimmed with tears ; 
And tell, r how I looked and spoke ; 
What walks I loved, where grew my fa- 
vourite oak ; 
How gently I would lead him by the hand ; 
How gently use the accent of command ; 
What lore I taught him, roaming wood and 


wild, / 
And how the man descended to the child ; 
How well I loved with him, on Sabbath 


morn, 

To hear the anthem of the vocal horn : 

To teach religion, unallied to strife, 

And trace to him the way, the truth, the 
life.”’ 

These dear children have also had 
the misfortune to lose their excellent 
mother, and are now under the care of 
her father. and an amiable sister, at 
Annan. 

Grahame would have been ill able 
to bear this affliction, for he was de- 
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voted to his wife with the:tenderegt) 


affection. Home was the scene:of' hig 
best enjoyments, and in domestie life. 
he was most endearing: He hatedally 
display ; and though well acquainted 
with every branch of literature, and, 
qualified for intercourse with the first 
of the learned and the wise, yet the 
mild affability of his manners en- 
couraged the humblest effusions of the 
unaffected and unassuming. He pos- 
sessed a native frankness that banishs 
ed restraint. He had a keen relish of 
wit in others, and sometimes di 

no common degree of it himself: It 
did not dart upon his associates with 
the flash of the meteor, to dazzle and 
astonish, but was like the enlivening 
rays of the setting sun, reflected from 
the rippling waves of a. pure,/and 
transparent. lake He. looked. .upom 
conversation as'a pastime in. which. all: 
were entitled to engage, and joined. in 
common topics with an easy gayety; 
but when subjects of importance were 
discussed, or his indignation. roused; 
by acts of injustice or oppression, his 
feelings burst forth with all the unre- 
strained splendour of a generous and 
lofty mind,’ overwhelming his. oppo- 
nents with a torrent of unexpeeted elo- 
quence. 

Piety was interwoven with .every 
emotion of his heart, and he constant- 
ly felt the power of the Deity im all his 
works. The study of Nature was his 
supreme delight; but he loved her 
best in her most simple dress;_and 
the wild flower that sprung on, the, 
banks of a lonely stream,- pleased bim 
more than the gayest of the cultivated 
garden. 

He loved the poor, and knew the 
best parts of their nature ; discovered 
their virtuous propensities through the 
rude garb that covered them; and 
while he adapted bis conversation, to 
their limited attainments, drew forth 
the latent sparks of intelligence with 
which they were endowed. He justly 
and emphatically styles himself * the 
poor man’s bard.” In the Georgics 
this is particularly obvious—a poem 
which, with al] its faults, can never 
be indifferent to those who possess @ 
relish for beautiful description and 
genuine feeling. 

His aspect to strangers appeared se- 
date even to seriousness; but this van- 
ished on a nearer approach, and: the 
smile that occasionally illunined his 
countenance, was like a beam of sun- 
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shine breaking through the light clouds 
that sometimes ov w the bright- 


hess of a summer’s day. In music he 
had the highest enjoyment, and sung 
himself with fine taste and touching pa- 
thos. Scotch tunes were his favourites ; 
indeed he loved every thing Scotch ; and 
he left his native country with the ut- 
most regret, when his connection with 
the English church called ‘him away 
from it. His partiality to old things 
is expressed with his usual simplicity 
in the following extract of a letter from 


*€ October 

“ You will now be beginning to 
cour round the fire at night; and 
though looking back with regret on 
the long summer days, still you have 
before you the joys of a bleezing ingle 
in Auld Reekie, wi’ Scotch cracks and 
Scotch sangs. What would I give to 
be able to draw in my chair among 

ou! I believe I was too old to trans- 
plant, and I doubt if I ever shall be 
able to take root here.” 

These feelings are still more affect- 
ingly exemplified in the following lines 
from the Georgics : 

“* How Fa gg came thy rushing, silver 
eed, 





wi . 
Upon my ear, when, after roaming long 
tg Seetheen ‘plaing; T've reached thy lovely 
banks ! 


How bright, renowned Sark, thy little stream, 
Like ray of columned light chasing a shower, 
Would cross my homeward path! How 
sweet the sounds 
When I, to hear the Doric tongue’s reply, 
Would ask thy well-known name ! 
And must I leave, 
Dear land, thy bonny braes, thy dales, 
Fach haunted by its wizard-stream, o’erhung 
With all the varied cliarms of bush and tree ; 
Thy towering hills, the lineaments sublime, 
Unchanged, of Nature’s face, which wont 
to fill 
The eye of Wallace, as he musing planned 
The grand emprise of setting Scotland free ? 
And must I leave the friends of youthful 
years, 
And mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land ? 
Yes, I may love the musig of strange tongues, 
And mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land : 
But to my parched mouth’s roof cleave this 
tongue, 
My fancy fade into the yellow leaf, 
And this oft pausing heart forget to throb, 
If, Scotland, thee and thine I e’er forget.” 
7. o - * . 


This little memoir is offered with 
some hesitation, by one who was hon- 
oured with his friendship, and is am- 

Vor. I. 
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bitious of scattering a few wild flowers 
over the grave of virtue, but 
who leaves to a more skilful hand 
bd ne of rearing a monument wor- 
thy of his genius. y images beam 
bor the writer's mind, to which - 
anguage can give expression ; muc 

is purposely omitted; but what has 
been written, is from the fulness of 2 
heart overflowing with grateful recol- 
lections. ¥. 


—_— 


THE PROGRESS OF INCONSTANCY ; OR, 
THE SCOTS TUTOR; A MORAL TALE. j 


** Sweet, tender sex! with snares encom- 


passed round, 
On others hang thy comforts and thy rest.” 
Hoes, 


Nature has made woman weak, that 
she might receive with gratitude the 
protection of man. © Yet how often 
is this appointment perverted! “How 


often does her protector begome her 
oppressor! Even custom leagued 
against her: Born with thé%enderest 
feelings, her whole life is e§mmonly a 


struggle to suppress them. * Placed in 
the most favourable circumstances, . 
her choice is confined to’ few objects ; 
and unless where singularly fortunate, 
her fondest partialities ate only a mo- 
dification of gratitude. She may re- 
ject, but cannot invite ; may tell what 
would make her wretched, but dare 
not even whisper what would make 
her happy ; and, in a word, exercises 
merely a negative upon the most im- 

rtant event of her life. ‘Man has 
eisure to look around him, and may 
marry at any age, with almost equal 
advantage ; but woman must improve 
the fleeting moment, and determine 
quickly, at the hazard of determining 
rashly. The spring-tithe of her beau- 
ty will not last ; its wane will be the 
signal for the flight ofther lovers ; and 
if the present opportunity is neglect- 
ed, she may be feft to experience 
the only species of misfortune for 
which the world evinecs no sympathy. 
How cruel, then, to increase the mi- 
sery of her natural dependence! How 
ungenerous to add treachery to 
strength, and deceive or disappoint 
those whose highest ambition is our 


favour, and whose only safety,is our * 


honesty ! 
William Arbuthnot was born in a re« 
mote county of Scotland, where his fa« 
4H 
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ther rented a few acres of land, which 
his own industry had reclaimed from 
the greatest wi to a state of con- 
siderable fertility. Having given, even 
in his first attempts at learning, those 
indications of a retentive memory, 
which the partiality of a parent easily 
construes into a proof of genius, he 
was early destined for the Scottish 
Church, and regarded as a philosopher 
before he had emerged from the nur- 
sery. While his father pleased him- 
self with the pr t of seeing his 
name associated with the future great- 
ness of his son, his mother, whose 
ambition took a narrower range, 
thought she could die contented if 
she should see him seated in the 

ulpit of his native church ; and, per- 
ae from a pardonable piece of van- 
ity, speculated as frequently upon the 
effect his appearance would have up- 
on the hearts of the neighbouring 
daughters, as his discourses upon the 
minds of their mothers. This prac- 
tice, so common among the poorer 
classes in. Scotland, of making one of 
their children a scholar, to the preju- 
dice, as is. alleged, of the rest, has 
been remarked, and sometimes 
severely vera pm But poy the 
objections ave been against 
e derive their chief free — the 
exaggerations upon which they are 
commonly founded. It is not in gen- 
eral true, that parents, by bestowing 
the rudiments of a liberal education 
upon one of the family, materially in- 
* jure the condition or prospects of the 
rest.. For it must be remembered, 
that the Plebeian student is soon left 
to trust to his own exertions for sup- 
port, and, like the monitor of a Lan- 
castrian seminary, unites the charac- 
ters of pupil and master, and teaches 
and is taught by turns. 

But to proceed with our little nar- 
rative—The parish schoolmaster hav- 
ing intimated to the parents of his 
pupil, that the period was at hand 
when he should be sent to prosecute 
his studies at the university, the usual 
preparations were made for his jour- 
. ney, and his departure was fixed for 
the following day, when he was to 
proceed to Edinburgh under escort of 
the village carrier and his black dog 
Cesar, two of the oldest and most in- 
timate of his acquaintance. Gold- 
smith’s poetical maxim, that little 

ings are great to little men, is uni- 
versally true; and this was an event- 
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ful day for the family of Belhervie, 
for that was the name of the residence, 
of Mr Arbuthnot. The father was 
as profuse of his admonitions as the 
mother was of her tears, and had a 
stranger beheld the afflicted group, he 
wae have naturally imagined that 
they were bewailing some signal ca~ 
lamity, in place of welcoming an event 
to which they had long looked forward 
with pleasure. But the feelings of 
affectionate regret, occasioned by this 
separation, were most seasonably sus. 
pended by the receipt of a letter from 
Mr Coventry, a respectable farmer in 
the neighbourhood, in which that 
gentleman offered to engage their- son 
for a few years, as a companion and 
tutor to his children. This was 
an offer which his parents were too 
prudent to reject, particularly as it 
might prove the means of futute 
patronage as well as of present emol- 
ument. It was therefore imme- 
diately agreed upon, that William 
should himself be the bearer of 
their letter of acceptance, and pro- 
ceed forthwith to his new residence. 
On this occasion he was admonished 
anew; but the advices were different 
from those formerly given; and were 
delivered by a different person. His 
mother was now the principal speaker ; 
and instead of warning him against the 
snares that are laid for youth in a great 
city, she furnished him with some rude 
lessons on the principles of good-breed- 
ing, descending to a number of parti- 
culars too minute to be enumerated 
here. William listened ‘to’ her ha- 
rangue with becoming reverence and 
attention, and on the following morh- 
ing, for the first time, bade farewell to 
his affectionate parents. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
he arrived at Daisybank,' where he 
was weleomed with the greatest cor- 
diality. His appearance was genteel 
and prepossessing, and it was not long 
before his new friends discovered, that 
the slight degree ‘of awkwardness 
which at first clung to his manners, 
proceeded more from bashfulness and 
embarrassment than natural rusticity, 
But as he began to feel himself at 
home, this embarrassment of manner 
gradually gave place to an easy but 
unobtrusive politeness. Indeed it 
would not have been easy for a youth 
of similar views; at his first onset in 
life, to have fallen into more desirable 
company. Mr and Mrs Coventry were 
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erbial among their neighbours for 
the simplicity and purity of their man- 
ners, and they had 1 > Rot un- 
successfully, to stamp a similar char- 
acter upon the minds of their children. 
Their family consisted of two sons and 
two daughters, the former of whom 
were confided to the care of William. 

Mary, the eldest of the four, now 
in her sixteenth or seventeenth year, 
was in every respect the most inter- 
esting object at Daisybank. To a 
mninds highly cultivated for her years, 
she united many of those personal 
graces and attractions, which command 
little homage in the crowd, but open 
upon us in the shade of retirement, 
and lend to the domestic circle its most 
irresistible charms, In stature she 
scarcely reached the middle size. To 
the beauty derived from form and 
colour she had few pretensions ; yet 
when her fine blue eyes moistened 
with a tear at a tale of distress, or 
beamed an unaffected welcome to the 
stranger or the friend, he must have 
been more or less than man who felt 
not for her a sentiment superior to ad- 
miration. Her’s, in a word, was the 
beauty of expression—the beauty of 
a mind reflected, in which the dullest 
disciple of Lavater could not for a mo- 
ment have mistaken her real char- 
acter. Her education had been prin- 
cipally conducted under the eye of her 
parents, and might be termed domes- 
tic rather than fashionable. Not that 
she was entirely a stranger to those 
acquirements which are deemed in- 
dispensible in modern education. She 
had visited occasionally a great metro- 
po. 
solicitude of her parents, her residence 
there had been comparatively short, 
yet probably long enough to acquire 
all its useful or elegant accomplish- 
ments, without any admixture of its 
fashionable frivolities. 

From this hasty portraiture of Miss 
Coventry, it will easily be believed 
that it was next to impossible for a 
youth nearly of the same age, and not 
dissimilar in his dispositions, to re- 
main long insensible to charms that 
were gradually maturing before his 
eyes, and becoming every day more 
remarkable. Fortunately, however, 
the idea of dependance attached to his 
situation, and a temper naturally diffi- 
dent, determined him to renounce for 
ever a hope which he feared in his 
present circumstances would be deem- 
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ed ungrateful and even presumptuous. 
But this was waging war with nature, 
a task which he soon found to be 
above his strength. He had now, 
therefore, to abandon the hope of vic- 
tory for the safety of retreat, and con- 
tent himself with concealing those sen- 
timents he found it' impossible to sub- 
due. Yet so deceitful is love, that 
even this modes: hope was followed 
with disappointment. One fine evéen- 
ing in June, when he was about to un- 
bend from the duties of the day, and 
retire to muse upon the amiable Mary, 
he encountered the fair wanderer her- 
self, who was probably returning from 
a similar errand. He accosted her in 
evident confusion, and without being 
conscious of what he said, invited her 
to join him in a walk to a neighbour- 
ing height. His request was complied 
with in the same spirit it had been 
made, for embarrassment is often con- 
tagious, gs wi the embarrassment 
arising from love. On this occasion 
he intended to summon’ up all his 
powers of conversation, and yet his 
companion had never found him so 
silent. Some common-place compli- 
ments to the beauty of the evening 
were almost the only observations 
which escaped his lips, and these he 
uttered more in the manner of a sh 

walker than a lover. ‘They soon reach- 
ed the limit of their walk, and rested 
upon an eminence that’ commanded 
the prospect of an extensive valley be- 
low. Day was fast declining to that 
point which is termed twilight, when 
the whole irrational creation seem pre- 
paring for rest, and only man dares to 
intrude upon the silence of nature. 
Miss Coventry beheld the approach of 
night with some uneasiness, and dread 
ing to be seen -with William alone, 
she began to rally him upon his ap- 
parent absence and confusion, and pro- 
posed that they should immediately 
return to the house. “At mention of 
this, William started as from a dream, 
and being unable longer to command 
his feelings, he candidly confessed to 
her the cause of his absence and de- 
jection. He dwelt with much emo- 
tion upon his own demerit, and vol- 
untarily accused himself for the pre- 
sumption of a hope which he hever 
meant to have revealed until the near- 
er actomplishmént of his views had 
rendered it less imprudent and ro- 
mantic. He declared, that he ‘would 
sooner submit to coy hardship fhan 
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incur the displeasure of her excellent 
parents, and intreated, that whatever 
were her sentiments with regard to 
the suit he was so presumptuous as to 
prefer, that she might assist him in 
concealing them a circumstance 
which he feared would be attended 
with that uence. To this ten- 
der and affectionate appeal, the gentle 
Mary could only answer with her sighs 
and blushes. She often indeed at- 
tempted to speak, but the words as of- 
ten ore en her lips, and they had 
nearly ed home before she could 
even whisper an answer to the reite- 
rated question of her lover. But she 
did amswer at last ; and never was a 
monarch more proud of his conquest, 
or the homage of tributary princes, 
than William was of the simple fealty 
of the heart of Mary. 

In the bosom of this happy family, 
William now found his hours glide 
— so agreeably, that he looked for- 

with real regret to the termina- 

tion of his engagement. His condi- 
tion was perhaps one of those in which 
the approach is made to per- 
fect happiness; when the youthful 
wind, unseduced by the blandishments 
of ambition, confines its regards to a 
few nay a ag vj We assay a 
per gg em as t eatest 
of evils. The contrast re ht the 
triarchal simplicity of his father’s 
Preside , and the comparative elegance 
of Mr Coventry's vo. amy for a season 
dazzled him with its novelty; while 
pod ory aces of Mary threw 
“him a fascination which older 

and more unsusceptible minds than 
his might have found ft difficult to re- 
sist. In his domestic establishment, 
Mr Coventry aimed at nothing beyond 
comfort and gentility. William was 
therefore treated in every respes as an 
equal, and was never banished from 
his patron’s table to make room for a 
more important guest, or condemned 
to hold lent over a solitary meal, while 
the family were celebrating a holiday. 

All our ideas are relative, and we 
estimate every thing by comparison. 
Upon this principle, William thought 
no female so lovely or amiable as Miss 
Coventry, and no residence so delight- 
ful as Daisybank. And he would not 
have ex ed his feelings, while 


seated on a winter evening amidst his 
favourite circle, scanning, for their a- 
jmusement, a page of history, or the 
columns of a newspaper, while the 


snugness and comfort that reigned 
within made. him forget the storm 
that pelted without, for the most de. 
licious paradise an eastern imagination, 
ever painted. 

It will thus readily be imagined, that 
the saddest day of our tutor’s life wag 
that on which he parted from this ami- 
able family. He had here, he believed, 
spent the happiest moments of his ex. 
istence, and instead of rejoicing that 
he had passed through one stage of his 
apprenticeship, he dwelt upon the past 
with pleasure, and looked forward to 
the future with pain. 

Fortune, however, presented an in« 
superable obstacle to his spending his 
days in the inaction of private study ; 
and he knew that he could neither 


gain, nor deserved to gain, the object’. 
of his affection, without establishing | 


himself in life, by pursuing the course 


which had been originally chalked out 


to him. After, therefore, “ pledging 
oft to meet again,” he bade adieu. to 
Daisybank, loaded with the blessings 
of the best of parents, and followed 
with the prayers of the best of daugh- 
ters. He now paid a farewell visit to 
his parents ; and after remaining with 
them a few days, he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, and for a short period felt 
his melancholy relieved, by the thou- 
sand novelties that attract the notice 
of a stranger in a greatcity. But this 
was only a temporary relief, and as he 
had no friend in whom he eould con» 
fide, he soon felt himself solitary in 
the midst of thousands, Often, when 
the Professor was expatiating upon the 
force of the Greek particles, his ima- 

ination was hovering over the abotles 
he had forsaken ; and Sequenty it 
would have been more difficult for him 
to have given an account of the lectures 
he had been attending, than to have 
calculated the probability of what was 
passing at an hundred miles distance. 
But this absence and dejection at last 


wore off, and as he possessed good nat-. 


ural talents, and had been an indus- 


trious student formerly, he soon dise\): 


tinguished himself in his classes; and 
before the usual period, was engaged 
as a tutor in one of the best families 
in Scotland. 

This event formed another import- 
ant era in his life. His prospects were 
now flattering, and as vanity did not 
fail to exaggerate them, he soon drop- 
ped a considerable portion of his hu- 
wnility, and began to regard himself as 
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man of merit, to whom for- 

Pasa lavish of her favours. In 
his leisure hours he was exposed to 
mingle much in society, and as his 
manners and address were easy anil 
en scarcely a week elapsed that 
did not add to the.number of his 
friends. The affections, when divided 
into many channels, cannot run deep 
in any, and probably, for every new 
acquaintance whom William honoured 
with his esteem, it required a sacrifice 
of friendship at the expense of love, 
and produced some abatement of that 
devotion of soul which accompanies 
every true and permanent attachment. 
At Daisybank he had seen a siinple 
favourite of the graces, but here he 
beheld the daughters of wealth and of 
fashion, surrounded with all the gloss 
of art, and soon began to waver in his 
attachment, and even to regard his en- 
ement as little more than a youth- 
ful frolic. Still this temper of mind 
was not attained without many strug- 
gles between loveand ambition, honour 
and’ interest ; nor could he ever for a 
moment commune with himself, with- 
out feeling remorse for his inconstancy, 
and ingratitude. He could not anni- 
hilate the conviction, that Miss Co- 
ventry was as faithful and worthy as 
ever, and had she been present to ap- 
peal: to his ‘senses, it is probable he 
might have been preserved from the 
crime of apostasy. But these were fits 
of reflection and repentance which re- 
petition soon deprived of their poig- 
nancy. The world, the seductive 
world, returned with all its opiates and 
charms, to stifle in his bosom the feel- 
ings of honour, and obliterate every 
trace of returning tenderness. After 
this he became less punctual in his 
correspondence with Miss Coventry, 
and in place of anticipating the arrival 
of her letters, as he was wont to do, 
he allowed them to be sent slowly to 
his lodgings, opened them without 
anxiety, and read them without in- 
terest. Of all this inconstancy, in- 
gratitude, and neglect, the simple 
Mary remained a silent, though not 
unconcerned spectator. Kind and ge- 
nerous by nature, and judging of 


others by herself, she framed a thou- 
sand excuses for his negligence ; and 
when he did condescend to write to 
her, answered him as she had been un- 
conscious of any abatement in his at- 
tentions. 

Matters remained in this uncertain 
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state for the space of three long years, 
at least they seemed long to Miss Co- 


ventry, when William .received his 
license as 4 preacher. He now there- 
fore thought of redeeming a pledge he 
had given to the minister of his native 
parish, to make his first public appear- 
ance in his pulpit ; iat after giving 
due intimation, he departed for, the 
parish of ——, with his best sermon in 
the pocket of his best coat. ‘The ac- 
count of his visit spread with telegra- 
phic despatch, long before telegraphs 
were invented, | was known oyer 
half the county many days before his 
arrival. ‘This was another great and 
eventful day for his mother. She 
blessed Providence that she had lived 
to see the near fulfilment of her most 
anxious wish, and rising a little in her 
ambition, thought she could now die 
contented, if she should see him settled ,. 
in a living of his own, and be greeted . , 
by her neighbours, with the ‘envied 
name of grandmother.—As William. 
was expected to dine with his parents. 
on his way to the parsonage, or as it 
is called in Scotland, the manse of 
» great preparations were thade 
for his reception, and for the appear- 
ance of the whole family at church on 
the following Sunday. “Mrs Arbuth- 
not drew from the family-chest her 
wedding gown, which had only scen 
the sun twice during thirty summers ; 
and her husband, for the first time, 
reluctantly oot a brush to his holi- 
day suit, which appeared from. the 
antiquity of its fashion, to’ have de- 
scended, like the garments of the Swiss, 
through many successive generations, 
of the Arbuthnots. 

The little church of H » Was. 
crowded to the door, perhaps for the 
first time, long before the bellman had. 
given the usual signals, Mr Coven- 
try, though residing in a different 
parish, had made a journey thither 
with several of'his family, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the first public, ap-~ 
pearance of his friend. In, this party 
was the amiable Mary, who took a 
greater interest in the event than any 
one, save the preacher, was aware of, 

William, on this occasion, recited a 
well written discourse with ease and 
fluency, and impressed his audience 
with a high opinion of his talents and 
piety. Some of the elder of them, 
indeed, objected to his gestures. and 
pronunciation, which they thou,ht 
*© new fangled” and theatrical ; but 
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they all agreed in thinking him a 
clever lad, and a great honour to his 
parents, His mother was now over- 
whelmed with compliments and con- 

itdlations from all quarters, which 
she received with visible marks of pride 
and emotion. Mr Coventry waited in 
the church-yard till the congregafion 
Wiad retired, to salute his friend, and 
invite him to spend a few days at 

Daisybank. Mary, who hung in her 
father’s arm, curtsied, blushed, and 
looked down. She had no well-turn- 
ed compliment to offer on the occasion, 
but her eyes expressed something at 
parting, which once would have been 
sweeter to his soul than the applause 
of all the world beside. 

_ Ambition, from the beginning, has 
been the bane of love. War and peace 
are not more opposite in their nature 
and effects than those rival passions, 
and the bosom that is agitated with 
the cates of the one has little relish 
for the gentle joys of the other. Wil- 
liam beheld in the person of Miss Co- 
ventry all he had been taught to re- 

as amiable or estimable in woman, 

the recollection of the respect that 

had been shewn him by females of dis- 

tinction, mixed with e rated no- 

tions of his own merit, made him un- 

dervalue those simple unobtrusive 

he once valued so highly, and 

ink almost any conquest easy after he 

had been settled in the rich living of 

B——, which had been promised him 
by his patron. 

On the following day he paid a visit 
to Daisybank, and received the most 
cordial welcome from a family who 
sympathised almost equally with his 
parents in his prospects and advance- 
ment. During his stay there, he had 
frequent opportunities of seeing Miss 
Coventry alone ; but he neglected, or 
rather avoided them all; and when 
rallied on the subject of marriage, de- 
claimed on the res of celibacy, 
‘ and ‘hinted, with a good deal of in- 
sincerity, his intention of living single. 
Although these hes were like dag- 
gers to the mind of her who regretted 
she could not rival him in inconstancy 
and indifference, they produced no 
‘visible alteration in her behaviour. 
Hers was not one of those minds in 
which vanity predominates over every 
other feeling, and where disappoint- 
ment is commonly relieved by the ha- 
tred or resentment which it excites. 
Her soul was soft as the passion that 
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enslaved it, and the traces of early aft 
fection are not easily effaced from g 
mind into which the darker passions 
have never entered. 

William bade adieu to Miss Coven. 
try, without dropping one word upon 
which she could rear the superstrue. 
ture of hope, and carried with him he 
peace of mind, as he had formerly car. 
ried with him her affections. From 
that hour she became pensive and me. 
lancholy, in spite of all her efforts to 
appear cheerful and happy. She had 
rejected many lovers for the incon. 
stant’s sake, but that gave her no con. 
cern. Her union with him had been 
long the favourite object of her life, 
and she could have patiently resi 
existence, now that its object was 
But she shuddered at the thought of 
the shock it would give her affectionate 
parents ; for the softer feelings of our 
nature are all of one family, and the 
tenderest wives have ever been the 
most dutiful daugliters. 

It was impossible for Mary long to 
conceal the ores which ‘companied 
her. Her fading cheeks and heavy 
eyes gave daily indications of what 
her lips refused to utter. Her parents 
became deeply alarmed at these s 
toms of indisposition, and anxiously 
and unceasingly inquired into the 
cause of her illness; but her only 
answer was, that she felt no pain. 
The best physicians were immediately 
consulted upon her case, who recom- 
mended change of air and company; 
but all these remedies were tried wit 
out effect. The poison of disappoint- 
ment had taken deep root in her heart, 
and defied the power of medicine. 

Her attendants, when they found 
all their prescriptions ineffectual, be- 
gan to ascribe her malady to its real 
cause, and hinted to her parents their 
apprehensions that she had been cross 
ed in love, The good people, though 
greatly surprised at the suggestion, 
had too much prudence to treat it 
with indifference, and they left no 
means untried, consistent with a re- 
gard for the feelings of their child, to 
wile from her the important secret. 
At first she endeavoured to evaile their 
inquiries ; but finding it impossible 
to allay their apprehensions without 
having recourse to dissimulation, she 
confessed to her mother her attach- 
ment to William, concealing’only the 
promises he had made to her, and 
every circumstance that imputed to 
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im the slightest degree of blame. 
it cheseene time she intreated them, 
with the greatest earnestness, that no 
use might be made of a secret. which 


_ she wished to have carried with her 


to the grave. This was a hard task 
imposed upon her parents. They felt 
equally with herself the extreme de- 
licacy of making the disclosure; but, 
on poh other hand, they contemplated 
nothing but the probable loss of their 
child ; an event, the bare apprehension 
of which filled their minds with the 
bitterest anguish. After many anxious 
consultations, Mr Coven etermin- 
ed, unknown to any but his, wife, to 

y avisit to William, and ascertain 
fie sentiments with regard to his 
daughter. : : 

Upon his arrival at Edinburgh, he 
found that his friend had departed 
for the manse of B——., with which 
he had been recently presented. This 
event, which, in other circumstances, 
would have given him the _ liveliest 
pleasure, awakened on this occasion 
emotions of a contrary nature, as he 
feared it would make his now reverend 
friend more elevated in his notions, 
and consequently more averse to an 
union with his daughter. He did not, 
however, on that account, conceal the 
real object of his journey, or endeavour 
toaccomplish his purpose by stratagem 
or deceit. .He candidly disclosed his 
daughter’s situation and sentiments, 
requesting of his friend that he would 
open to him his mind with equal can- 
dour ; and. added, that although he 
held wealth to be an improper motive 
in marriage, and hoped that his daugh- 
ter did not require such a recommend- 
ation, that, in the event of this union, 
whatever he possessed would be liber- 
ally shared with him. 

On hearing of the situation of Miss 
Coventry, William became penetrated 
with the deepest remorse; and being 
aware that his. affection for. her was 
rather stifled than estranged, he de- 
clared his willingness to make her his 
wife. These words operated like a 
charm upon the drooping spirits of 
the father ; who pia i his friend 
with ardour, and besought him im- 
mediately ta accompany him home, 
that they might lose no time in mak- 
ing a communication, which he fondly 
hoped would have a similar effect 
upon the spirits of his daughter. 

They departed accordingly together, 
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imdulging in the pleasing hope that 
all would yet be well ; but on their ar- 
riyal at Daisybank, they were scrious- 
ly alarmed to hear :that Miss Coventry 
had been considerably worse since her 
father left home, She..was now en- 
tirely confined to her, chamber, and 
seemed to care for nothing so much as 
solitude, and an exemption from the 
trouble of talking. As. soon as she 
was informed of the arrival of their 
visitor, she suspected he had been sent 
for, and therefore refused to, see am 5 
but upon being assured by her mother, 
who found deeeit in this, instance ,in- 
dispensible, that his visit.. was..yolun- 
tary and accidental, she. at, last cone 
sented to give him an interview........,. 
On entering the room,.,which had 
formerly. been _ the.,. family, ur, 
William was. forcibly struck wit 5 
contrast it exhibited, Eyery, object 
seemed to swim before his sight, 
it was some moments. before h 
covered Miss Coven who. recl 
upon a sofa at the farther end of 


room. He advanced. with a gta 


heart, and grasped the: burning , 
that was extended to meet him. ;,.He 
pressed it to his lips and wept, 
muttered something incoherent of fo) 
giveness and love.., .He looked, doubt- 
ingly on Mary’s face for.an, answer-— 
but her eye darted no. reproach,,.and 
her lips uttered ‘no reflection,.; A faint 
blush, that at this moment oyerspreadl 
her cheek, seemed a token ~ gt An - 
ing strength, and inspired: him with 
confidence and hope. It, was the last 
effort of nature-—and,.ere. the blood 
could return to its fountain, that foun- 
tain had closed. for eyer.; Death ap- 
proached his victim,under the dis- 
guise of sleep, and appeared. divested 
of his. usual pains terrors. ; 
Willers retired from iy put of 
unutterable anguish, and. for, a; 
ale pag et 
epest melancholy and.» ». But 
time gradually Fe ee subdues 


his. sorrow, and I tr erfected 
repentance. . He DE eA 
wealthy, and i regarded Psat 
as an individual emine Bites le 
and happy.., But, amidst all his com- 
forts, there are, moments, when he 


wont te ah tly with the 
ea 


meanest slaye that breathes, and re- 
ards himself, ag ; the manesleer of 
Mary Coventry, J, M‘D. 

Dumfries, September 1817,, , 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF COLONEL WILLIAM 
‘CLELAND, WITH EXTRAGTS FROM 
HIS POEMS, AND A NARRATIVE OF 
THE CONPLICT AT DUNKELD, IN 
WHICH HE FELL. 


?" ®* stmewhat ‘témarkable, that 
lela,’ — one’ of ‘the ‘most gal- 
Mant “leaders Of the ‘oppressetl Cove- 
nanters,; ‘ati Highly distinguished in 
his’ own “time ‘for “attachment to the 
triotie Cause, which he zealously 
and ‘daringly defended ‘both by his 
sword atid his pen—should only be 
how Known to the public by a few 
brief‘and tasual notices. Most of the 
other Whig champions of that period, 
whether clerical or military—from 
the deVout and enthusiastic Cameron, 
tothe dark and desperate Balfour of 
—have found some friendly 
historian to record their achievements 
and their sufferings. But of Cleland’s 
biography. the few scattered vestiges 
still existing (or at least such as we 
have been able, after some search, to 
discover) may be comprised in a few 
sentences. 

Of his family and lineage nothing is 
recorded. The only notice we find of 
his connexions, occurs in a proclama- 
‘tion issued against the reg! Cove- 
nafiters immediately after their defeat 
at Bothwell-Bridge, June 1679. This 
document, after specifying Robert 
Hamilton, John Balfour of Kinloch, 
and others of the principal leaders, 
mentions, * James and William Clel- 
ands, brethren-in-law to John Had- 
doway, merchant in Douglas.’ (See 
Wodrow, Vol II. appendix, p. 27. 
Of James Cleland no further notice 
ee William first distinguished 

f at the conflict of Drumclog or 
Loudon Hill, where he acted as an 
officer of foot. It seems probable that 
he had previously acquired some de- 
gree of influence among the non-con- 
formists, whether from rank, ability, 
or enthusiasm, since he was chosen at 
so early an age to act as one of their 
commanders in that desperate emer- 
gency ; for he had then scarcely reach- 
ed his eighteenth year,—as’ will be 
obseryed from the subjoined Narra- 
tive, where he is stated to have been 
at the time.he fell, ‘ within twenty- 
eight years of age.’ In his volume 
of § Poems, composed upon Various 
Occasions,’ which we shall immediate- 
ly refer to moré particwfarty, the lines, 
entitled, ‘ Hollo my Fancie,’ are said 
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to have been ‘ written by him ‘th 
last year he was at the bee not 
then fully eightcen years of ‘age.’ Hig 
* Mock Poem upon the expedition of 
the Highland Host,’ we should judge 
from internal evidence to have béen writ. 
ten about the same period, namély, in 
the interval between the winter of 1679, 
when the Highlanders weré Brought 
down upon the country, and ‘the in. 
surrection of the Whigs in May 1679, 


Perhaps the spirit and zeal displayed 
in these efflisions might rectiltniead 
the author to the respect and confidence 
of the Cameronian leaders, ‘mahy of 
whom weré certainly neither deficient 
in learning nor polite accomplishments, 
though it has been but too much the 
fashion since to speak of them as mere 
illiterate, vulgar, and ferocious enthu- 
siasts. On the unfortunate ‘day of 
Bothwell-Bridge, Cleland heli the 
rank of captain, as is commemorated 
by Howie. (Sec Faithful Contend- 
ings, page $13.) 

Whether he made his escape beyond 
seas after being denounced ‘for his 
pearance at Drumclog and Botlw 
or continued to lurk, with others of 
the proscribed and * intercomiuned’ 
Covenanters, among the fastnesses of 
his native country, we haye not’ been 
able to ascertain ; but wé find, from a 
passage in Wodrow, (Vol. TI, p.'362.) 
that he was in Scotland fm “1685, 
‘ being then under hiding’ among the 
wilds of Lanark and Ayr shite Cap- 
tain John Campbell of Over Welwood, 
who had some time before’ escaped 
from the ‘ iron-house in the ‘Canon. 
gate,’ after skulking for 4 while among 
the hills and moors of that wild dis- 
trict, accidentally met with Cleland, a- 
bout the tine ‘ when Argyle was ctom- 
ing in,’ and * spent most of thé 'sum- 
mer with him and his companions, John 
Fullerton, Robett Langlands, ‘George 
Barclay, and Alexander Peden, and 
met with many worderful ‘deliver- 
ances.” As we hear nothing ‘mote of 
Cleland till after the Revolution, it 
seems likely that he effected his es 
cape ‘to the Continent, ‘after the 
failure of Arpyle’s ' ill-onduétéll en- 
terprisé, when’ ‘the only Hopes’ oF the 
oppressed ‘reverted’ to’ Holland: An 
allusion is perhaps made’ to his'adven- 
tures abroad, in‘ one of ‘his’ ‘Stfialler 
pieces, ‘entitled, ‘ Some’ Lities'' made 
by him upon’ the observition’ of the 
vanity’ of ‘worldly fénours, after he 
had been at several princes” tourts.’ 
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After the Revolution he ,was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the Earl 
| the Came- 


composed of levies raised among that 
staunch and zealous sect ; and shortly 
after, in August 1680, he was killed 
at the head of this corps, while they 
manfully and successfully defended 
the church-yard of Dunkeld against 
a superior force of Highlanders. Of 
this well-fought and desperate con- 
flict, a minute and accurate account is 
iven in the subjoined Narrative, 
with which we haye been furnished 
from a private repository, and which 
seems to have been the authentic offi- 
cial account of the affair then issued 
to the public. In a MS. account of 
this fight, written by one of the of- 
ficers engaged in it, (which we have 
seen in another private collection, and 
which agrees in every material point 
with that subjoined) the force which 
came down under the Jacobite gene- 
ral, Cannan, to attack the Cameronians 
in the church-yard, is described as 
consisting of “‘ 3 troops of horse—a 
battalion of foot armed wt helmit and 
brese, sword and targe—then a batta- 
lion of firelocks—then a $d battalion 
with 4 ledder cannons ;” which, with 
some other troops also brought down, 
are said to have amounted altogether 
to about 4000 men. 

Of Cleland’s personal character it 


is not possible to form any very accu- 


rate estimate, from the little we know 
of his history, or even from his works, 
which almost entirely consist of scoff- 
ing or indignant satires against the sy- 
cophantish yoo and savage perse- 
cutors who had proscribed his friends 
and ruined his country. The late Dr 
Leyden had a great-grandfather, who 
was a soldier, or non-commissioned 
officer, in the Cameronian regiment— 
and. he used to mention a tradition, 
that Cleland’s gayety of manners was 
rather offensive to the more austere 
art of his followers. He appears to 
tave been a man of a strong mind and 
steady principles, with perhaps no 
small portion of the acrimony and 
coarseness of those evil times infused 
into a disposition naturally generous 
and liberal. He was, what perhaps 
some may suppose extraordinary for 
the times and transactions in which he 
lived and acted—heroic, without in- 
tolerance ; and a staunch Coyenanter, 
without being fanatical. 
Vou. I. 
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Colonel Cleland was the father of 
William Cleland, Esq. one of the Com- 
missioners of the Customs in Scotland, 
and author of the Prefatory Letter to 
the Dunciad. This n is also men- 
—_ by some Kod a annotators on 

‘ope, as having been the supposed ori- 
ginal of Will Honeycomb. He died in 
1741, leaving a son, who, falling into 
page eee are and extreme pover- 

» prostitu i to the composi- 
ton of indecent or infamous Savin, 

ere is a story of some English 
having es | this puke y dag 

nsion, on the express condition that 

e should never more prostitute his 
talents to such purposes—Cleland 
having alleged that want had reduced 
him to this deplorable resource. It 
is said to have been, a law-lord who 
thus bought him off from the service 
of immorality, and that his attention 
was excited towards him by a prose- 
cution on the above account, 

Colonel Cleland’s Poetical,, Works 
were published in 1697, a few.years 
after his death. They are comprised in 
a small duodecimo volume, which is 
very scarce, and has never been re- 
printed. It commences, with a wild 
rhapsody, entitled, ‘ Hollo, my Fancie,’ 
which, in the opinion of a very,com- 
petent judge, displays at iahte 


imagination.* ‘This is followed by 


‘ A Mock Poem upon the Expedition 
of the Highland Host, who came to 
destroy the Western Shires in Winter 
1678.’ It seems to be a rough, and 
probably a juvenile, imitation of Hu- 
dibras. It is of considerable, length, 
and begins as follows : 


‘* When Saturn shakes his frostie’ feathers ; 
When Russia garments are rough Jeathers ; 
When Dutch Dames over Stoves do chatter ; 
When men dry-shoo’d traverse the water ; 
When Popish partie invocats 

Both Saints and Angels ; when their pats, 
While they want weights of Air and Earth, 
May be repay’d with Water's birth: * * * 
It was not long from that time’when 

The chas’d and tossed Western men 

Were dissipat at Pictland fells 

By Devils, Drummonds, and, Dalzells: 
When veals for rarities are, sold, 

And when young Ladies ¢atcheth co}d ; 
This season sure works strange effects 
Upon their naked breasts and necks + 

But pardon me, it is ill breeding 

To touch the modes of ladies” cleeding, 
Hence I'll not do the like again, 

Tho’ they wear nothing but their skin. 





® Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. 
ii. p. 69, 
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€omets raign'd above the city, 
Preachers prison’d without pity ; 
Some knut up for wearing gunes : 
Wine was drunken out in tunes. 
Next with ie and rude speeches, 
New coin’d scurvie’s vex the leidges : 
Ladies heckl’d, and Lords horn’d, 
Some for lending money scorn’d : 
Men fin’d for preventing murders ; 
Princes owning Bishops’ orders ; 
Curats swearing by their gowns ; 

Old French taylours ruling towns. 
Self-Defenders termed Rebels, 


i libels : 
Majors turning -men’s mates ; 
Sentries watching Bishops’ gates. * * * 
Gentlemen of account 
Might not think it an affront 
To sit with lousie rogues together, 
Yea stand and serve their foot-men’s brother. 
New-made Earls, and some that 
Are judged, nihil significat, 
With a pack of Redshank Squires, 
Eating up the Western Shires * * * 
’s acts and Canon Law, 
Put on cartes for horse to draw ; 
Cables, towes, ligure chists, 
Manackles for thumbs and fists— © * * 
Cords for wreaking people’s throats, 
Germans for contriving plots ; 
Durks to stop in musquets end, 
Pray, what may all this portend ?” 


He afterwards proceeds to describe 
this famous ‘ Host’ with very consi- 
derable force and humour ; and lashes 
the savage Highlanders, and their 
more detestable employers, with much 
well-merited and well-directed satire ; 
though it must be allowed that the 
style of this and his other ‘ mock 

ms too frequently descends to the 
ow scurrility and vulgar doggerel so 
freely indulged in by the writers of 
that age. The following passages will 
serve to convey some idea of his powers 
of observation and characteristic de- 
scription : 

“ Some might have judg’d they were the 
creatures 

Call’d Selfies, whose customes and features 

Paracelsus doeth discry 

In his Occult Philosophy, 

Or Faunes, or Brownies, if ye will, 

Or Satyres, come from Atias Hill ; 

Or that the three-tongu’d Tyke was sleeping, 

Who hath the Stygian door a-keeping : 

Their head, their neck, their leggs and 


Are influenced by the skies ; 

Without a clout to interrupt them, 

They need not strip them when they whip 
th 


em. 
Nor loose their doublet when they’re hang’d. 
o ~ * * * 


But those who were their chief commanders, 
As such who bore the pirnie standarts ; 
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Who led the van and drove the rear, 
Were right well mounted of their gear ; 
With brogues, trues, and pirnie plaides, 
And good blew bonnets on their heads, 
Which on the one side had a flipe, 
Adorn’d with a tobacco-pipe. 

With durk, and snap-work, and snuff-mill, 
A bagg which they with onions fill, 
And as their strick observers say, 

A tupe-horn fill’d with usquebay. 

A slasht-out coat beneath their plaides, 
A targe of timber, nails and hides ; 
With a long two-handed sword, 

As good’s the countrey can affoord— 
Had they not need of bulk and bones, 
Whe fights with all these arms at once ? 
It’s marvellous how in such weather 
O’er hill and hop they came together ; 
How in such stormes they came so farr ; 
The reason is, they’re smear’d with tar, 
Which doth defend them heel and neck, 
Just as it doth their sheep protect-— * * * 
Nought like religion they retain, 

Of moral honestie they’re clean. 

In nothing they’re accounted sharp, 
Except in bag-pipe and in harpe. 

For a misobliging word, 

She’ll durk her neighbour 0’er the boord, 
And then she’ll flee like fire from flint, 
She’ll scarcely ward the second dint : 

If any ask her of her thrift, 

Foresooth her Nainsell lives by thift.” 

He then details (and illustrates 
with a few anecdotes, much in the 
manner of the prose article on the same 
subject, inserted in the first Number 
of our Miscellany) the intolerable op- 
pression and wanton mischief inflicted 
upon the defenceless inhabitants by 
these ‘ redshank squires.’ 

‘** They're charg’d to march into the West ; 

How they behaved when come there, 

How neither friend nor foe did spare, 

What plunder they away did bear, 

Ye partly afterwards shall hear ; 

How each rank was by them abused, 

What beastly shamles tricks they used. * * 

For truly they more cruel carrie 

Than even Frenchmen under Marie, 

Yea, they more savage far than those were 

Who with Kollkittock and Montrose were, 

And sixtie times they’re worse than they 

Whom Twrzer led in Galloway. 

They durk our tenants, shames our wives-— 
7 7 * oe 


They sell our tongs for locks of snuff : 

They take our cultors and our soaks, 

And from our doors they pull the locks ; 

They break our pleughs ev’n when they’re 
working, 

We dare not hinder them for durking : 

My Lords, they so harasse and wrong us, 

There’s scarce a pair of shoes among us ; 

And for blew-bonnets they leave non 

That they can get their clauts upon ; 

If any dare refuse to give them, 

They durk them, strips them, and so leave 
them. 








$817.7] 
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What can the great Turk order worse 
Than murder, rob, and conscience force ?— 
If yee have no relief ‘to send us 
Goe to, dispatch, eat up, atid end ys.— 
They answer’d, ** If ye'll not conforme 
Yee must resolve to byde the storme ; 
His Grace hath sworn that every man, 
That is betwixt Bersheba and Dan, 
Must take the Band, or he’ll do better 
He'll heat the furnace seven times hetter. 

a J 


The next poem of any length, and 
the one indeed which occupies by far 
the greater part of this volume, is en- 
titled, “* Effigies Clericorum; or, a 
Mock Poem on the Clergy, when they 
met to consult about taking the Test, 
in the year 1681.” Of this, as of the 
one we have just quoted, it would be 
equally difficult and unprofitable to 
attempt any analysis: Many of the 
political allusions have now become 
doubtful or unintelligible ; and though 
the writer’s sentimentsare often strong- 
ly and pointedly expressed, yet we 
must own that his two principal poems 
appear to be altogether extremely de- 
sultory and confused, and exhibit little 
appearance of having ever undergone 
much correction, or of having been 
intended for any other than mere tem- 
porary purposes. The following curi- 
ous passage seems to indicate the place 
of the author’s nativity, and also re-~ 
fers to the opinion still commonly en- 
tertained by the Scottish peasantry, 
respecting the disappearance of their 
old visitors, the Fairies. 

** No Muse’s help I will implore, 

For | was ne’er at Lesbos shore, 

Neither did haunt Arcadian glens, 
Groves, mountains; watersides, and fens. 


‘* T am very apt to think 
There’s als much vertue, sonce, and pith, 
In Annan, or the water of Nith, 
Which quietly slips by Dumfries, 
Als any water in all Greece. 
For there and several other places, 
About mill-dams and green brae faces, 
Both elrich Elfs and Brownies stayed, 
And green-gown’d Fairies daunc’d and 
play’d : 

When old Jolin Knox and other some 
Began to plott the Baggs of Rome, 
They suddenly took to their heels 
And did no more frequent those fields. 
But if Rome’s pipes perchance they hear, 
Sure for their interest they'll compear 
Again, and play their old Hell’s tricks,” &e, 

Mr Scott, quoting another poem of 
Cleland’s, observes,— His anti-mo- 
narchical principles seem to break out 
in the following lines ; 
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** Fain would I know (if beasts have any 


reason) 
If falcons killing eagles do commit a treason.” 


We do not understand, however, 
that his political opinions wete by any 
means those of a republican, or that he 
went beyond the principles maintain- 
ed by all the staunch and true j 
of his time ; ‘and indeed to us { who ac- 
count oursélves quite moderate in po- 
litics) the sentiment contained in the 
following lines appears perfectly sownd, 
though strongly, and perhaps rather 
roughly, expressed :— 


“* Since it a good work is reputed 

To liberat the persecuted, 

And to defend poor sackeless wights 

Who may be robbed of their rights, 

As well by King’s their malversation 

As by a Cromwel’s usurpation 3 

Your logick, Sir, ’s not worth a spittle 
Twixt Rogues that have and -eant a Title.” 


Among the smaller poems there is 
one which reminds us successfully 
(and that is saying a great deal) of 
some of the more. broad and careless 
effusions of Swift. It is introduced 
by the following notice :— 


‘* The Popish party, after tlie defeat of 
Monmouth and Argyle, published an 
insulting ballad, to the tune of Hey 
Boyes up go we; which coming to the 
hands of Lieutenant-Col. Cleland, he 
made the second part to the same tune 
and strain, holding forth the language 
of their wayes. Anno 1685. 


‘** Now down with the confounded Whiggs, 
Let Loyaltie take place ; . 

Let Hell possess their damn'd intrigues, 
And all that cursed race ; 

Let oaths abound, and cups go round, 
And whoores and rogues go free, :' 

And Heaven itself stoop to the Crown, 
For Hey Boyes up go we.. 


Come, let us drink a health about 
Unto our Holy Father, 
His sacred maxims without,doubt 
We will embrace the rather, 
Because they’re fram’d with wit.and sense, 
And favours Monarciie, 
And can with all our sins dispense ; 
So Hey Boyes up go we. 


There we shall ramble at our ease, 
And still enjoy the best, 
And all our wild affections please 
In a religious vest ; 
And yet keep Heaven at our dispose, 
If such a thing there be ; 
And drag the people by the nose 
So Hey Boyes up go we, 
* * 


There’s some who do for Vertue plead, 
And Glory do miscarry, 
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Incendiarie ; 
But we will murder, sham, and trick, 
We'll burn alive, and guar 
and quarter quick— 
So Hey Boyes up go we. 
The Parliament, those poor sham sots, 
n We'll make them w euy am 
‘o give supplies to cut their throats ; 
And when they do consent, 
We'll kick these villains on the breech, 
No more of them will we, 
But Britain better manners teach— 
For Hey Boyes up go we. 
But if they chance to temporize, 
And foster fond suspicions, 
And tell Xing James of their franchise, 
Their charters and conditions, 
He'll p-—— upon them and their Laws— 
"re blind that cannot see 
The longest Sword decides the Cause— 
Thus Hey Boycs up go we. 
The sins of the Long Parliament 
He'll visite them upon, 
Their other crimes and henious faults, 
Which since are come and gone. 
Of Westminster and Oxford too 
The damned memorie ; 
He hath an Irish job to do— 
So Hey Boyes up go we. 
And, that he may facilitat 
His work, he’ll work a while 


The rogues, and them beguile ; 
Some subtile potions he'll compose 
Of grace and clemencie, 
To blunt all those who him oppose— 
So Hey Boyes up go we. 


This is in our author’s best man- 
ner; but he is also capable of a more 
lofty and dignifi a strain, enw “ 
tem t aps, an obab 
oeill mae ts Lirgusnptonces in which 
he was placed, habitually inclined him 
to “ crack the satiric thong.” The 
following stanzas well become the in- 
trepid warrior who fought and died for 
the cause of Religion and of Liberty : 
they form part of a short poem, en- 
titled, “‘ Some few Lines composed by 
him for divertisement from melan- 
cholie thoughts, when travelling a- 
broad. To the tune of Fancy free.” 


‘* Through razing rage of cursed kings, 
Whom vicious souls admire ; 

Through unjust sentences which springs 
From avarice or ire ; 

Or some such like infernall cone 
Whence guiltless le e 

Before his face, pe Sag os » whose laws, 
Should their oppressors shake ; 


Through firie fevers, wasting wounds, 
Through melancholious want, 


[Sept. 
Through sad distastures which abounds 
To such as long and pant— 


Through calumnies, through frauds and’ 
ights, 


? 

That moveth mortals’ mind, 

Through slandering tongues of brutish 
wights, 

To baser wayes inclined : 

They must adventure who intends 

In Vertue’s camp to warr, 
Abhorring mean penurious ends 

That brave exploits do marr. 

If, when travers’d by all such fates, 

Honour and Vertue be 
Both proof against enchanting baits, 

And frowning destiny,— 

A soul may have a sure solace, 

When stormed on every side, 
And look proud tyrants in the face 

With scorn to be dismay’d.’’ &c, 

Upon the whole, though William 
Cleland, compared with the great 
English poets of the preceding age, 
with Dryden,—or even with his moré 
direct prototype, the author of Hudi- 
bras,—sinks into a rude and unskilful 
versifier ; yet his poetical talents were 
unquestionably superior to any that 
the Tory ea could then oppose to 
them ; and if his genius be estimated 
(as it ought to be) rather from what it 


promised than performed,—and with 
due consideration of the lamentable 
state of peg at that time in Scot- 


land, and of all the peculiar disadvan- 
tages under which Cleland wrote,—the 
reader, we think, will be inclined: to 
assign him a very honourable niche in 
our national Temple of Fame, not 
only as ‘a Scots Worthy,” but likes 
wise as a Scottish Poet. 


THE EXACT NARRATIVE OF THE CON- 
FLICT AT DUNKELD, BETWIXT THE 
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EARL OF ANGUS’S REGIMENT. AND ‘ 


THE REBELS. 

Collected from several Officers of that. Regis 
ment, who were Actors in, or Eyc-wite 
nesses to, all that’s here Narrated, in te- 
JSerence to these Actions, 

THE said regiment being then betwixt 
seven and eight hundred men, arrived. at 


Dunkeld Saturndays night, the 17 of) Aw. 


gust, 1689, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-Collonel William:Cleland, a brave and 
singularly well accomplished gentleman, 
within 28 years of age. Immediately, they 
found themselves obliged to lie at their arms, 
as being in the midst of their enemiesi—- 
Sunday at nine in the morning,:they, began 
some retrenchments within the Marquess. of 
Athol’s yard-dykes ; the old breaches where+ 
of they made up’ with loose .stones, 

scaffolded the dykes about. In) :the-after+ 
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about three hundred men appear’d 
aon the hills on the north side of the town, 
who sent. one with a white cloth upon the 
of a halbert, with an open unsubscribed 
per, in the fashion of a letter, directed to 

e commanding officer, wherein was writ- 
ten, We the gentlemen assembled, being in- 
formed that ye intend to burn the town, de- 
sire to know whether ye come for peace or 
war, and do certifie you, that ifye burn any 
one house, we will destroy you. 

The Lieutenant-Collonel returned answer 
in writ, to this purpose, We are faithful 
subjects to King William and Queen Mary, 
and enemies to their enemies 3 and if you 
send those threats, shall make any hostile 
appearance, we will burn all that belongs to 
you, and otherwise chastise you as you de- 
serve. But in the mean time he caused so- 
lemnly proclaim, in the mercat-place, his 
majesty’s indemnity, in the hearing of him 
who brought the foresaid paper. 

Munday morning two troops of horse, 
and three of dragoons, arrived at Dunkeld, 
under the command of the Lord Cardross, 
who viewed the fields all round, and took 
six prisoners, but saw no body of men, they 
being retired to the woods. 

Munday night they had intelligence of a 
great gathering by the Fiery Cross; and 
Tuesday morning many people appeared 
upon the tops of the hills, and they were 
said to be in the woods and hills about Dun- 
keld more than 1000 men. About eight of 
the clock, the horse, foot, and dragoons, 
made ready to march out, -but a detach’d 
party was sent before of fourty fusiliers, and 
fifteen halbertiers, under the command of 
Captain George Munro, and thirty horse 
with Sit James Agnew, and twenty dra- 
goons with the Lord Cardross his own cornet; 
after them followed Ensign Lockhart with 
thirty halbertiers ; the halberts were excel- 
lent weapons against the Highlanders swords 
and targets, in case they should rush upon 
the shot with their accustomed fury. They 
marched also at a competent distance before 
the body; one hundred fusiliers more un- 
der the command of Captain John Campbel 
and Captain Robert Hume, two brave young 
gentlemen ; and upon the first fire with the 
enemy, Captain Borthwick, Captain Haries, 
with 200 musquetiers and pikes, were like- 
wise commanded to advance towards them. 
The Lieutenant-Collonel having proposed by 
that method to get advantage of the enemy 
in their way of loose and furious fighting. 
The body followed, having left only an 
hundred and fifty foot within the dykes. 
The first detached party, after they had 
marched about two miles, found before them, 
in a glen, betwixt two: and three hundred 
of the rebels, who fired at a great distance, 
and shot Cornet’ Livingston in the leg. 
The horse retired, and Captain Monro took 
up their ground, and advanced, fireing upon 
the rebels 'to' so-gdod purpose, ithat they be- 
gan to réel and breaks but rallied of: the 
face of the Hexv hill,’ from whened they were 
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again beat. About that time the Lieutenant- 
Collonel came up, and ordered,\Captain 
Monro to send @ serjeant;with sixmen tia 


house on the side of a wood, whereheespyéd:: ° 


some of the enemies ;+uponithe setjeant’s 
approach to the place, about twenty. of: the 
rebels appeared against him, but he was 
quickly seconded by the ‘captain, who beat: 
them over the hill, and cleared the ground 
of as many as appeared without thé wodds ; 
and upon a command sent to-hitn; brought,’ 
off his men in order. ‘Thereafter. all the 


horse, foot, and dragoons, retired to the” 


town; and that night the horse and dra, 
goons marched to Perth, the Lord Cardross, ” 
who commanded them, having received two’ 
peremptory orders for that effect.((The'se. 
cond was sent to him upon his answer: te the 
first ; by which answer he told they: were 
engaged with the enemy, and it was neces~ 
sary he should stay. 
In that action three of Captain’ Monro's 
party were wounded, one of, which! ‘died ‘of 
is wounds. William Sandilands, a cadee,.,;, 
nephew to the Lord Torphichen,. a 
very young youth, being of that, party, dis, 


charged his fusie upon. the, enemy eleven W 


times.’ The prisoners taken the next day, ; 
told that the rebels lost about thirty ‘men in 
that action. ; ' 
After the horse and dragoons were marche 
ed, some of the officers and souldiers of the 
Earl of Angus’s regiment propésed,* that 
they might also march, seeing ‘they’ Were iH 
an open useless place, ill provided of aH" 
things, and in the midst of enémiés, ‘grow 
ing still to greater numbers (the vanguard 
of Canons army having appeared’ before 
they came off the field). The'brave'Liewtes 
nant-Collonel, and the rest of the gentlemen 
officers amongst them, used all arguments 


of honour to persuade them td Keep! their!’ | 


post. And for their encouragement, and) to 
assure them they would never Jeave thein; ;; 
they ordered to draw out all their horses, to, 


be shot dead. The souldiers then told¢hem,...: 


they needed not that pledge for their hen- 
our, which they never Joakted. And seein: 
they found their stay necessar, they woul 
run all hazards with them. 

Wednesday, with the mornings light; the 
rebels appeared, standing ‘in ‘order, covering 
all the hills about (for Canons ' army joyned 
the Athole men in the nightbefore;,,and ; 
they were repute, in.all above 5000 men), 
Their baggage marched alongst the hills to- 
wards the west, and, the way that leads 
into Athole, consisting of a train of many 
more than 1000 horses. Before seven in 
the morning, théir cannon ‘advanced down 
to the face of a little Hill; closs upsiy the’ 
town, and 100 men, ‘all armed with’ bueky 
breast, and head-piece, marched straight to 
enter the town, and a battalion of other foot 
closs with them. ‘Two 'itrédps”of “horse 
marched about the town,’ and’ posted*on' thé 
south-west part of it, betwixt the foord of the: 
river and the church; and.other, twa troaps._. 
posted in the northeast side.of the town, ~ 
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near the Cross, who in the time of the con- 
ict shewed much eagerness to encourage 
and push on the foot. 

The Lieutenant-Collonel had before pos- 
sest some outposts with small parties, to 
whom he pointed out every step for their 
retreat. Captain William Hay and Ensign 
Lockhart were posted on a little hill, and 
the ensign was ordered with 28 men to ad- 
vance to a stone-dyke at the foot of it; they 
were attack’d by the rebels, who were in 
armour, and the foresaid other battalion. 
And after they had entertained them briskly 
with their fire, for a pretty space, the rebels 
fore’d the dyke, and oblig’d them to retire, 
firing from one little dyke to another, and 
at length to betake themselves to the house 
and yard-dykes, In which retreat Captain 
Hay had his leg broken, and the whole 
party came off without any more hurt. 

A lieutenant was posted at the east end of 
the town with 18 men, who had three ad- 
vanced sentinels ordered, upon the rebels 
close approach, to fire and retire, which ac- 
cordingly they did; and the lieutenant, after 
burning of some houses, brought in his party. 

Lieutenant Stuart was plac’d in a bari- 
cado at the Cross, with 20 men, who, see- 
ing the other lieutenant retire, brought his 
men from that ground, and was killed in 
the retreat, there being a multitude of the 
rebels upon them. 

Lieutenant Forrester and Ensign Camp- 
bell were at the west end of the town with. 
in some little dykes, with 24 men, who fired 
sharply upon the enemies horse, until great 
numbers of foot attack’d their dykes, and 
forc’d them to the church, where were two 
lieutenants and about one hundred men. 

All the out-posts being fore’d, the rebels 
advanced most boldly upon the yard-dykes 
all round, even upon those parts which stood 
within less than fourty paces from the river, 
where they crowded in multitudes, without 
regard to the shot liberally pour’d in their 
faces, and struck with their swords at the 
souldiers upon the dyk, who with their pikes 
and halberts returned their blows with in- 
ferest. Others in great numbers possest the 
town houses, out of which they fired within 
the dyks, as they did from the hills about ; 

goioy two shots at once, one through the 
] » and another through the liver, the 
bzave Lieutenant-Collonel was killed while 
he was visiting and exhorting the officers 
and souldiers at their several posts. He at- 
tempted to get into the house, that the 
souldiers might not be discouraged at the 
sight of his dead body, but fell by the way. 
And immediately thereafter, Major Hender- 
son received several wounds, which alto- 
gether disabled him, and whereof he died 
four days after. Captain Caldwal was shot 


iu the breast, and is not like to recover. 
Captain Borthwick was shot through the 
arm going with succours to the church. 
And Captain Steil got a wound in the shoul- 
der, which he caused pance, and returned 


again to his post, 
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Stuart of Livingstoun. And finding the 
souldiers galled in several places by 
enemies shot from the houses, he sent oy 
small parties of pike-men with burning fap, 
gots upon the points of their pikes, who fp. 
ed the houses; and where they found 

in the doors, lock’t them and burnt ally; 
in, which raised a hideous noise from the 
wretches in the fire. There were sixtom 
of them burnt in one house, and the whol 
houses were burnt down except three, where. 
in some of the regiment were advantageous. 
ly posted. But all the inhabitants of the 
town, who were not with the enemy or fled 
to the fields, were received by the souldiers 
into the church, and sheltered there. 

Notwithstanding all the gallant resistange 
which these furious rebels met with, 
continued their assaults uncessantly until 
past eleven of the clock,—in all which time 
there was continual thundering of shot from 
both sides, with flames and smoak, and 
hideous cries, filling the air. And whieh 
was very remarkable, though the houses 
were burnt all round, yet the smoak.of 
them, and all the shot from both sides, was 
carryed everywhere outward from the dyks 
upon the assailants as if a wind had blown 
every way from the center within. 

At length, the rebels wearied with. 
many fruitless.and expensive assaults, and 
finding no abatement of the courage or dili- 
gence of their adversaries, who treated them 
with continual shot from all their posts, 
they gave over, and fell back, and run to 
the hills in great confusion. Whereupon 
they within beat their drums, and flourished 
their colours, and hollowed after them, with 
all expressions of contempt and provocationg, 
to return. Their commanders assay’d.to 
bring them back to a fresh assault, as some 
prisoners related, but could not prevail; 
for they answered them, they could fight 
against men, but it was not fit to fight any 
more against devils. 

The rebels being quite gone, they within 
began to consider where their greatest dan, 
ger appeared in time of the conflict ; and 
for rendering these places more secure, they 
brought out the seats of the church, wi 
which they made pretty good defences, es, 
pecially they fortified these places of the dyk 
which were made up with loose stones, @ 
poor defence against such desperate as- 
sailiants. ‘They also cut down some trees 
on a little hill where the enemy gall’d them 
under coyert. Their powder was. almost 
spent, and their bullets had been spent long 
before, which they supplied by the dil- 
gence of a good number of men, who were 
imployed all the time of the action in cut 
ting lead off the house, and melting the 
same in little furrows in the ground, and 
cutting the pieces into slugs to serve for 
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hullets. They agreed, that in case the ene- 
my got over their dykes, they should retire 
to the house, and if they should find them- 
glves overpower’d there, to burn it, and 
themselves in the ashes. 

In this action 15 men were killed, besides 
the officers named, and 30 wounded. 

The account of the enemies loss is uncer- 
tain, but they are said to be above 300 
dain, amongst whom were some persons of 


moThat handful of unexperienced men was 
wonderfully animated to a stedfast resist- 
ance against a multitude of obstinat furies. 
But they gave the glory to God, and praised 
himy and sung psalms, after they had fitted 
themselves for 2 new assault. 

Amongst many who shewed extraordinary 
courage, some young gentlemen cadees de- 
serve a special testimony and remembrance 

—as William Sandilands above named, 
James Pringle of Hultrie, William Stirling 
of Mallachen, James Johnstoun, a reform- 
ed lieutenent, and others. 

Diverse officers besides those above speci- 
fied, viz. another Captain John Campbel, 
Captain Harries, Lieutenent Henry Stuart, 
Lieutenent Charles Dalyel, Lieutenent Oli- 
phant, Lieutenent Thomas Haddo, Ensign 
William Hamilton, and most of all the offi- 
cers, behaved very worthily at their several 
posts throughout the whole action, and de- 
serve well to be recorded as men of worth 
and valour. And the whole souldiers did 
every thing with such undaunted courage, 
and so little concern, in all the dangers and 
deaths which surrounded them and stared 
them in their faces, that they deserve to be 
recommended as examples of valour to this 
and after ages, and te have some marks of 
honour fixt upon them. And it is expected 
his Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
take notice both of officers and souldiers. 

Upon the Saturday immediately after 
those actions, the young Laird of Bellachan 
came in to Dunkeld to treat for the benefit 
of his Majesties indemnitie for all those of 
Athole ; and he declared that Lord James 
Murray was willingly to accept thereof. 

But Major General M‘Kay (who by his 
gallant and wise conduct prevented the con- 
junction of ill-affected people with the re- 
bels, and baffled all their designs upon the 
low countries) is now in the Highlands with 
abrave army. And with the blessing of 
God, will shortly give a good account of 
them all, and put an end to the troubles of 
this kingdom. 

Edinburgh, printed according to order, 1689. 
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NOTICES CONCERNING THE SCOTTISH 
GYPSIES. 


(Concluded from page 161.) 


Wuen we printed the second section 
ot our Gypsey' Notices, we proposed 


Scottish Gypsies. 
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to bring the Article to « close in the 
succeeding Number, after’ bringing 
down more completely the account of 
the Kirk-Yetholm community to the 
present time; with the addition of 
such other anecdotes and: observations 
as we had collected respecting their 
more general history ; and, perhaps, 
with some further remarks upon their 
separate language and supposed ori- 
gin. The attention required by more 
pressing subjects, however, has hither- 
to prevented us from-reverting. to this ; 
and it is, unfortunately, only in our 
power now to execute the least diffi« 
cult, if not the least important, part 
of our original plan—namely, to pre~ 
sent to the public the remainder of the 
miscellaneous anecdotes, with which 
we have been furnished from various 
sources, respecting this curious people. 
We begin with some extracts from the 
Records of the Court of Justiciary, 
and other judicial documents relating 
to trials of Gypsies. 

In May 1714, William Walker, 
Patrick Faa, Mabill Stirling, Mary 
Faa, Jean Ross, Elspeth Lindsay, Jo- 
seph Wallace, John Phennick, Jean 
Yorkstown, Mary Robertson, Janet 
Wilson, and Janet Stewart, were in- 
dicted at Jedburgh, as. guilty of wil- 
ful fire raising, and of being notorious: 
Egyptians, thieves, vagabonds, - sor- 
ners, masterful beggars, and oppres- 
sors, at least holden in repute to be 
such. 

It appeared from the proof, that a 
gang of gypsies had burnt. the house 
of Greenhead in Roxburgh. One wit- 
ness swore, that— 

‘* The deponent being in a barn at Hair- 
stanes, on a morning, Janet Stewart, pannel, 
came into it, and prayed God’s malison to 
light upon them who had put her to that 
trouble ; and being asked who it was, she 
said it was Sir William Kerr of Greenhead, 
who had put er bairn in prison—and de- 
pones, that the same night after Janet Stew- 
art uttered the words aforesaid, Sir William 
Kerr’s house of Bridgend was burnt.” 


Another witness swears, that— 


** The night after Sir William Kerr's 
house was burnt, about five o’clock, Patrick 
Faa, pannel, looked over the prison window, 
and asked if it were true that Sir William 
Kerr's house was burnt, and the deponent 
answering that it was but too true, Patrick 
Faa said, that the rest of the justices of 
peace would have set him at liberty, but 
Sir William would not consent ; and that, 
if he had been at liberty, it would not have 
happened, for he would have cleansed the 
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country of these Egyptians and vagabonds 
that were going about.” 
‘The sentence upon Janet Stewart 
was, that she should be scourged 
through Jedburgh, and afterwards 
stand a quarter of an hour at the Cross, 
with her left ear nailed to a post. 
‘ P. Faa, Mary Faa, Stirling, Lindsay, 
Ross, Robertson, Phennick, and York- 
‘stown, were sentenced to be transport- 
ed to the Queen’s American planta- 
tions for life. Patrick was, in addi- 
tion, sentenced to be whipped through 
the town, and to stand half an hour at 
the cross with his left ear nailed to a 
post, and then to have both his ears 
* cutted off.’ Phennick was “banished 
furth of Scotland ;’ and Walker, Wal- 
lace, and Wilson, were acquitted. 
About the same time, three men 
and two women, all gypsies, were sen- 
tenced to be hanged at Edinburgh. 
In a precognition, taken in March 
1725, by Sir James Stewart of Colt- 
ness, and Captain Lockhart of Kirk- 
ton, two of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for Lanarkshire, “‘ anent the 
murther of William Baillie, brazier, 
commonly called Gypsie,” the follow- 
‘ing evidence is adduced: 


$ John Meikle, wright, declares, that 
upon the twelvth of November last, he be- 
ing in the house of Thomas Riddle, in New- 
arthill,. with some others, the deceased 
William Baillie, James Kairns, and David 
Pinkerton, were in ane other roume drink- 
ing, where, after some high words, and a 
confused noise and squabble, the saids three 
ms above named went all out ; and the 
declarant knowing them to be three of those 
idle sorners that pass in the country under 
the name of gypsies, in hopes they were 
gone off, rose and went to the door to take 
the air; where, to his surprise, he saw Wil- 
liam Baillie standing, and Kairns and Pin- 
kerton'on horseback, with drawn swords in 
their hands, who both rushed upon the said 
William Baillie, and struck him with their 
‘swords; whereupon the said William Bail- 
lie fell down, erying out he was gone, Upon 
which Kairris and Pinkerton rode off: that 
the declarant helped to carry the said Wil- 
liam Baillie into the house, where, upon 
search; he was found to have a great cut, or 
wound, in his’ head, and a wound in his 
body, just below the slot of his breast ; and 
declatee he, the said William Baillie, died 
sottie ‘time after,” 

“' Thomas Riddle, tenant and change- 
keeper in Newarthill, &c.; declares, that the 
deééased William Baillie, James Kairns, and 
° Pavid Pitikerton, all idle sorners, that are 
ktidwen ii the country by thename of gypsies, 
etme tothe declarant’s house about sun-set- 
ting, wliere, after some stay, and talking a 
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jargon the declarant did not well un 
they fell a-squableing,  when_ the 
was in arle other room with some. other com, 
pany ; upon the noise of which, the 

ran i to them, where he found te said 
James Kairns lying above the said Willian 
Baillie, whose ‘nose the said Jamey. Ka; 
had bitten with his teeth till it bled’; upoy 
which the declarant and his wife't 
to raise the town upon them, and get a con, 
stable to carrie them to prison 3 but Kairng 
and Pinkerton called for their horses, Wil, 
liam Baillie saying he would. not go with 
them. Declares, that after the said Kairn 
and Pinkerton had got their /horsés, and 
mounted, they ordered the declarant to bring 
a chopen of ale to the door to them, where 
William Baillie was standing talking to 
them: that when the declarant had filled 
about the ale and left them, thinking 
were going off, the declarant’s wife went to 
the door, where Kairns struck at her witha 
drawn sword, to fright her in ; upon, which 
she ran in; and thereupon the declarant 
went to the door, where he found the said 
William Baillie lying with the wounds upon 
him, mentioned in John Meikle’s declara. 
tion.” 

“* Thomas Brownlee declares, that upon 
the fourth of November last, being St 
Leonard’s fair in Lanark, the said declar. 
ant, with several others, comeing from 
Lanark fair towards Carlouk, at Cartland 
on the high road, David Pinkerton and 
James Kairns came riding straight, upon 
the declarant and his company, upon which 
the declarant went off the way. They call. 
ing to hold off the way ; the declarant said, 
The way is broad enough, hold off, folk: 
upon which James Kairns turned batk the 
breadeth of one house, and then, haveing a 
drawen sword or shable in his hand (with 
blood upon it), came straight upon the de- 
clarant and cutt him upon the head,’ to the 
effusion of his blood, without any ptévoca- 
tion. This was done about half- ate ‘hour 
before sunset,” &c. 

** John Lightbodie in Belstaintown, &. 
declares, conform to the said Thomas Brown- 
lie, with this variation, that Jates Kairts 
said—Know ye whom yow speak to ? James 
Kairns will not be quarreled upon. the zoad, 
—which he said, when none quarreled:him 
further than to say, Ride off,, folk.’ 

Another witness declares, 

** That he had frequently seen Maxwell 
and Kairns in Bowridgemilne: Kilnejowith 
several others in company with therti,,com- 
monly called gypsies and sorners, .wh@;took 
hens and peats at pleasure——also declares, 
that they had horses alongst with them, and 
the declarant was obliged to give them straw, 
for fear they had drawn his stacks ‘or done 
other mischief to him,” &¢. , 

Another withess states, that the said 
“ Maxwell, tinker, sorficr, and’ Feyp- 
tian,” with his ganj, frequently took 
possession, without any leave aske or 
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"given; “of his out-houses ; and that, 


44g ‘prevent abuse in the country, he 
allowed them to take his peats,” &¢.— 
It is yy woe by another person ex- 
amined, that the same gang, passing 
by his house to Watstounhead kiln, 
sent in some of their number to him, 

ing for straw for their horses, 


‘te aehichy he refused, until they said 


- him for not giving 


would draw his stacks; upon 
which he gave them some boéé/es to 
i t further danger.” 
John Ketter, in Murdiston Walk- 
miln, declared— 

*.« That upon the said fourth of November 
last, as he was coming from St Leonard’s 
fair, David Pinkerton and James Kairns 
came riding up to the declarant, and said 
to him, Yield your. purse; but afterwards 
they said it would do them little » be- 
cause he had said to them he had but a 
crown, But Kairns’ wife said the declarant 
was a damned villain—he had gold; and 
ordered to take it from him ; but Kairns 
said, if the declarant would go to Carlouk, 
and give them a pynt and a gill, they would 
pardon him. And accordingly they came 
to Carlouk, to the house of James Walker 
there, where the declarant paied some ale ; 
and as he was goeing away, Pinkerton beat 
ivi brandie.” 

“Jolin Whytefoord, in Cartland, de- 


‘6That he saw Maxwell’s son, called the 
Merchant, have a wallate, and as he thought, 
some ware init, which he valued at twenty 
pound Scots, amongst which he had a short 

istoll ;.. and farder, that he saw James 

ytefoord, constable, at the command of 
Captain Lockhart, Justice of ‘Peace, take a 
naked baignet off the wall-head of the house 
wherein were lodged, which Maxwell 
, the merchant, called his father's ; 

and his father rolled the s with it: 
and farder declares, that saw them 


' flesh in while they were in 
a house.” — ‘ 


After the examination of the fore- 
going witnesses, and a number of other 
persons who had been cited by order 
of the Justices of the Peace for Lan- 
arkshire, ‘to compear before them to 
give their declarations, what they know 
ofthese idle vagabonds, commonly 
called gypsics,” a report follows from 
the said Court, enumerating the griev- 
ances suffered by the lieges from the 
oppressions and disorders of these au- 
dacious vagrants, and ordering the laws 
to be strictly enforced against them. 
It is particularly mentioned in this re- 
port, that a gypsey “ of the name of 
Johnstonn, ty about nine years by- 


past, was guilty of a most horrid mur- 
der," but had escaped from justice, 
on. I, 
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had lately returned from abroad, and 
was then roaming about the country. 
This document bears the date of March 
11, 1725. 

On referring to the Justiciary re- 
cords, we find that in 1727, ‘ Robert 
Johnstoun, sone to John, Johnstoun, 
gypsey, sturdy beggar, and vagabond, 
at that time prisoner in the tolbooth 
of Jedburgh, was indicted at the in- 
stance of his Majesty’s Advocate, and 
at the instance of Marjory Young, 
relict of the deceased Alerander Fua, 
hecklemaker in home, for the mur- 
der of the said Faa. In thé evidence 
brought forward upon’ the trial, we 
find the following curious account of 
this savage transaction : 


‘* John Henderson, feyar in Huntley- 
wood, depones, that time and place libelled, 
Robert Johnston, pannel, and his father, 
came to Huntleywood and them- 
selves of a cot-house belonging to the de- 
ponent ; and that a little » Alex. Fall, 
the defunct, came up to the door of the said 
house, and desired they would make: open 
the door: that the door was standing a-jarr, 
and the deponent saw Robert. Johnston, 
pannel, in the inside of the door, and a fork 
in his hand, and saw him push Over the 
door-head at the said Alexander Fall, and 
saw the grains of the fork strike Alexander 
Fall in the breast, and Alexander Fall come- 
ing back from the door staggering; came 


to a midding, and there he fell. down and 
died immediately; and de » that the 
distance of the midding the house 


where he received the wound is about a 
penny-stone cast ; and when Alexander Fall 
retyred from the house, he said to the rest, 
Retyre for your lives, for Ihave gott my - 
death : Papeete. he saw Robert Johnston, 
pannel, come out of the cott-house with the 
fork in his hand, and pass by Alexander 
Fall and the deponent; heard the pannell 


*say, he had sticked the dog, and he would 


stick the whelps too; whereupon the ell 
run after the. defumet's eget the fork 
in his hand, into the house of George Carter : 
De e in a little while after the — 
h into George Carter's house, 
deponent saw him running down a balk and 
a meadow ; and in two hours after, saw him 
on horseback rideing away without his 
stockings or shoes, coat or cape.” 


Another witness swears, that— 

“ She heard Johnston say, ** Where are 
the whelps, that I may kill too ?”". 
that the prisoner followed Alexander Fall’s 
son into George Carter's. house, and the 
deponent went thither after him,,out of fear — 
he should have done some harm to George 
Carter's wife or children; there saw.the 
pannel, with the said fork, search beneath 
a bed for Alexander Fall’s sone, who had 
hiden himself beyond the cradle ; and then 
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there being a iven that Alexander Fall 
was ‘ead ee went away.” 

Johnston was sentenced to be hang- 
ed on 13th June 1727, but he escaped 
from prison. He was afterwards re- 
taken ; and in August 1728, the High 
Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh or- 
dered his sentence to be put in execu- 
tion. 

U comparing these statements 
with the pelitionssy account of the 
murder of Geordie Faa by Rob John- 
stone, given in our Second Number, 
page 161, the latter appears to be in- 
accurate in several points, and parti- 
cularly in mentioning Jean Gordon as 
the wife of the murdered Faa. John- 
ston, it would seem, had contrived 
to elude the pursuit of justice for 
more than ten years, and after being 
taken and condemned, had again es- 
caped from prison. If the story of 
Jean Gordon’s having pursued a mur- 
derer beyond seas, and traced him 
from one country to another till he 
was finally secured, be at all connect- 
ed with the case of Johnston, she 
may perhaps have been the mother 
of Sandie Faa, the person murdered. 
Her husband rather seems to have 
been Patrick Faa, mentioned at page 
615. But as these bloody transactions 
appear to have been very frequent a- 
mong this savage race in former times, 
it is not improbable that two stories 
may have been blended together in the 
popular tradition. 

A few years after this, our heroine, 
Jean, appears to have been reduced to 
tyather distressed circumstances ; for in 
May 1732, we find that a petition was 
—— to the Circuit Court at Jed- 

urgh, by Jean Gordon, commonly 
galled the Dutchess, then prisoner in 
the tolbooth of Edinburgh ; in which 
She states, that she is “‘ now become 
an old and infirm woman, having been 
long in prison. She concludes with 
requesting to be allowed “‘ to take vo- 
luntar’ banishment upon herself, to de- 
pairt from Scotland never to réturn 
thereto.”—We have little doubt that 
The. Dutchess is no other than our 
old acquaintance, though we were not 
formerly acquainted with her title. It 
was probably during one of these pe- 
riods of ‘ yoluntar’ banishment,’ that 
poor Jean encountered the Goodman 
of Lochside on the south side of the 

rder, 

About a twelvemonth before the 
date of Jean Gordon’s petition, we find 
that John Faa, William Faa, John 
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Faa, alias Falla, alas Willi 
William Miller, Christian Stewart, 
Margaret Young, and Elizabeth alias 
Elspeth Anderson, were indicted ag; 
Jedburgh for the crimes of theft, and 
as habit and repute vagabonds or, vas 

ant persons, sturd gars, sorners,. 
on osian They all received _—~ 
tence of death, except Miller, who was 
transported for life. 

A correspondent, who has very obe 
ligingly furnished us with several eu- 
rious communications on the present 
subject, mentions, that in the combat 
at Lowrie’s Den, described by Mr 
Hogg in a former Number, the wife 
of one of the parties assisted her hus. 
band by holding down his opponent 
till he despatched him by repeated 
stabs with a small knife. This virago, 
thinking the murderer was not making 
quick enough work, called out to him, 
“ Strike laigh! Strike laigh 2? |.) 

The same correspondent has lately 
sent us the following anecdote of Billy 
Marshall, derived, as he informs: ns, 
from ‘ Black Matthew Marshall,’ grand- 
son of the said chieftain: —‘‘ Marshall's 
gang had long held possession of alange 
cove or cavern in the high grounds.of 
Cairnmuir, in Galloway, where they 
usually deposited their plunder, and 
sometimes resided, secure from the 
officers of the law, as no one. durst 
venture to molest the tribe in that 
retired subterraneous situation. It 
happened that two Highland pipers, 
strangers to the country, were travel- 
ling that way ; and falling in by ¢hance 
with this cove, they entered. it, to 





* While printing this sheet, the following 
notices have been transmitted to us from 
England :— 

** Simson, Arington, Fetherstone, Fem 
wicke, and Lanckaster, were hanged, being 
Egyptians.” —8 Aug. 1592, 

St Nicholas Par. Register, Durham. 

‘* Francis Heron, king of y¢ Faws, bu- 
ried 13 Jan. 1756.” 

Jarrow Register, Co. Durham. 

A late communication from anothe? gen- 
tleman in the North of England, enables us 
to correct a slight inaccuracy in our: First 
Number, respecting the death of Jamie 
Allan, the famous Northumbrian piper, who 
it appears did not die, as we > i 
Morpeth jail; but after being condemned at 
the Durham assizes, in August 1803, for 
horse-stealing, was reprieved, and recet 
his Majesty’s pardon in 1804; and ** onthe 
28th August 1806 died, and was buried in 
the parish church of St Nicholas, in the city 
of Durham.” i 
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shelter themselves from the weather, 
asd resolved to rest there during the 
“'Phey found pretty good quar- 
ters; but observed some very suspicious 
furniture inthe cove, which indicated 
the profession and character of its ab- 
sent inhabitants. They had not re- 
mained long, till they were alarmed 
by the voices of a numerous band ad- 
vancing to its entrance. The pipers 
expected nothing but death from the 
rithless gypsies. One of them, how- 
ever, being 2 man of some presence of 
mind, called to his neighbour instantly 
to ‘ fill his bags’ (doing the same him- 
self Pree to strike up a pibroch with 
all ‘his might and main. Both pipes 
accordingly at once commenced a most 
tremendous onset, the cove with all its 
echoes pealing back the ‘ Pibroch of 
Donuil Dhu’ or vey like. At this 
eo and terrific reception, 
+the yelling of the bagpipes, issuing 
from the bowels of the eagth, just at 
the moment the ies entered the 
cove—Billy Marshall, with all his 
band, precipitately fled in the greatest 
consternation, and from that night 
never a would go near their fa- 
vourite haunt, believing that the blast 
they had heard proceeded from the 
devil or some of his agents. The pipers 
next morning prosecuted their journey 
in safety, carrying with them the spo- 
lia optima of the redoubted Billy and 
the clan Marshall.” 

The following anecdote of another 
noted leader is communicated by an 
individual, who had frequently heard 
it related by the reverend person chief- 
ly concerned :— 

** The late Mr Leck, minister of 
Yetholm, happened to be riding home 
one evening from a visit over in Nor- 
thumberland, when, finding himself 
likely to be benighted, for the sake of a 
hear cut, he struck into a wild solitary 
track, or drove-road, across the fells, 
by a called the Staw. In one of 
the derne places through which this 
path led him, there stood an old de- 
serted shepherd’s house, which, of 
course, was repwped to be haunted. 
The minister, though little apt to be 
alarmed by such reports, was however 
somewhat startled, on observing, as he 
approached close to the cottage, a 
* grin visage’ staring out past a win- 
dowclaith, or sort of curtain, which had 
been fastened up to supply the place 
«: Of a; door—-and also. several ‘ dusky 

’ figures’ skulking among the bourtree~ 
bushes that had once sheltered the 
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shepherd’s garden. Without leaving 
him any time for speculation, how- 
ever, the knight of the curtain bolted 
forth upon him, and seizing his horse 
by the bridle, demanded his money. 
Mr Leck, though it was now dusk, at 
once recognized the gruff voice and 
the great black burly head of his next 
door neighbour, Gleid-neckit Will, the 
gypsey chief.—“‘ Dear me, William,” 
said the minister in his usual quiet 
manner, “ can this be you? Ye’re 
surely no serious wi’ me ?—Ye wadna 
sae far wrang your character for a good 
neighbour for the bit trifle I hae to 
gie, William ?”—* Lord saif us, Mr 
Leck!” said Will, quitting the rein, 
and lifting his hat with great respect, 
** whae wad hae thought o’ meeting 
yow out owre here-away ?—Ye needna 
gripe for ony siller to me—TI wadna 
touch a plack o’ your gear, nor a hair 
o’ your head, for a’ the gowd o’ Tivi- 
dale.—I ken ye'll no do ws an ill turn 
for this mistak—and I'll e’en see ye 
safe through the eirie Staw—it’s no 
reckoned a very canny bit mair ways 
nor ane; but I wat weel ye'll ‘ho be 
feared for the dead, and I'll tak cate o” 
the living.”—Will accordingly gave 
his reverend friend a safe convoy 
through the haunted pass, and, not- 
withstanding this ugly mistake, con 
tinued ever after an inoffensive and 
obliging neighbour to the minister— 
who, on his part, observed a prudent 
and inviolable secrecy on the subject 
of this rencounter during the life-time 
of Gleid-neckit Will.” 

The following story contains per 
haps nothing very remarkable in itself, 
or characteristic of the gypséy race ; 
but it seems worthy of being inserted, 
from other considerations: —Tam Gor- 
don, the late Captain of the Spittal 
gypsies, and a very notorious and des- 
perate character, had been in the habit 
of stealing sheep from the flocks of Mr 
Abram Logan, farmer at Lammerton, 
in the east of Berwickshire. Numbers 
having successively disappeared, Mr 
Logan and the shepherd sat up one 
night to watch for the thief; and 
about midnight, Tam and his son-in- 
law, Ananias Faa, coming for their 
accustomed prey, the farmer and his 
servant sprung up and seized them. 
Abram Logs, a stout active man, had 
grappled with the elder gypsey, while — 
the shepherd secured the other ;—the 
ruffian instantly drew a large knife, 
used for killing sheep, and made re-~ 
peated attempts to stab him; but 
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being closely grasped by the farmer, 
way ae unable to thrust :the;w 
home, and it only struck against his 
ribs. With some difficulty the thieves 
were both secured. They were tried 
for the crime before the High Court of 
Justiciary im Edinburgh—convicted, 
and condemned to be hanged—but 
afterwards, to the great surprise and 
disappointment. of their Berwickshire 
neig rs, obtained a pardon—a piece 
of unmerited and ill-bestowed cle- 
meney, for which it was generally un- 
derstood they were indebted to the 
interest of a noble northern family of 
their own name. We recollect hearing 
a sort of ballad upon Tam’s exploits, 
and his deliverance from the gallows 
through the.intercession of a celebrated 
dutchess, but do not recollect any of 
the words. Tam died only a few years 
ago, at a very advanced age, 

The following observations respect- 
ing the continental gypsies are com- 
municated by a distinguished writer, 
who} on a former occasion, énriched 
our Miscellany with much interesting 
and «valuable information respecting 
this wild and wayward race :— 

‘* The gypsies every where pretend 
to skill in fortune-telling and sorcery ; 
but in Germany they are supposed to 
have some particular spells for stopping 
the progress of conflagration. 1 have 
somewhere a German ballad on this 
subject, which, if I find, I will trans- 
late for you. Seven gypsies are un- 
justly doomed to death; the town 
takes fire; and the magistrates are 
obliged to release them, that they may 
arrest the flames by their incantations. 
Our Scottish gypsies are more cele- 
brated for raising fire wilfully, than 
for extinguishing it. ‘This is their 
most frequent mode of vengeance when 
offended ; and being a crime at once 
easily executed and difficult of detec- 
tion, the apprehension of it makes the 
country people glad to keep on fair 
terms with them, 

“« They are greatly averse to employ- 
ment of a regular kind, but, when 
forced to serve, make good soldiers. 
On the Continent, I believe, they are 
received into no service but that of 
Prussia, which, according to the rules 
of Frederic, still enrolls Lox gré mal 
gré, whatever can carry a musket. 
But they detest the occupation. A 
friend was passing a Prussian sentinel 
on his. post at Paris last year. The 
gentleman, as is usual abroad, was 


smoking as he walked; and it is, 
point of, etiquette, that, in passing a 
sentinel, you take the pipe from your 
mouth. But as my friend was about 
to comply with this uniform custom, 
the sentinel said, to his no small sur. 


prise, “ Rauchen sic, immer. fort; . 


verdamt sey, der Preussiche dienst’— 
“ Smoke away, sir: d—n the Prussian 
service.” . My friend looked at.him 
with surprise, and the marked gypsey 
features at once shewed who he was, 
and why dissatisfied with the serviee, 
the duties of which he seemed to take 
pleasure in neglecting. 

“‘ In Hungary the gypsies are very 
numerous, and travel in great bands, 


like Arabs, gaily dressed in red we om. 


green, and often well armed 


mounted. A friend of mine met a..., 


troop of them last year in this gallant 
guise, and was not a little astonished 
at their splendour. But their courage 
in actual battle is always held in low 
esteem. I*cannot refer to the book, 
but I have somewhere read, that a 
pass or fort was defended by some of 
them, during a whole night, with such 
bravery and skill, that the Austrians, 
who were the assailants, supposed it 
to be held by regular troops, and were 
about to abandon their enterprise. 
But when day dawned, and shewed 
the quality of the defenders, the attack 
was immediately renewed, and_ the 
place carried with great ease; as if the 
courage of the gypsies had only lasted. 
till their character was made known.” 

Neither our limits nor our leisure 
allow of farther observation: nor is it 
of much importance. We trust we 
have succeeded in giving our readers 
more information and livelier enter- 
tainment by the mode we have adopted, 
than we could have conveyed in any 
other shape on the same subject. Noe 
thing, indeed, like regularity in the 
arrangement of our materials has been 
practicable; and they have been gene- 
rally given to the public very much in 
the form and order in which we ob 


tained them. Such a plan,-no doubt,’ 


would require a summary to its con 


clusion, tw bind together the loose ma< 


terials, and draw general deductions 
from the crowd of unconnected faets 
and observations. This task, however, 
we must for\the present leave to ‘our 
readers themselves; the subject is far 
from being exhausted, but it must ne- 


cessarily, for the present, be brought 


to a hasty close, 


(Sept. sia, 
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pOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE HIS« 
FORY OF SCOTTISH PRINTING. 


[The following documents, relative to 
the early history of printing in Scotland, 
have been taken from the original records 
in the Register House, and have not, so far 
as we know, been previously given to the 

blic. One of them, however, (No I.) 

been already printed as a note in one of 
the very learn and interesting official re- 

of the present Deputy Clerk Register, 
which we have accidentally met with. It is 
a grant under the privy seal, dated in the 
year 1507, soon after the first introduction 
of this invaluable art into Scotland, under 
the teign of King James IV., conferring 
upon Walter Chepman and Andrew Millar 
the exclusive privilege of printing books of 
law, acts of parliament, chronicles, mass- 
books, and other works therein specified ; 
with a penalty against any other persons 
who should print the same in foreign coun- 
tries, for the purpose of being ** brocht and 
sauld: agane within our Realme, to cause 
the said Walter and Androu tyne thair gret 
labour and expens.”"—Not long afterwards, 
as appears from the subjoined paper, (No 11.) 
this priyilege had been invaded by certain 
individuals, against whom a complaint is 
madé to the Lords of Council, in the name 
of Walter Chepman ; and his exclusive right 
is accordingly again re-enforced by their de- 


cision. 

The only publications known to have 
issued from the press of Millar and Chep- 
man, are a collection of pamphlets, chiefly 
metrical romances and ballads, in 1508, of 
which an imperfect copy is preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library (and of which we under- 
stand a reprint is now in a state of forward- 
ness for publication), and the Scottish Ser- 
vice Book, including the Legends of the 
Scottish Saints, commonly called the Bre- 
viary of Aberdeen, in 1509, of which the 
copies are exceedingly rare. } 

No I, 

James, &c.—-To al and sindrj our 
officiaris liegis and subdittis quham it 
efferis, quhais knawlage thir our let- 
tres saleum, greting; Wit ye. that 
forsamekill. as our lovittis servitouris 
Walter, Chepman and Andro Millar 
burgessis of our burgh of Edinburgh, 
has, at our instance and request, for 
our plesour, the honour and proffit of 
our Kealme and liegis, takin on thame 
to furnis and bring hame ane prent, 
with all stuf’ belangand tharto,. and 
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expert men to use ‘the samyne,* for 
imprenting within oar Realme ‘of ‘the | 
bukis of our ‘Lawis, ‘actis of 
ment, croniclis, mess ‘bukis) ‘and’ 

tuus efter the use of our Realme, with 

addicions and legendis of ‘Scottis sanc-' 

tis, now gaderit to’ be ekit tharto, and 

al utheris bukis that salbe sene neces~ 

sar, and to sel the sammyn for compe= 

tent pricis, be our avis and’ discre- 

cioun, thair labouris and expens being 

considerit ; And because we wnder- 

stand that this ‘cannot be perfarnist 

without rycht greit cost labour and 

expens, we have granted and'promittit 

to thame that thai sall nocht be hurt 

nor prevenit tharon be ony uthetis to | 
tak copyis of ony bukis furthtof ott 

Realme, to ger imprent 'the samyné'in 
utheris cuntreis, to be brocht and'sauld 

agane within our Realme, to ‘cause*the 

said Walter and Androu tyne thair 
gret labour and éxpens ;' ‘And‘als T°! 
is divisit and thocht expedient be us 
and our consall, that in tyme cuming 
mess bukis, manualis, matyne bakis, 
and portuus’ bukis; efter our ‘awin 
scottis use, and with legendis of Scots 
tis sanctis, as is now gailerit and ekit 
be ane Reverend fader in god, and our 
traist consalour Williame bischope of 
abirdene and utheris, be usit genetaly 
within al our Realme alssone as’ ‘the 
sammyn may be imprentit ‘atid’ pro- 
vidit, and that no maner of 'sic bukis 
of Salusbery use be brocht to be sauld 
within our Realme ‘in tym cutning ; 
and gif ony dois in the contrar, ‘that 
thai sal tyne the sammyne } ‘Quliarfor 
we charge straitlie and cotimandis 
yow al and sindrj our officiaris, liegis, 
and subdittis, that mane of ‘yow tak 





* The head of Blackfriars’ Wynd, High 
Street, seems to have been the place fixed 
upon for carrying on this printing establish- 
pe for there is preserved, io tbe Recortle 
of Privy Seal, a *' Licence to, Walter Chep, 
man, burges of Edin to haif. staris to- 
wart the hie strete and calsay, with bak staris 
and turngres in the Jrere wynd, or on, the 
foregait, of sic breid and lenth as he sall 
think expedient for entre and asiatentis* to 
his land and tenement, and to flit'the pend 
of the said frere wynd for making of neid~ 
full asiamentes in the samyn,” &c: Feb. ay 
1510, rr 











hand to do ony thing incontrar 

is our promitt, devise, and ordinance, 
in tyme cuming, under the pane of 
escheting of the bukis, and punising 
of thair persons bringaris tharof within 
our ine in contrar this our statut, 
with al vigour as efferis. Geven un- 


der our prive Sel at Edinburgh, the 
xv day of September, and of our Regne 
the xx"! yer. 


(Registrum Sec, Sig. iii. 129.) 


No II. 
Jan. 14, 1509. 


AxeEnt the complaint maid be Wal- 
ter an, that quhar he, at the 
oun of our soverane lord, furnist 
brocht hame ane prent and prent- 
aris, for prenting of croniclis, missalis, 
portuuss, and utheris buikis within 
this realme, and to seclude salisheryis 
use ; And to that effect thair wes let- 
tres under our said soverane lordis 
priue .sele direct, till command and 
oure soverane lordis liegis, that 

nain of thaim suld Inbring or sell ony 
bukis of the said use of salusbery, un- 
der the pane of escheting of the samyn; 
Neuirtheless, Wilyam Frost, Francis 
Frost, William Sym, Andro Ross, and 
diuers utheris, merchandis within the 
burgh of op hes brocht haim, 
and sellis daly, diuers bukis of the 
said use, sik as mess bukis, mannualis, 
iss, matinbukis, and diuers uther 

is, in the dissobeing of the said 
command and lettres, lik as at mar 
lentht Is contenit in the said com- 
laint: The saidis Walter, William, 
rancis, William, and Andro, being 
personaly present, And thair Richtis 
ressons an allegasions herd sene and 
understand, thairwith being Riply 
avisit, The Lordis of Counsale forsaidis 
commandit and ¢hargit the saidis 
William se Francis Frost, William 
Sym, ‘and Andro Ros, personaly, that 
nain of them, in tyme to vans bilng 
hame, wor sell within this Realme, 
ony missale bukis, mannualis, por- 
s8, or matinbukis, of the said use of 
salusbery, wader the payn of escheting 
of the samyn.;. And that lettres be 


writtin in.dew forme to the provest and 
balyies of Ed* and to officeris of the 
kingisSheriffes in that pairt, to com- 
niand and charge be oppin proclama- 
tion, all utheris merchandis and per- 
sons, tliat rain of thaim bring haim, 
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nor sell within this Realme, ony o 
the bukis abonewrittin of the gai, Use 
of salusbery, in tyme to cum, unde 
the said pain, according to the said 
lettres under our souerane lordis priye 
sele direct thairuppon ; And as to the 
bukis that ar ellis brocht hame be the 
saidis merchandis and uther persons 
that thai bring nain to the merket, 
nor sell nain within this Realme, bot 
that thai have the samyn furth of this 
Realme, and sell thaim ; And that the 
saidist provest baillies, and officiariy 
forsaidis, serche and seik quhar ony of 
the saidis manuale, bukis, mes 
matinbukis, and portuiss, of the sid 
use beis brocht haim in tyme 
or sauld of thaim that ar ellis brocht 
hame, and eschete the samyn to our 
soveraine lordis use: And als, that ta 
persons tak copijs of the buikis abon. 
writtin and donatis, and. . . .@ 
uther buikis that the said Walter hes 
prentit ellis for till haf thaim to uther 
Realmes to ger thaim be _prentit, 
brocht haim, or sauld, within this 
Realme In tyme tocum, under the 
pain of escheting of the samin; And 
quha dois in the contrair, that the 
said pain be put to executioun om 
thaim, And that lettres be direct hers 
apon, in dew forme, as said Is. 
(Acta Dom. Cone. xxi.'70.) 


—< 


[ The following is the Copy of an Author's 
Privilege, granted by the~Lords of Council, 
which seems worthy of preservation on ac- 
count of the very curious work to which it 
relates. ] 


Apud Edinburgum, vigessimo sexto die 
Sfebruarij 1685. 


Tue lords of his Majestie’s privy 
councill, Haveing considered ane ad- 
dress made to them by Master George 
Sinclar, late professor of philosophie at 
the Colledge of Glasgow, And Author 
of the book Intitulled Satan’s Invisible 
Works Discovered, &c. Doe heirby 
prohibit and discharge all persons 
whatsomever from printing, reprint+ 
ing, or importing into this kingdomé, 
any copy or copies of the said book, 


dureing the space of eleven yearis af- _ 


ter the date heirof, without licence of 
the Author or his Order, Under the 
pain of confiscation thereof to the said 
author, Besydes what furder punish- 
ment we shall think fitt to inflict upon 
the contraveeners. 

( Regist. Sec, Sig-) 
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Prue 

0 the , ‘ 

> the LNeS'ON THE DEATH OF A younc Than that it weeps hath suffered! yet it 

50ns, 10 LaDy. sping, i 

rket, netfee Fervent and firm in faith, to Him whose 


bot > following Lines, written on o¢casion ‘oe 
‘this wre epily death of an inhabitant of your er Smt mA Ens 
the city, ‘may pethaps catch the eye of some (a)Js, in his own appointed time, the puri- 
laris oue among the many who have known and fieda- 
of almizel her» Uf they do, and it should To Zim, the only Pure,—whose wisdom 
qeemmenicnte ovis counties: fatae 1508, wore leads 
has wn she is remember. i. is tl > 
"3 ae efford much satisfaction to ae. phe Fri isd shewhun 
cht THE AUTHOR, Snaps the frail thread of life at once for some, 
var 7 To others sends a long and tangled train 
i THEN thou ast ’ as sad death-bell Of rf Ramer od to all gives ‘ 
hath toll’ To lead the spirit on through toil tears,’ 
si And in the dull grave, lovely as thou wert, ‘To Peace, and Purity, and Heavenly Joy 
a The friends aoe we _ id thee— Nk, June 1817. 1 rv 
| Peace i 
For they have lost indeed a gem, whose rays, TT RT, 
Though blest by others, shone entire for STANZAS 
oon On the Custom in Switzerland, &c. of plant» 
ing Flowers on the Graves of departed 


Peace, A 
Which o’er the waves of grief, like holy oil, Friends. 
Spreads, smoothing every stormy billow (Ty. thought taken from DELILLE’s 
q down. L’Homme de Champs.) 
f They best can tell, who mourn thee most, 
i the tale To ’scape from chill Misfortune’s gloom, ~ 


Of what thou wert.—There, where in secret From helpless age and joyless years; ' 
To sleep where flewerets round us bloom 3, 


shone 
The playful smile which strangers might Can such a fate deserve our tears ? 
admire, 


! 
Yes! Peace be theirs !—that sweet and sa- 


a ae 


if 


E ) 
4 The voice of harmony, the eye of fire— Since in the tomb our cares, Our Woes, 
; That kindling eye which none might e’er In dark oblivion buried lie, 
forget— Why paint that scene of calm‘ repose! ''''°! 
Oh! least of all, they who have seen it Im figures painful tothe eye? © #1"! 
CLOSE! ny 
' Not such our pangs—yet we have known The wiser Greeks, with chaste design, 
( thee too, meastanyed. 4 20yeapbiie ae ht 5 
Distant, and almost as the dead, yet dear Who, hovering o’er the marble shrine, _ 
And not to be forgotten ;—we have seen Reversed a flambeau’s trembling light. _ 


Thine early promise,—saw thee ere the ; 
; world To die !—what is in Death to fear ?-' 

f Had known what flow’r was op'ning to the —*T'will decompose my lifeless frame t 
: sun, A unseen still watclies near, | 
Alas’! how soon to wither!—Well we knew, To light it with a purer flame, '* 
And oft have said, when thou wert borne , ra 


away And when anew that flame shal} burn, 

Back to thy native Scotia, that there dwelt Perhaps the dust that lies enshrined 
A soul of beauty in that gentle form, May rise a woodbine o’ermy um, 
With verdant tendrils round it twined 


Whose light, ere long, should burst upon 


e day. 
Ah ! little thought we that so dark a night How would the gentle bosom beat, 
So soon must hide its beams of brightness That sighs at Peath’s resistless ‘power, * 
f ° A faithf r, ott i 





us! friend again to meet,’ 
Fresh blooming in a fragrant flower!) 
——_ —— Fare thee well! ? 
Perhaps the heart that now at distance It sure would thrili the Lover's heart, ., 1 
When kneeling om his Fair One's graye; 


mourns 
Thy perished worth, hath keener pangs in To feel. the Lily’s breath impart 
store The ’raptured kiss his Myra gaye. 





62s 


The love that in my bosom glows, 

'* Will'live wiien’ Y shall long be be dead, 

And Thos olabes ox ge Rose 
es o'er my grassy bed ! 


duicinkeinmaanion, 
When I shall cease to smile on thee, 
LJ that thou wilt here, 
pensive soul to sigh for me. 


Yes, Laura, come; and with thee bring, 
To sooth my shade, youne foment § 
Give them around my grave to 
And watch them a Lover's care ! 


Thy gentle hand will sweets bestow, 
ranscending Eden’s boasted bloom ; 
Each flower with brighter tints will glow, 
When Love and Beauty seek my tomb. 


And when the rose-bud’s virgin breath 
With fragrance fills the morning air, 
e me released from Death, 
‘And all my soul reviving there. 


Inhale the dewy sweets at morn, 
For they to thee shall transport give ; 
Thus Damon's Love, on odours borne, 
Still in his Laura’s breast shall live. 


rr 
PASSAGE THROUGH THE DESERT. 


A Fragment. 


THROUGH oa deserted wastes, 
h san 

Checkered by no soft r spot of green ; 

Beneath a Weeabis beaten, the Pheietin host, 

Pursued their weary march ; it was that host, 

When led by noble Godfrey, took the vow 

To free Jerusalem ;—the Infidels, 

Barat Dolyleum’s field, had bowed 
_ — God and their own 


Had nay al and on the Turkish 
towers 

The blood-red banner of the Cross was seen 

Waving in triamph.—Onward still they 


For Antioch ; but in Lycaonia’s sands 
—" re Thirst proved sterner foes than 


And Sichnesa, desert heed, had thinned the 
More than the Turkish sword ;—each weari- 
ed eye ; 
Sought for some stream ;—-for three days 
... burning suns, 
With merciless rays, had dried the pulse of 


No speck was in the sky,—no litle cloud 
That promised rain,—no shadowy grove,— 


no green 
For the ti ne ch pad en still 


anes stds CoE” 
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U pan his bosom—and his 
For from some moutitain 
The =e 


Was hen “3 every heart, and whit} a 

Of: joy, ea its parent sources othe 
roun 

In lovely green, the clear, cold rivulet“ 

Gushed sparkling } in the sun '—An Angel's 

Could not or hae sweeter been. Then flown 


sat 
aod badd 


And doft their helms, 
burning brows ; 


And from théit heavy armour cleared away 

The sharp, dry desert sand; then pach 
the tents 

And —_ wef frugal fare-No squnds 


But those of of mirth ; here on the 

The careless warriors lay, and ibaa 

Rose ms i song of their own) native 

nd— 

Even sweeter because heard in foreign lime; 

For nought like music has the magic power 

To bring the shades of long forgotten joys 

Back to the weeping memory; softer'grew 

The soldier’s heart, and Piety and Love 

Led all — thoughts to home ; then Ailence 
8 

Upon the camp, and every warrior breath'd 

His evening orisons, and slept in Peace. 


Ere yet the sun had with his earliest’ beam 

Purpled the east, the Christian army. roge, 

Renewed in strength and hope ; deep gra 
titude 

Beamed in each countenance ag the leader 
came 

Forth from their tents, beneath ‘the og 
clear air, 

To fit their armour on; each youthful 
Squire 

Smiled to his master, as he clasped the 
helm 

Or fixt ao spur, or backed the impatient 
5 ’ 

And told how soon he hoped. to gain zenown 

And knighthood in the breach of Antiochi— 

Thus marched they on in. joy,‘and gained 
at last 

The barren ridge of Anianus, which divides 

With rocky girdle the Cilician waste. 

From the fair fields of Syria, all behind, 

Lay a drear desert, but before’them 

In rich expansion, that delightful vale 

Through which Orontes rolied his’ sable 
wave. . 


a 
ELVERSHOH,—A FAIRY BALLAD, 


(From the German of Herder Di 
H 
I,catp. my head on the Kairy-hil, tenn 
With watching my eyes, Olt wine 2 
When J was, aware of two, mai chee 
Came tripping with smiles right ery. 


5 
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._‘The-one she stroked my milk-white chin, veRsEs TO THE MEMORY OF A VERY 


anes ear one softly sings r 
“ss oo rise up, thou Younker brave, PROMISING CHILD 


And trip in our moonlight rings ! Written after witnessing her last Moments. 
« Rise up, rise up, thou Younker brave, f. 
And trip in the moonlight ring, 1 CANNOT weep, yet I can feel 
And my Maidens each one of the silvery The pangs that rend a parent’s ‘breast ; 
tone But ah! what sighs or tears can heal’ 
“ Shall their loveliest ditties sing.” Thy griefs, and wake the slumberer’s rest ? 
i II. 
And then began her song to sing What art thou, spirit undefined, 
The loveliest of all the train— That passest with Man’s breath away ! 
And the streamlet sroar washeardno more, That givest him feeling, sense, and mind, 
It own’d the magic strain. And leavest him cold, unconscious clay ! 


The noisy stream it flowed no more, 
But stands with feeling listening ; 
The sporting fishes lave in the silvery wave, 


III. 
A moment gone I looked, and Io 
Sensation throbbed through all thisframe ; 


Those beamless eyes were raised in woe ; 


And fiend by fe is giening, That bosom’s motion went and came. 
The fishes all in the silvery wave, IV. 
Now up, now down, are springing ; The next a nameless change was wrought, 
The small birds are seen in the coppice green Death nipt in twain Life’s brittle thread, 
To sport their songs while singing. And in a twinkling, feeling, thought, 
“ Listen, O in, tp See brave ! eee Vv. waa fied 
_ If with ust wilt be, X 4 , 
We'll teach thee to chine the Runic rhyme, ba er a oearhagpener ith 7 
And write the Gramarye. e Wi come lesson conn with care; 
Or breathe at even, in accents sweet, 
“ We'll teach thee how the savage bear To Heaven the well-remembered prayer ! 
With words and spells we charm ; VI. 


And the dragons that hold the ruddy gold = Those little hands will ne’er essay 

Shall fly thy conquering arm. To ply the mimic task again, 
Well pleased, forgetting mirth and play 
And here they danced, and there they A Mother’s promised gift to gain ! 


dateed, VIL. 
And all love's lures are trying ; That heart is still—no more to move : 
But the Younker brave, as stillas the grave, ‘Phat cheek is wan—no more to bloom, 
Grasped his sword beside him lying. Or dimple in the smile of love, 
“ Listen, O listen, thou Younker proud ! That speaks a 0 my welcome home. 


If still thy speech denying, 


Our vengeance shall wake, and nought shall And thou, with years and sufferings bowed, 


it slake Say, dost thou least. this loss d ? 
But thy blood this green turf dyeing!” | Ah ! though thy wailings are not loud, 
I fear thy secret grief is more. 


And then—O happy, happy charice ! IX, 
His song’ Chanticleer begun, — Peete aut 
Else left were I still on the Fairy-hill a onl anger gr ar epee 
With the Fairy Fair to won. And Age will feel each sorrow strong 
And hence I. warn each goodly youth, When all its See joys are past. 
ho b treamlet fair, : 
Ee thet "Twas thine her infant mind to mould, 


That he lay hi d the Elf-hill’ 
é lay him not down on the ¥ And leave the copy all thou art ; 


And sure the wide world does not hold 


, crown, 
Nor seek to slumber there.* 
A warmer or a purer heart. 

XI. 





* The above extemporaneous’ and very feel 
unfinished Trandation is given, with the A a Parent's breast ; 
view of comparing the character of the Ger- Rus ah | what sdrrowing can-unseal \”) © 
man Fairy legends with that of our own; Those eyes, and wake the Shumberer’s 
and-also' on account of a remarkable coin- rest ?* J. M*Drar ap. 
cidence in the effects of this Fairy’s song, , 
and those ‘so ‘beautifully described in Mr 





Hogg’s Witch of Fife, as produced by the * These lines appeared anonymously, a 

one melody on the great Lostiont? The few weeks ago ina Scotch Weekly vers 

superiority of out countryman, in this parti- be bs vet peony iaae the Au’ nae be 

culat, over'Herdér, is very striking. © ieve he wi be displeased. to see th 

“¥19 “A fais eserves we. 1813. reprinted with his name in this Miscdllany, 
4L 


Vou. se 
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CSept, 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Poetical Epistles and Specimens of 
Translation. 12mo, Edinburgh, 
Constable & Co., 1813. 


Tuis ‘élegant little volume is mani- 
festly the production of a man of eru- 
dition, taste, sensibility, and genius. It 
abounds with imagery ;—it is every- 
where ‘animated with easy, natural, and 
lively féeling ;—and it exhibits numer- 
ous’ examples of extreme felicity in 
language and yersification, perfectly 
detisive of the accomplished scholar. 
Its very faults and detects (and they 
are both multifarious and glaring), in- 
stead of offending, really impart to our 
minds a kind of confused pleasure, a- 
rising, -we conceive, from that kindli- 
ness and good-will towards the anony- 
mous Poet, which his happy, careless, 
and indolent nature, irresistibly excites 

“—so that we come at last to look on 
his occasional weaknesses and vagaries 
as Characteristic traits peculiar to him- 
self, and which endear him to us al- 
most, as. much as his many high and 
valuable qualities. 

We never read poems which so clear- 
ly bear the marks of having been writ- 
ten purely for the gratification of the 
author, without any intention, or even 
prospect, of publication. They contain 
just such thoughts, feelings, and ré- 
membrances, as are likely to arise in 
the heart and mind of an amiable and 
enlightened man, when indulging poe- 
tical»reveries in his solitary study or 
evening-walk ; and thus, though they 
are often vaguely, obscurely, and inde- 
finitely, Conceived and expressed, there 
is always about them a warmth, a sin- 
cerity, and earnestness, which force us 
to overlook every fault in composition, 
while the happier passages are dis- 
tinguished ‘by an ease, freedom, ele- 
gance and grace, truly delightful, and 
not to be surpassed in the very best 

imens of our opuscular poetry. 

Neti with allthis merit, we believe 
the:volume has attracted little atten- 
tion..!:dmethe present day, unless a 
poet stand in the first class, be bas but 
little/chance of being read atall ; and 
the.ignorant are now as, fastidious as 
théelearned.: But this is certain, that 
every true lover of ‘poetry, will be hap- 
py-40,disten to the sacred song, from 

wef f 


fi 


whatever source it flows,—whethér 
from the bright and conspicuous shrine 
to which all eyes are turned, or from 
the obscure and shaded fountain which 
flows but to cheer its own solitude, 
In an age when great poets exist, 
there must likewise exist many minds 
of the true poetical character, but with 
humbler faculties and lower aspira- 
tions. From their writings, much, 
perhaps, may be learned, which is not 
to be found in strains of higher mood, 
and which bears more directly on the 
business and duties of life. They 
stand more nearly on a level with their 
readers ; their thoughts and sympa- 
thies are more kindred and congenial 
with the ordinary thoughts and sym- 
pathies of man ; their souls more close« 
ly inhabit, and more carefully traverse, 
this our every-day world; and the 
sphere of their power is in the hal- 
lowed circle of domestic happiness, 
Let no one, therefore, deceive himself 
into a belief, that he does in his heart 
rationally love poetry, unless he is a- 
bove being chained by the fascination 
of great names, and delighted to meet 
with imagery, sentiment, and pathos, 
even in a small, obscure, and anony- 
mous volume like this, which, evi- 
dently written by a man of genius and 
virtue, is given to the public from no 
desire of fame, but from the wish to 
impart to others the calm, unosten- 


.tatious, and enlightened happiness 


which, during the composition of it, 
he himself must have enjoyed, in 
thoughtful and philosophical retire- 
ment. 

The volume consists partly of origi- 
nal compositions, and partly of trans- 
lations from Euripides, Anacreon, and 
Tyrteus ;—from Horace, from Dante, 
from Petrarch, and from Klopstock. 
The original compositions are in the 
form of Poetical Epistles. 

The first of these Epistles seems to 
have beer written as far back as the 
year 1799, when it appears, from se- 
veral passages, the author was a mem- 
ber of the University of Oxford. The 
first part of it contains a description 
of a pedestrian tour through the High- 
lands of Scotland, performed by the 
author, in company with the friend to 
whom the ‘Epistle is’ adtréssed’s'a 
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1817.) 
transition is made, from a well-merit- 
ed compliment to Mrs Grant, the ce- 
lebrated writer of the Letters from the 
Mountains, to the many persons of 
learning and genius whom Scotland 
has in modern times borer) j an at- 
tempt is made to characterize their 

uliar endowments ; and the Epistle 
concludes with some personal feelings 
and hopes, and fears, and aspirations, 
of the author, in a supposed colloquy 
between himself and the enlightened 
friend with whom he holds his poeti- 
cal correspondence. 

The principal merit of this poem is 
the very great skill with which the 
character of epistolary composition 
is preserved. ‘Though abounding in 
description, the writer always bears in 
mind, that the person to hom he is 
writing is as familiar with the objects 
described as he himself is ; and, there- 
fore, he rather recalls the remem- 
brance of them by short and vivid 
touches than by any protracted and 
laborious delineation. It is an admir- 
able specimen of a poetical journal. 

The following passage has, we 
think, very extraordinary merit—it is 
simple, clear, and descriptive. 


“ The waves were crimson’d by the setting 
sun, 

Retiring Staffa met the ruddy rays, 

And veil’d her columns in a rosy haze ; 

Dark isles, around the skirts of ocean spread, 

Seem'd clouds that hover’d o’er its tossing 
bed. 

By craggy shores and cliffs of dusky hue, 

Scatter’d in open sea, our galley flew ; 

Fearful ! had storms these rocky mountains, 


beat, 
But now the laden waves scarce lick’d their 
feet, 
And each brown shadow on the waters cast, 
Frown’d smilingly upon us as we passed. 
From rock to rock the galley smootlily slid, 
Now in wide sea, among the cliffs now hid ; 
No round the skyey zone the red waves 
leapt, 
Now in each narrow channel dark they slept. 
At last Iona burst into the scene, 
Reclin’d amid the ev’ning waves, serene, 
The last beams fainting on her russet green. | 
Her crescent village, o’er the harbour hung, 
Spread its pale smoke the breezeless air a- 


long, 

While from her highest mound the ruin’d 
fane 

With proud composure, ey’d the desert main. 

We gain’d the bay, ‘and trembling touch’d 
the land 

On which, of old, religion’s mighty hand 

Stretch’d from the skies, and half in clouds 
conceal’d, 

Stamp’d the broad signet of the law reveal'd. 
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Through cells once vocal to the monk 

and fun,’ ** 

O’er royal tombs in grass and weeds o’errun, 

Through pillar’d aisles whose sculptur’d 
cornice bore ‘ 

The fragment tales of legendary lore, 

Our lingering feet in musing silence stray’d, 

Till cross and holy image swam in shade. 

No sound the solemn stillness broke, except 

The passing gale, or charnel vaults that wept ; 

Or, from the ocean’s dim-discover’d foam, 

The dash of oars that bore the fisher home.” 


The Poet describes equally well, she 
beautiful scenery of Balachuilish--the 
savage solitude. of Glencoe-—the quiet 
serenity of Glenroy—and, the. dream- 
like and breathless slumber of Loch 
Laggan. We quote the description 
of the last scene, for the sake of the 
elegant tribute to the genius of a most 
excellent person, 


‘* How deep thy still retreat;’O Laggan 

lake ! 

Who yet will hide me in thy bircheti brake ? 

Where thy old moss-grown trees'are rotting 
down 

Across the path, as man were never known ; 

Where thy clear waters sleep upon the shore, 

As if they ne’er had felt the ruffling oar ; 

Where on thy woody promontory’s height, 

The evening vapours wreathe their folds ‘of 
light, 

While from their driving fleece the torrents, 
flashing, 

Down the rude rocks in long cascade are 
dashing ! 

O you would think on that Ione hill that none 

Had e’er reclin’d, save the broad setting sun ! 

Yet here the musing steps of genius toam 

From neighbouring Paradise of ‘love’ and 
home : 

That gifted Spirit whose descriptions, warm, 

Paint Highland manners; every raountain- 
charm, 

By the green tomhans of this fairy wood, 

Nurses her glowing thought in solitude !”” 


The second Epistle is addressed to 
the Poet’s Wife, and contains: remem- 
brances of, and reflections-on}‘all) the 
most interesting feelings and inviderts 
of his boyish and youthful days, :in- 
terspersed with’ grateful acknowledg- 
ments of his ‘present happiness, ‘and 
many affecting expressions of content- 
ment with his peaceful lot.: Thatiman 
is to be pitied, who can read this. K- 
pistle without ‘sincere atmitation, of 
the writer’s accomplishments, and af- 
fection for his amiable and simple cha- 
racter. ‘What can ‘be more: touching 
than the Sllewtay remembrance of his 
boyish happiness 
‘* Pree as the gales, and early as the dawn, 
Forth did we fly along the level lawn, 





steep 
The shaken apples fell in pattering heap, 
And lent their busy aid to gather Sa. , 
And: fill’d their pouches too—a venial sin ! 
Some, ‘by the river-bank as gaily fared, 
And beld ane converse with the laughing 
lair. 


Some, to the glen with nut-hook in their 
hands ; 


Telling their tales the while, in merry bands, 
Drew the brown cluster down with breaking 


crush, 
Or stain’d their lips with brambles from the 


Some more retir’d (and I might be of these) 
Lay. on, the wild bank, ’mid the hum of bees, 

some d old of Scottish fame, 
The Bruce, the las, and each warrior 


name ; 
Then homewards with the settingsun, to hear 
The solemn ev’ning duly clos’d with prayer! 
— should pleasure youth’s wild eye 
ure 


pare ? 
Why prvideermenberd beambition'sslave, 
Or drudge of avarice to the grave ? 
Why should ; 


the sun on man’s unconscious 


Pout fiom the eastern hill his living rays ? 
Or why his softening splendour gild the west, 
Nor taise one wish that such may be our rest? 
Ah! far at sea, and wanderers from the shore, 
Nature still calls us, but we hear no more ? 
Yet where her pensive look reflection throws, 
Remember’d forms of beauty yield repose ; 
On them she pauses, and with filling eye, 
Plans the blest of futurity ! 

Thus to the scenes in which our childhood 


past, 
Memory returns with love that still can last ; 
Wherever, since, our vagrant course has been, 
Whatever troubled hours have come between, 
Those simple beauties, which could first en- 


gage 
Our hearts, still please through each suc- 
ceeding age ; ‘ 
Nor are they yet so sunk in meaner care, 
That natuge’s image quit its impress there !”” 


There. is much feeling in the fol- 
lowing e; 

** Can I the hallow’d hour I past 
In Grasmere » in the lonely waste, 


Driven by the rains that patter’d on the lake, 
(Perhaps no holier cause) repose to take ? 
The simple people to each te hand 
Epa eos 
great ir pastor 
Responsive from the hills loud thunders 


broke, 
ee ee eae. 
-bound dim] 
— \ panes was ly seen 


I felt the voice of Man and Nature roll 
The deep conviction on my bending soul ! 
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What if, amid the rural tribe; unknowny)) »() 
From Wordsworth’s eye some moral 


j Hina 
Some beam of poesy and good combin’d, tt 
That found the secret foldings of my mind?" : 


We shall finish our quotations from 
this part of the volume, with a short, 
vivid, and accurate, picture of one of 
the most beautiful scenes in the south 
of Scotland. 


** How laugh’d thine eyes, when from the 
bushy dell, 

Where sunk in shade retiring Leader fell, 

Our wheels slow wound us up the open 
height, 

Whence Tweed’s rich valley burst upon the 
sight. 

Below, the river roll’d in spreading pride, 

The lofty arch embrac’d its auburn tide : 

Bright in the orient gleam the waters shone, 

Here flowing free, there ridg’d with shelv- 
ing stone, 

Each side the banks with fields and trees 


were green, 


High waving on the hills were harvests:seen ; 


The nodding sheaf mov’d heavily along, 

And jocund reapers sang their morning song, 
Calm slept the clouds on cloven Eildon laid, 
And distant Melrose peep’d from leafyshade.” 


The translations are, we think, more 
unequal than the original composi+ 
tions, some of them being excessively 
bad, and others most admirable. The 
cause of this seems to have been an 
occasional desire to indulge in fantas- 
tic ingenuity of versification and ex- 
pression, in which the worthy Transla- 
tor not unfrequently exhibits a most 
portentous forgetfulness of common 
sense, and employs a sort of language 
to our ears wholly unintelligible. 
When not beset by these unlucky fits 
of ingenuity, he catches the spirit of 
the original with great felicity ; and 
his translations, or rather imitations of 
Horace, are indisputably the most ele- 
gant and graceful of any in the Eng- 
lish language. He has proved, by his. ’ 
translations of several of the Odes, 
** how gracefully any short and classi« 
cal composition may be arranged in a 
form which at once insures brevity, 
and unites elegance with the most 
varied and perfect melody of versifica- 
tion.” What can be finer than the 
air he has thrown over the 32 Ode of 
Book I. ‘ Possimus si quid,” &c. 


“ © lyre, if vacant in the leafy shade, 

We've us’d thy ministry in many a strain, 

Not speedily to die, come yet again, 

And let the Latian song thy chords pervade:t 

By him of Lesbos first harmonious made, . ‘' 
watrior bard, who, on tlie tented plain, 
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ur’d the lay with thy all-powerful aid 
sil Pies of Bacchus arid the heavenly Nine, 
And@°imade bright Venus and her boy his 


theme, 
And sang his black-eyed love with locks of 


0 shell, wok trembling in the hands divine 

Of Pheebus, at the feasts of Jove supreme, 

Sweet nurse of care, favour thy suppliant 
yet yp? 

We cannot refrain from quoting 
another, perhaps still more beautiful. 
+‘ Fount of Bandusia, crystalline, most pure, 
Worthy wine-offerings, and the flower-wove 

wreath ! 


To-morrow, vow'd to thee, a kid beneath 
The knife shall bleed, whose swelling brows 


mature 
Bud with their primal horns, and seem se- 


cure 
Of future fight, and love already breathe 
Wanton: Vain presage! for he soon in death 
Shall stain thy streams with ruddy drops 

impure. 
Thy icy streams the dog stars burning hour 
Afflicts not; in their cool the toil’d ox laves 
His scorched sides; thy shades refresh the 

flocks. 


Fame too is thine, if aught the poet’s power 

Who sings thy dipping oaks, romantic caves, 

And prattling rills light-leaping from their 
rocks.” 


In his translation of a Chorus in the 
Phenisse of Enripides, he has endea- 
voured, and we think successfully, to 
trace a strong resemblance to a cele- 
brated passage in Shakspeare. 

“ Grim viens't war, wherefore do blood and 
d 


Than merry meetings more thy temper 
suit ? 


Why labour still for the victorious wreath ? 
Nor rather capering with nimble foot 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute, 
Join wanton nymphs in their delightful 
measures, 
Their brows with garlands bound ; like 
clustering fruit 
t are shook its youthful 


Ah no! these sportive tricks are not among 
thy pleasures. 
In dreadful march, and with alarum stern, 
Thy mailed warriors thou dost love to 
lead ; 
And now their bloody way the Argives learn 
To, Thebes :—Thou, mounted on thy 
barbed steed, 

Boundest before them o’er Ismenus’ mead, 
To where tlie fearful adversaries pour, 
Seizing their hung up arms with frantic 

ed 


spe 
Unto the walls, and every tower. 


Dark,.dark the clouds above our royal house 
iithablowert? 1. .on. 
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The translation: from “Tytteus “ts 
very dull, but the bagel “the Oti- 
ginal. Tyrteus, it is said, roused the 
martial enthusiasm of thes by. 


his poetry. If so, it. is.a f that 
the Spartans had no tatterrlar methiing 
can be heavier and more spiritless than 
his remains. The Poet-Laureate, Pye, 
translated some of those martial effu- 
sions with kindred lampishness—and 
a few lines read to a voluntéer Com- 
pany by their Colonel, set the, soldiers. 
into a sound sleep on parade... Pol- 
whele rendered them still more.som- 
niferous, for they overcame the wake- 
fulness of the Cornish miners and; 
lastly, Professor Young of G 
recited them in choice English to two 
hundred sleeping tyros, in the Greek 
class-room of that. university,...We 
had forgotten Mr Charles Elton, who 
himself fell fairly asleep durimg ‘the 
process of translation—and the present 
version seems to have been matlebe« 
tween a snore and a yawn, and ‘is the 
most powerful soporific in the whole 
materia poetica. We decline quotin 
any part of it, lest our readers shoul 
be unable to peruse the rest of this 
article. 

The Translator, however, soon..gets 
upon better ground, and gives us about 
twenty select sonnets from Petrarch: 
We have compared his translations 
with those of Mrs Dobson, Dr Nott 
and many anonymous writers, and 
they far outshine them all, both in.fi- 
delity and elegance. It is a most.mis- 
erable mistake, to believe that,Petrarch 
has no genuine sensibility. Is.net:his 
24th Sonnet of Book II. most pathetic? 
It is thus exquisitely rendered : 

** The eyes, the arms, the hands, the feet, 
the face, 

Which made my thoughts and words so 
warm and wild, fi 

That I was almost from myself éxil’d, 

And render’d strange to all the: human ‘race : 

The lucid locks that curl’d in golden grace, 

The lightening beam that when my angel 
sm 

Diffus’d o’er earth an Eden heavenly mild: 

What pk they now ? Dust, lifelest dust, 


And I live on! melancholy slave, 
Tost by the tempest in @ shatter’d -bark,: » 
Reft of the lovely light thatcheer’d:the wave; 
The flame of genius, too, extinct andoddrk. 
Here let my rays of love conclusion ‘have 5°: 
Mute be the lyre; tears best my serrows 
mark,” : 
One other quotation, and» we must 
~ good-bye to this ‘aceomplished™ 
scholar and gentleman. ests 


| 
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«6 O not to see the stars of heaven’ serene, 
Or ee eee 
Or ii "d knights on field careering 


Or wild deer sporting gay in woody scene : 
O not to hear, long-look’d-for good has been, 
Or love’s soft lays in skilful melody, 

Or songs of ladies fair as fair tnaty be, 

By murmuring fountain on some pleasant 


green: 
Q none of these can to my buried heart 
(Buried with her, who, while she liv’d, was 
ight 


And 

The emotion of renew'd delight ! 

To see her once again, would I could part 

From weary life, or would she ne’er had 
met my sight !” 

We strenuously recommend this an- 
onymous writer to follow the service 
of the Muses. In descriptive poetry, 
and in that poetry which delights a- 
mong the calm and peaceful affections, 
he is by nature qualified to excel— 
while, in translation he is, from the 
fineness and delicacy of his tact (pro- 
vided he keep down his fantastic in- 
genuity) likely to surpass every com- 
petitor. 


ess to my eyes,) ever impart 


a 


Sacred Songs. By Tuomas Moors, 
Esq. and Sir Joun Stevenson, 
Mus. Doc. J. Power, 34, Strand. 
Price £1, Is. 


**ConTEmMPLATIVE piety, or the in- 
tercourse between God and the human 
soul, cannot be poetical,” &c. 
“The essence of poetry is invention— 
such invention as, by producing some- 
thing unexpected, surprises and de- 
lights. The topics of devotion are few, 
and, being few, universally known : 
but few as they are, they can be made 
no more; they can receive no grace 
from novelty of sentiment, and very 
little from novelty of expression.”* 
So says Dr Johnson. It is happy 
for the world, that, in spite of the 
rognostics of literary prophets, there 
is something in the mind of man too 
buoyant to be borne down by any of 
those impossibilities which have been 
conjured up by a host of cool unima- 
ginative critics, It is idle to tell us 
what cannot be done in the walks of 
imagination, or what is the point at 
which the poct’s power of illustration 
must stop. If any were to assert, in 


*.Johnson’s Lives of the. poets, vol. i. 
p- 275, 8vo edition. 
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these days, that because Sternhold ‘ana 
Hopkins, and Tate and Brady, Were 
eminently pious and devotions} vi 
fiers, therefore all that is to be said. in 
poetry, on the subject of devotion, had 
been said by them, we should all gee 
the absurdity of such a declaration - 
and equally arbitrary and unjust, it 
appears to us, is the assertion we have 
quoted. The doctrines of religion may 
be few and simple : the analogies, the 
combinations, the reflections, which 
they suggest to the mind of cultivated 
man, are boundless as its powers of 
enjoyment. ‘There are some indivi. 
duals, it is true, who regard the ima. 
gination as so dangerous a foe to true 
religion, that they will not allow her 
any place in their systems. Observing 
how often men of taste appear among 
the opponents of religion, they seem 
literal enough to suppose, that the less 
the taste is cultivated, the more deve 
tional we shall become. Hence they 
draw the line closer and closer, sepa- 
rating what is beautiful from what is 
true, and discarding every flower 
which might have been bound round 
the majestic front of Truth, without 
any diminution of her dignity. It is 
perfectly true, that, in the reception 
of articles of belief, we should look to 
no records less variable than those of 
divine revelation. Let our first prin- 
ciples be as simple as possible. Let not 
the traditions of men, however pleasing 
to our own imaginations, be any thing 
more to us than subjects of interesting 
speculation. Let all that we know 
by nature of the Being that made us, 
bow down to that revealed delineation 
of his attributes with which the Scrip 
tures present us. But grant that our 
faith is fixed by these unerring stand- 
ards, and where is the harm otf resort- 
ing to those affecting associations-+of 
striking those strings within: us): 
which we have recoursé when we wish 
to awaken inferior recollections; We 
must give religion all the advantage 
we can. In the world she will have 
enemies, and none more sturdy than 
those who, if they knew her as'she is, 
would hail her as the’ source’ of’ the 
most noble conceptions. We will not 
sacrifice one iota of her simplicity for 
the sake of dressing her up’ for the 
acceptance of men of the world; but 
let her not be known to men of genius 
as the foe of a chastened and put 
imagination. iq 
We regard the volume before us as 
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ing quite new.in its kind. It 
sone often down some “ stub- 
nt 


rf we) ices.” Here is a poet, a 
than of unquestioned genius, bringing 
in his first, and, we trust, sincere offer- 
ing at the shrine of devotion. Whether 
hie has lost, his fire, his tenderness, and 
his originality, in exchanging the sub- 
jects on which he exercised them for 
others of far transcending excellence, 
our readers must judge—more, how- 
ever, from a perusal of the collection 
of “ Sacred Songs,” than from the few 
specimens we can give. “ Contempla- 
tive piety,” says Dr Johnson, “ cannot 
be poetical.” In opposition to this 
doctrine, we cannot forbear citing the 
following song : 


“ As down in the sunless retreats of the 
ocean 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal 
may see, ; 
So deep in my bosom the prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee. 


2. 
“ Ag still to the star of its worship, though 
clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim 
sea, 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world 
shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to 
Thee.” 
This is very beautiful, but the fol- 
lowing pleases us better. 


1. 

‘© The bird let loose in Eastern skies,* 
When hastening fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to Earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idler wanderers roam ; 

But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Or shadow dims her way. 


2. 
“€ So grant me, God, from every stain 
Of sinful ‘passion free, 
Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, 
To steer my course to Thee ! 
No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul as home she springs, 
oh sunshine on her joyful way, 


hy freedom on her wings !” 


There is a'very beautiful and affect- 
ing tribute to the memory of a young 
girl im, the author's, neighbourhood, 
who, was carried off, a few weeks after 
her marriage, by a fever. We should 





," The carrier pigeon, it is well known, 
flies at an elevated pitch, in order to sur- 
mount evéry obstaclé between her and the 
place for which she is destined; — Moore. 
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regret, that it is notin, our power to 
make room, for.it, but:that itis idle to 
suppose our pages.can give celebrity to 
compositions such as this. There are 
some exquisite stanzas also, beginning, 
‘* O thou who driest the mourner’s tear,” 
which will probably be the most. po 
pular in the collection, from their 
touching delineation of feelings, which 
we have all, or most of us, at one time 
or other experienced. Our readers 
may recollect a passage in “‘ The An- 
tiquary,” in which Edie Ochiltree com~ 
pares the flowers that smell sweetest 
by moonlight to the good deeds. of 
men, and show fairest in adversity— 
in the darkness of sin, and the decay 
of tribulation.” Somewhat similar is 
the idea in the following stanza : 
———** That, broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of wo.” 


We must conclude here, however. 
The temptation to transcribe is almost 
irresistible, but we must resist it ; and 
we trust that the collection before us 
will be better known than we can make 
it by our extracts. The greatest defect 
ot Mr Moore’s style, and one which is 
least of all tolerable in devotional 
poetry, is too much studied ornament. 
His metaphors are generally correct, 
and always ingenious ; but they some- 
times want that natural freshness which 
flows from immediate inspiration, and 
they not unfrequently approach to ab- 
solute conceits. Like several others of 
our most distinguished living poets, 
he is also a good deal of a mannerist, 
and too much addicted to copy from 
himself, But these faults i ap~ 
parent in the present than in any of 
Mr Moore’s minor publications ; and 
we look forward with considerable in« 
terest to the progress and termination 
of a work which has been so well be= 


gun. 
——— 


Harrington, a Tale ; and Ormond, a 
Tale ; in3 vols. By Mania Epce- 
wortn, &c. London, Hunter, &c. 
1817. 


(Concluded from page 522.) 


Tue scene of the second tale «is Jaid 
chiefly in Ireland ; and itis, of course; 
infinitely more interesting than ‘her 
elaborate apology for the Jews. Miss 
Edgeworth delights in delineating Irish 








na 

manners, with which she is most tho- 
T acquainted, and which she 
appears to exhibit in all their varieties, 
with perfect truth of colouring. ‘To no 
writer, indeed, are the Irish so much 
indebted as to Miss Edgeworth, for re- 
presenting their national character in 
its proper light. Their less judicious 
patrons have generally repelled, in a 
storm of indignation, the obloquy 
pointed against them ; and, wishing 
to exhibit only the bright side of their 
character, have thrown before all their 
faults the cloud of national partiality, 
and thus magnified them, to the eye of 
prejudice, by the additional obscurity 
through which they were viewed. Miss 
Edgeworth, on the contrary, always 
appears to take it for granted that the 
prejudices against her countrymen a- 
rise entirely from their being imper- 
fectly known ; and without claiming 
to them any thing like perfection, 
seems, with an air of the most insinu- 
ating candour, to present their virtues 
and their vices alike undisguised. 

\Ormond, the hero of this tale, had 
lost his mother in his infancy, while 
his father was in India. Sir Ulick 

@’Shane, Captain Ormond’s early 
friend, ‘had taken the child from the 
purse to whose care it was left, and 
had brought - little Harry at Castle 
Hermitage with his own son, as his 
own son. * He had been his darling, 
literally his spoiled child: nor had 
this fondness passed away with the 
prattling playful graces of the child’s 
fizst' years; it had grown with his 

”. Sir Ulick, however, though 
naturally kind, had long been a poli- 
tical: schemer. He had shifted with 
every change of ministry, and engaged 
in:successive plans for his own aggran- 
disement, 4 his necessities became as 
great’ as his ambition—a passion to 
which all his other feelings were kept 
in strict subordination. With all the 
 eemaremnrs versatility of a courtier, 

possessed talents and accomplish- 
ments which, with more prudence and 
better Letra, mg might have rendered 
hitn eminen my respectable, and given 
him unlimited influence in the political 
management of the district in which 
his y lay. In his earlier years 
he Col psec, in a high degree, 
the art of insinuating himself into the 
delicate female heart ; 

4 And the fame of former conquests still 
operated in his favour, though he had 
since. passed his splendid meridian of gal- 
6 
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lantry. To go no farther than his 

mate loves, he had successively won thr 
wives, who had each in their (her) tam 
been desperately enamoured. The first he 
loved, and married imprudently for love, at 
seventeen. The second he admired, 
married prudently for ambition at thirty, 
The third he hated, but married from ne. 
cessity for meney at forty-five. The first 
wife, Miss Annaly, after ten years’ mar. 
tyrdom of the heart, sunk, childlessg 
victim, it was said, to love and jealousy, 
The second wife, Lady ‘Theodosia, s 

stoutly for power, backed by strong and 
high connexions ; having moreover the ad. 
vantage of being a mother, and mother of 
an only sop an heir,” &c. 


This son, named Marcus, had been 
from childhood the companion of 
Harry Ormond; but their tempers 
and dispositions were in every respect 
opposite. Ormond, though hasty and 
violent, was warm-hearted, frank, and 
unsuspecting. Marcus was selfish, dee 
signing, insolent, and vindictive. 

At the opening of the story, we are 
introduced toa party at Castle Her. 
mitage, of which the principal person- 
ages were Lady Annaly and io daugh- 
ter, relations of Sir Ulick’s first wife, 
since whose death they had never. till 
now visited the baronet, with whose 
treatment of their relative they had ev- 
ery reason to be displeased. Miss Anna- 
ly was a young lacy of great beauty and 
accomplishments ; and for these, and 
still weightier reasons, Sir Ulick was 
anxious to effect a union between her 
and his son. One day, during this 
reconciliation visit, Ormond and Mar- 
cus had been engaged to celebrate the 
birth-day of Mr Cornelius O’Shane, 
who whimsically styled himself the 
King of the Black Islands—* next to 
Sir Ulick, the being upon earth to 
whom Harry Ormond thought hiniself 
most obliged, and to whom he felt 
himself most attached.” While the 
party at Castle Hermitage were makin 
preparations for dancing, and Sir Ulic. 
was anxiously waiting for the return 
of his son to lead off with Miss An- 
naly, they were startled by a bloody 
figure tapping at the window, and 
peremptorily demanding the keys of 
the gate, which Lady O’Shane had 
caused to be locked. Miss Annaly sat 
opposite the window at’ which’ this 
figure appeared. ‘‘ For Heaveri’s sake, 
what’s the matter?” cried Sir Dlick, 
on seeing Miss Annaly grow saieny 
as pale as death. They. rose, an¢, 
accompanied by Lady Q’Shane, and 
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‘on vaketarest tery 
in ‘3 - 
pee hte er on a hand. Or- 
“agi from ° he mhidst: of 


in ah agony of remorse ex- 
ror If he dies, T ama mur- 


having drank 
y- Pipes Otleete Eo. 


wes consistent with .“ the sobriety of 
iad were from the 
Black’ Islands, and afraid of being 
late, were ‘hard, when, at a 
narrow part of the road, ‘they were 
stopped by some cars. Their impa- 
tience, ott the tyrannical temper et 

“Mateus, led to a scuffle, whic 
terminated in Ormond’s pistol 
| off accidentally, and lodging a 
in the breast of foriarty Carroll, 

“one ‘of the drivers. 

” After much tion on the part 
of Lady O’Shane, with whom Ormond 
had never been a favourite, the wound- 
éd'man was allowed to remain for the 

ight im’ the gardener’s lodge. Or- 
es) never q' “his Bedside ; and 
his’ horror ‘ial anxiety during that 
terrible ‘night ate very naturally des- 


/osbf tihe alarmed and eyes 
“davhagllcaiach susp yabin das te sel. 
ly.was, and several times he thought his 


er val ee ae 


vied in us moments when 
iad painful ty, ga then bs bel eo. 
t 0 w e no- 
so to do, when he had leisure to 
that he was most miserable; then 
of suspense, and the horror of 
sandiee wore fell fcling was exhausted ; 
aud hewould sit motionless and stupified 
ull he was wakened again from this sus- 
pension of thought and sensation by some 
moan of the poor man, or some delirious 
startings. * 
ey aig oe this racking state of fear and 
self-condemnation he was somewhat 
pileral iby. the pe, . empathy of the 
ed man, him: 
"4 ar 1 poring the wounded man 









‘iy at rmond was stooping 
fis bed to tee Whether he was. as leep, 
“Moriatty opened ‘his eyes, and fixing them 
on: ) said, ‘in broken sentences, but 
anes | 
be in trouble about’ the likes of me— 
Bb Ce.raty, wee sont ‘i. see—and even sup- 
pose I "Rouldn'-oet-a friend I have-shal 
i'll em pot—so be 


as fogs peg aa Md the pis- 
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invinguctepen tb ty abe 


Tet clone cen- 
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ae In this % 
to Cone 


nelius O’Shane, who hed ways shewtt 
him particular kindness. He wrote to 
him a statement of all that had haps 
paved, and pe oi an Epa full 
of cordiality, mingled with some indig~ 
nation at this sudden change in his 
cousin’s behaviour. His | is 
very characteristic of the veman~ 
ners and single-hearted generosity of 
this eccentric monarch of the 
Islands. 

** Welcome, Prince, my ee son § 
welcome to pty 3 castle——palace, | would 
have said, onl for the constituted authorities 
of ine paaeailiane that might take exceptions, 


and not be 


I am neither bi hana eit 
Spas Ser alpa 
a 
al pune a 


ae enay, dounh 
eet ate oe ae 
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Corny was tically what 
man of the "Stoies was theo- 
»—“* et sutor bonus—opifex 
rex. 


1; 


re 
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had painted a panorama. 
e respect, however, he differed 
from the Stoics; against 
whose ted contempt of pain, we 
find him thus ingeniously reasoning, 

when tortured with the gout. 
“In the middle of the night our hero 
was wakened by a loud bellowing. It was 
only King Corny in a xysm of the 
‘Pray now,’ said he to Harry, who 
stood beside his bed,—*‘ now that l’ve a 
moment’s ease,——did you ever hear of the 
Stoics that the book-men talk of, and can 
you tell me what good any one of them ever 
got by a amke a point to make no noise, 
when they’d punished or racked with 
a of body or mind ? Why, I will tell 
got—all ie was, no 3 
wald-gine re ‘hes. id ot 
ire it ? I could bleed to death in a bath 
as the best of them, if I chose it; 
a bullet, if I set my teeth to it, 
y man in a regiment—but where’s 
ie use ? Nature knows best, and she says, 
roar !? And he roared—for another twinge 

seized him,” &e. 

Among other good effects which Or- 
mond’s remorse for wounding Mori- 
had produced on his mind, it 
induced him to form 2a resolution 
never to drink till he lost command of 
reason. ‘This resolution had nearly 
ht him into disgrace with his 
tron, the second day after his 
arrival in the Black Islands; but 
their temporary misunderstanding on- 
ly led them to know and love one an- 
other the more—and his Majesty 
bound himself by an oath never to 
insist on his drinking more than he 
chose. That the newly-created Prince 
might not be another Lackland, King 
Corny solemnly invested him in the 
Di ion of one of the prettiest farms 
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ere 


the Black Islands as his principali- 
ty.. Something 


was still wanting, 
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however, to Prince Harry's happiness, 
He sometimes ror from King. 
Corny, with a certain degree of anxies 
ty, whither his daughter Dora had 
gone, and when she was likely to. re 
turn. She had gone to the Contineng 
of Ireland to her aunt’s by the mother’s 
side, Miss O’Faley, to get the advans. 
tage of a dancing-master ; but that 
Ormond might cherish no feelings tos 
wards her which might give him pain 
in future, Corny informed him, that 
in consequence of a foolish vow which 
he had made, over a punch-bowl, ten 
years before her birth, she was:en» 
gaged to White Connal of Glynn. 
The portrait of Miss O’Faley:is 
— in so lively colours, and, if\a 
ittle overwrought, is at least so amuse 
ing a caricature, that we should) be 
strongly tempted to present it to our 
readers, did our limits permit. This 
strange composition of oddities, half 
French, half Irish, soon arrived, for 
the first time, at the palace of: the 
Black Islands, with her charge Dora, 
who had improved, under her care, 
entirely to her satisfaction. Dora was 
exceedingly pretty, though not regu. 
larly handsome ; smart, lively, and, 
as the beaux in the neighbourhood 
thought, remarkable elegant. “In 
short, she was just the thing to be 
the belle and coquette of the Black 
Islands ; the alternate scorn and famti- 
liarity with which she treated herad- 
mirers, and the interest and curiosity 
she excited by sometimes taking @e- 
lightful pains to attract, and then cas 
priciously repelling, succeeded, as 
Miss O’Faley observed, ‘ admirably.’ 
Ormond, notwithstanding the friend- 
ly caution of King Corny and his 
own resolution to regard Dora as’a 
married woman, was soon inspired with 
a feeling towards this fair princess, 
which, if not absolutely love, was at 
least a little incompatible with his re- 
solution. Neither Miss O’Faley nor 
Dora was much inclined to the alli- 
ance with White Connal, who, though 
rich, was selfish, mean, and vulgar. 
Ormond was a favourite of the aunt, 
and not disagreeable to the niete. 
Mademoiselle (as Miss O’Faley was 
generally called) had formed a scheme 
tor marrying Dora privately to Or- 
mond, before White Connal ‘should 
come to claim her. Still King 
Corny was true to his word,-Cdn- 
nal appeared sooner than was 
ed, and in spite of all/ her !#rerich 
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intrigue, and Irish acuteness, and va~ 
rieties of resource, Mademoiselle’s plan 
was likely to be defeated, when, to the 
t satisfaction of all concerned, 
White Connal broke his neck. Every 
ebstacle seemed now to be removed— 
Corny himself would have been de- 
lighted to see his daughter united to 
Ormond—but White Connal had a 
brother, to whom, if he was now alive, 
King Cornelius imagined his unfor- 
tunate promise to extend. In conse- 
uence of a message from his majesty, 
the brother, designated Black Connal, 
soon appeared in the shape of a dash- 
ing officer of the Irish brigade. His 
French habits and manners were quite 
delightful to Mademoiselle ; and though 
Dora was at first hurt by his polite in- 
difference, the vanity of making such 
a conquest,—the, hope of the unre- 
strained gayety and freedom which her 
gunt assured her French wives enjoy- 
ed,—and above all, the confidence with 
which Connal had«the address to in- 
ire her in the sincerity of his affec- 
tion, induced her at length to consent 
to the fulfilment of her father’s rash 
ise; and after a considerable 
struggle between love and vanity, she 
was married to this Frenchified cox- 
comb, and set off with her husband 
and Mademoiselle to Paris. 

When the kind-hearted Corny saw 
that Ormond could not be his son-in- 
law and heir, he resolved that he 
should no longer lose his time in the 

- Black Islands ; and though he would 
have been happy to havekept him while 
he lived, and had no one now to supply 
the blank which his absence must 
make, he had generously undertaken 
to procure a commission for him in 
the army, for which he had already 
lodged money in the bank. Things 
are in this train, when this generous 
monarch is killed by the bursting of a 
fowling-piece. No death (in fiction) 
ever disappointed or vexed us so much 
as this, particularly as we see no great 
end which it serves in the narrative. It 
gives Miss Edgeworth an opportunity, 
indeed, of describing an Irish wake and 
funeral; but we should have liked bet- 
ter to see King Corny living to a ma- 
ture old age, enjoying the happiness of 
seeing his dear prince succeed to an 
ample fortune, united with the lovely 

accomplished Miss Annaly, and 
finally, succeeding his generous pa- 

‘i#rom.in the sovereignty of the Black 

* We have not time, though 
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we are now in the humour, for taking 
notice of the other faults of this de- 
lightful tale. We shall only observe, 
that Miss Edgeworth, in this tale, 
comes forward sometimes too ostenta< 
tiously in propria persona as a moral 
teacher, and senitis oven willing to in« 
stitute a comparison to her own'ad« 
vantage between her mode of pourtray- 
ing characters, and that of other novel~ 
ists. Thus, towatds the conchision 
of the third chapter, she tells us, 
“* Most heroes are perfect,—so at 
least their biographers, or rather their 
a ma would have us believe. 
Our hero is far from this happy lot ; 
the readers of his story are in no dan« 
ger of being wearied at first settin 
out, with the list of his merits oa 
accomplishments, nor will they be 
awed or discouraged by the exhibition 
of virtue above the common standard 
of humanity, beyond the hope of imi- 
tation,” &c. We can understand the 
moral of representing her hero’s .ima- 
gination as so heated, by the perusal.of 
Tom Jones, that he was determined to 
distinguish himself as an accomplished 
libertine, and of saving him the infa- 
my of ruining a lovely and innocent 
girl, only by the deconery that she 
was the lover of his faithful Morirty. 
But really Miss Edgeworth’s descrip- 
tion of the dissipation and gayety. of 
Parisian society would have satisfied 
us of its temptations without her here, 
(whose mind had now been fortified 
by a strong attachment to a most dé- 
serving i caf the society of a 
most exemplary and accomplished cler- 
gyman,—and by a long-course of study 
under that worthy gentleman's direc- 
tion) being brought to the verge of a 
eriminal intimacy with the married 
daughter of his generous and beloved 
benefactor. There are several maryel« 
lous incidents too, which violentl 
stagger belief, particularly the sud- 
den appearance of Moriarty Carroll at 
Paris, at the very moment when it 
was necessary to save Ormond from 
ruin. But we forbear to indulge in 
the ungrateful task of pointing out 
blemishes where there is so much to. 
admire. If the extracts which we 
have given, have produced on our 
readers the effect which we intended, 
they will fly with eagerness, to, the 
perusal of this tale, which, in the yari- 
ed and interesting delineation of cha- 
racter, is inferior to none. of Miss 
Edgeworth’s productions. s 
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Peete we eatin 
one of the most j phi ical chemists 
of modern times, Dr Thomas Thomson, 
has been elected to the chemical chair in the 
Universi 
ledge, minute as extensive,—his philosophi- 
cal views, and singular talent de ceclint. 
ing the most abstract points,—have long 
marked him out as eminently qualified for 
a situation like that to which he has been 
just called. His election, honourable as it 
is to himself, will, there is little doubt, 
egg Shag gen acts of the 
' to which he now aclngs. 
ee it msied aibcchemnerte 
as physical science, or to 
numerous manufactures of Scotland. 
We most cordially trust, that Dr Thomson 
will continue to discharge the duties of 
bog with satisfaction to himself and 
advantage to society. 

— to announce, that Profes- 
sor Leslie is at present engaged in a series of 
experiments with some new instruments of 
his invention, which will throw much new 
and t light on meteorology. 

Sir je amy Boon states, that flame is 
matter 


o_* eated . highly to be 
and that to a degree of temper- 
the white heat of solid bodies, 
as is shown by the circumstance, that air 
not luminous will communicate this degree 
of heat. When an attempt is made to pass 
‘through a very fine mesh of wire- 
at the common temperature, the 
gauze cools each portion of the elastic mat- 
that passes it, so as to reduce its 
temperature below t degree at which it 
is luminous, and the diminution of temper- 
ature must be i to the smallness 
of the mesh and the mass of the metal. 

Dr E. D. Clarke, in a letter to Dr Thom- 
son, says, that in using the gas blow-pipe, 
two precautions are necessary :—F'irst, as a 

jon for his safety, the operator, be- 
igniting the gas, should apply his ear 
the gently turning the stop- 
cock of the jet at the same time), and listen, 
to determine, by the bubbling noise of the 
oil, whether it be actually within the safety 
cylinder. The oil may be drawn into the 
resetvoir, whenever the piston is used, if 
the below the piston be not kept 
shut, before the handle is raised. 
have been a partial detonation in 
cylirder, as sometimes happens 
is nearly expended, this pre- 
is doubly necessary, to ascertain 
the oil have not been driven into 
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eter, the heat of the flame be not sufficient 
to melt a platinum wire, whose diametey 
equals 1-16th of an inch, the operator 
be assured his experiments will notbe nieed, 
ed with accurate results. The melting 
the platinum wire ought to be considered 
as a necessary trial of the intensity of the 
heat; which should be such, that this wire 
not only fuses and falls in drops before. the 
flame, also exhibits a lively scintillation, 
——s the combustion of iron wire ex. 
to the — temperature. ** It must,” 
says, ** have appeared very remarkable, 
ind aerogenes of the earth ta.the 
metallic state, iculasly of barytes, 
was 00 univesslty aiaisted by oll wheres 
nessed my experiments with the gas blow, 
pipe in Cambridge, the experiments which 
took place at the Royab Institution for the 
pr get ae iy vs the same re- 
ts, totally failed. This will, however, 
appear less remarkable, when it is now add- 
ed, that my own experiments began at 
length to fail also. During the Easter va- 
cation, owing to causes I could not then ex- 
lain, the intensity of the heat was so much 
iminished in the flame of the ignited gas, 
that I was sometimes unable to effect the 
fusion of platinum wire of the thickness of 
a common knitting needle. The blame 
was of course imputed to some supposed 
impurity, or want of due proportion, in the 
gaseous mixture; when, to our great a- 
mazement, the intensity of the heat was 
again restored, simply by removing a quan, 
tity of oil which had accumulated in the 
cap of the safety-cylinder, and which had 
acquired a black colour. About this time 
Dr Wollaston arrived in Cambridge,, and , 
was present at some experiments, in com- 
pany with the Dean of Carlisle and our 
essor of chemistry. Dr Wollaston 
brought with him some pure barytes. It 
was immediately observed, that with this 
newly-prepared barytes, there was no possi- 
bility of obtaining any metallic appear. 
ance. The barytes deliquesced before the 
ignited gas, and drops of a liquid caustic 
matter fell from it. Hence it became evi- 
dent, that the failure here, and at the Royal 
Institution, might be attributed to the same 
cause, namely, the impurity of the barytes, 
which proved tobe, in fact, a hydrate; and 
its reduction to the metallic state before the 
morn gas was thereby rendered impracti- 
cable.” 


ma 
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Dr ‘Clarke has lately made the following 
experiments :— 

Exver. 1. Corundum.—lf, during the 
fusion of this substance, it be allowed ito 
fall, while hot, upon a deal beard, it will 
become coated oyer with a film of carbon, 
exhibiting the highest. pseudo-metallic bus- 
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which however disappears upon the ac- 
= of the file. ‘The same happens in the 
fasion of rock crystal, of pure alumine, 
magnesia, and many other refractory bodies. 
The of this pseudo-metallic lus- 
tre t deceive any person ; but it is dis- 
‘ ed from reguline lustre in this cir- 
cumstance, that the file removes it. 
Exrer, Il. Crystallized Phosphate of 
Lime, found near Bovey in Devonshire.— 


ae a black shining aig a 
iron’ fo a cupreous-coloured powder. 
a ntilation- ‘i er flame. — 
the slag we observed a globule 
prt cy resembling silver, which does 
not alter by to air. 
Exper. Ill. Crystals deposited during 


fusion of Wood Tin.—In many recent 
pt ne for the reduction of wood tin 


to the ‘metallic state, when fused, per se, 
before the ignited gas, we have observed a 
deposite of white shining vitreous crystals in 
tables, the nature of which 
has not been ascertained. These crystals 
are formed upon the white oxide which re- 
sults from the combustion of the metal. 
Exrer. 1V. Hydrogen Gas prepared 
by the action of zinc on water with muriatic 
acid, when condensed alone in the reservoir 
of the gas blow-pipe, and ignited, was found 
to have heat enough for the fusion of pla- 
tinum foil, and for the combustion of iron 


wire. 

Exrer. V. Protoride of Chromiwm.— 
Mixed with oil it was easily fused, and 
white fumes were di , but the metal 
did not appear to be revived by this pro- 


cess. 

Exper. VE. Metalloidal Oxide of Man- 
gancse.—— Admitted of easy fusion. After- 
wards the file disclosed a metal white as 
silver, on which the teeth of the instrument 
were yisible. This metal proved to be a 


conductor of electricity. 
Exver. VII. Alloy of Platinum and 
Gold.—When fused in equal by bulk, 


a bead was obtained so highly malleable, 
that it was extended by a hammer without 
separation at the edges. Colour nearly the 
same as gold. When two parts of platinum 
were fused with one of gold, the alloy prov- 
ed brittle. 

Ancient Coal Mines.—A Dublin paper 


gives the following account of the ancient 
coal-mines lately discovered at the Giant’s 
There were five pits of Coal 

opened in Port Ganneye, west of the Giant’s 
Causeway ; the westernmost of which is 244 
feet above the level of the sea at half tide, 
and from thence to the top of the precipice 
44 feet.—In Port Noffer, east of the 
Giant's Causeway, there were two pits ; the 
westernmost 199 feet from the level of the 
sea, and from the pit to the top 70 feet. 
altitude taken 

at Port Ganneye to that in Port Noffer, is 
» who found the 
coal with diffieulty, and in some places with 


Causeway ;—** 


The distance from the first 
80 perches.—The 
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danger, threw off the to get at 


bar could not pursue i farther than 
cleared, as they had no method of suipport+ 


ing the vast mass above it.—The stratum of 
coal dips into the land in a southerly direc- 


tion ; and, from the altitudes taken,’ it ap-" 


pears that it lowers asit to the east. 


—Several trials at different places have been, 


made to find coal, but none worth fellow- 


ing, except under columnar basalt, above. 
whin-stone,: 
then basalt pillars at the top. The depth 
three to sgrit 


which is a stratum of 


seams of coal is from 
which the pil¥ 
j 


f 
fi 


the promontory. 


gr aon ii 
large in the east pit, Port Ganneye, that, 
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four men with two crow-irons. could not, 


turn it out.—The land from. the 


to the southward falls considerably.”” per 
Wells, onthe, ; 


Meteorology.—At Tunbridge 
night of Wednesday, the 30th of July, 
half after eleven o'clock, appeared a beautif 


parasalene, or mock moon. It was at the 
south of.the 
with red { 


distance of about 25 
moon, and was highly coloured 
and yellow, and at length had the 
of a projecting and tapering band of li 
extending in the direction of the haloni 
radius. The phenomenon lasted 
minutes. e sky was full of 
or curlcloud, and the wanecloud 
over in fine veils, here and there di 
in wavy bars. A ch 

cuous in the clouds to-day. The, long 
of cirrus extending to either horizon, 
well-defined twain-clouds to leeward, 
waneclouds in the intermediate region, 
the atmosphere, formed a character of 


i 
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contrasted to the rapi ction of 


almost every day for a week before.—Tb 


barometer was stationary nearly all day, - 


till midnight, at 29-43. 


Explosion on board a Coal Vessel. ‘ 
Friday night, caly Granemnenereaie 
sloop lying in the Tyne, and just laded wit 
a quantity of gas whic] 
had collected in ‘the cabin, and Us, 


coals, was goi 
tunately ignit 


? 


nbd il 


vd 
iw 
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ced a slight explosion, by which his face 


and hands were much burnt, and 


the cur- 


tains of his bed set on fire, but they em 


soon extinguished ; another person was 


so, we understand, much burned. | What 
renders this circumstance the more curious 
is, the coals were by no means fresh from 


the pit. 
Coal in Russia.—An attempt to raise 


is now about to be made in Russia, unde 
the immediate patronage of the Emperor, 


The spot fixed upon for this 


.is in 
the vicinity of .Tula, celebrated or ite ce 


tensive iron-works. _ Tula is the capital 


the government of, that name, distant from 


dy 





» in long. 37° 24 E. and lat. 54° 10’ 


on July 1, all their equipments for 
being on the most liberal scale. 
to winter at Moscow, excepting a 
7 wee visits to Tula, as the season 
° to commence as 
that as the climate slinened permit. 
Cayley has proposed a public 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
principle of balloons, support- 
burdens in the air, may be made 
a medium of conveyance. When 
scription amounts to £1000, he 
that an annual committee of seven 
bers be appointed, and that no experi- 
ments be undertaken but by order of this 
committee, with the advice of such civil 
as they choose to consult. To- 
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Mr J. Tatum has found, from recent ex- 
periments, that vegetables, like animals, con- 
vert the oxygen of the atmosphere into car- 
bonic acid gas; and that those very gases 
which are to animals are equally so to 
By observations on the effects 
of fruits, flowers, new-cut grass, &c, on the 

ere, he has found, that in most cases 
the whole of the oxygen was converted into 
eo acid gas , me days. : 

It is expected Mr Abernethy: ‘will 

his excellent Observations on the 

ies of the late em John Hun- 
ter'in Comparative and Human Anatomy, 
Gelivered at the College of Surgeons during 
his lectures. He has shewn, that we are in 
reality indebted to Hunter for many facts 
in natural history and the kindred sciences 


= gege to themselves by the modern 
on physiology. 


ma FRANCE. 

« Champollion Figeac has published 
the inedited Letters of Fentenalie, from 
MSS. in the library of Grenoble. A rela- 
tion of that celebrated writer lately died in 
the department of the Orne, leaving to his 
son, some valuable manuscripts, among 
which is a work by Fontenelle, and a con- 
siderable collection of Memoirs and Letters 
of. Marshal Catinat, who was uncle to the 
deceased 


-M. Abel Remusat has published, in the 
Journal des Savans, some curious particulars 
i ical work in 
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Yedo in 1785, and was brought to E 
by M. Titsingh, formerly ambassador to, 
China. It is in the Japanese language, ang 
accompanied with five maps, drawn with 
great care, and having the degrees 
The first is a general map of the parts ad. 
jacent to Japan, representing 
Jeso, the island of Tchoka, the coagt of, 
Tartary, the peninsula of Corea, the coag 
of China as far as Formosa, the Japan and 
Lieou-Khieou islands, with another group 
which will be noticed presently. 2...The 
particular map of Yesoo, with the neigh. 
bouring part of the continent, and the nor 
thern point of Japan. It furnishes curious 
details respecting the whole southern part 
of Yesoo, often visited by, and since that 
time subject to, the Japanese. The north 
is not so full of names, and we may per. 
ceive the efforts made by the Japanese geo. 
graphers to reconcile their own information 
with the notions derived from Euro 
concerning the island of Tchoka, the mouth 
of Sakhaliyan-Oula, &c. 3. The map of 
Corea. That which D’Anville introduced: 
into his atlas was drawn up by Father Re. 
gis from the descriptions given to that mis. 
sionary by Chinese and Mantchous. It is 
but natural that the two maps should widely 
differ from one another. That of the Japan. 
ese is very detailed, and seems extremely ex- 
act : the distinction of capital and secondary 
towns, villages, fortresses, encampments, 
&c. is carefully marked by particular signs, 
and the distance of the principal places from 
the capitals of each province is expressed in 
days’ journeys. Unluckily the names are 
written in Chinese only, with the exception 
of the capitals, to which the Japanese names 
are added ; hence we have not the native 
names, which the Corean pronunciation 
must render very different from the others, 
4. The map of the islands of Lieou-Khieou, 
Madjikosima, and Thaiwan, with those of 
the south-west point of Japan. The num- 
ber of islands composing these different 
groups is much more considerable than in 
our latest maps, and even in that drawn up 
in 1809 from the journal of the Frederic of 
Calcutta. The distances between the prin- 
cipal and the tracts from Japan to the Chi- 
nese continent are marked in ri, or Japan- 
ese miles. 5. Lastly, the map of a small 
archipelago which has no name, or rather 
which has not yet found a place in our maps. 
They are called by the Japanese Bo-nin 
Sima, Uninhabited Islands, not because 
they are at present uninhabited, but be- 
cause they were long so to their knowledge, 
till colonists removed thither from the 
south-east point of Ni-fon. They lie near- 
ly south of the latter, apparently between 
e latitude of 25 and 29 degrees, and.oc- 
cupying about 2 degrees of longitude. The 
Japanese description reckons two. large, 
four of middling size, and four small ones. 
The largest are, respectively, 7 and 74 
leagues in- circumference. The. rest, $0 
in number, have no particular designation, 
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mere tocks. The author enume- petual secretary, in the of the late M. 
ee afin tends ef woes tnd nb Suard. fe 


mong the M. de Lalande, one of the directors of 
the Museum of Natura] History, is prepar- 
ing for a new voyage for the promotion of 
tree, the Japanese name that science. During a short excursion to 
Remusat, the Brazil, he collected more than four thousand 
i zoological subjects, which prove how much 
yet remains to be done before we can ac» 
quire just and sufficiently extensive notions 
ee of those remote regions. 
valleys produce all sorts of | French Academy.—M. R was, on 
pulse and corn, wheat, rye, small rice, &c. the 28th, elected a member the French 
Birds and fish are equally abundant. The Academy, in the room of M. Suard, deceas+ 
Japanese government has never taken for- ed. On the 29th, Count Maxime de Choi- 
mal 
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of this group of islands ; but, seul d’Aillecourt, Prefect of Orleans, au- 
as M. Remusat observes, it is more than thor of a work on the spirit and influence 
probable that it would take umbrage at the of the Crusades, which obtained the prize 
formation of an European settlement upon about seven years ago, was elected a mem- 
them. ; ber of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
The French government is proceeding in Belles Lettres, in the room of the Count de 
aspirited manner with the grand Descrip- Choiseul-Gouffier, his uncle. M. Auger 
tion of Egypt, begun by the command of has been appointed successor to the same- 
Two livraisons, as it is well person in the Dictionary Committee. The 
known, have appeared. The third will be candidates were, MM. Roger, i 
divided into two sections, the first of which Benjamin de Constant, Jay, De Wailly, 
is nearly ready. This section contains 200 and Debrieu. It was not till the seventh 
; 74 of antiquities, 45 belonging to ballot that the absolute majority of 16 could 
the modern state, and 81 tonatural history. be obtained for any one person: it then fell 
They are accompanied with four parts of on M. Roger (who had each time the great- 
text, namely, two of antiquities, one of mo- est number of votes). This gentleman, auy 
dern state, and one of natural history. The thor of a comedy entitled L’Avocat, and 
price of this section is 800 francs on fine, who is secretary-general to the post-office, 
and 1200 francs on vellum, paper. The was therefore declared duly elécted. 
second half of the third livruison, which M. Raynouard, the new secretary, read 
will complete this magnificent work, will a proposition for instituting an annual pre- 
appear in the course of the year 1818. It mium for the work that should be publish- 
will contain 200 engravings belonging to the ed most favourable to the iniprovement.of 
three departments of antiquities, modern the manners of the country. 
state, and natural history, and a geo- —— 
graphical atlas of Egypt, comprising a ge- GERMANY. 
neral map of the country, in 53 plates. The The Emperor of Austria, desirous of ad- 
price of the two papers will be 1200 francs vaneing useful knowledge, and lant- 
and 1800 francs. ing to his dominions some of the v 
The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles natural productions of the New World, has 
Lettres has adjudged its prize for the ‘* His- availed himself of the opportunity of the 
tory of the School of Alexandria, from its marriage and departure of his daughter the 
commencement to the beginning of the third archduchess Leopoldine, to send to Brazil e 
century of the vulgar era,” to a memoir number of men of-science, who, with the 
written by M. Matter, of Strasbourg. It permission of the King of Portugal, are di- 
has also adjudged a prize to a memoir on rected to explore the most remarkable parts 
the’ question—‘‘ Which are the works of of that country, to examine the different 
the ancient philosophers, and of Aristotle productions of the three kingdoms of na- 
in particular, the knowledge of which was ture, and to enrich the European collections 
most generally diffused in the west by the with specimens of them. His imperial 
Arabs ?””—but the author is not yet known. majesty has granted the sums necessary for 
A variety of wheat, indigenous in Egypt, the expedition, and given the chief direction 
which grows so rapidly, that it is fit to reap of it to Prince Metternich. The persons 
three months after sowing, has been for appointed to proceed to Brazil for this pur- 
some years cultivated in Belgium. Several pose are—Dr Mikon, a physician and pro- 
agriculturists are endeavouring to introduce fessor of botany at Prague; M. Gatterer, 
it into France. They assert that the bread belonging to the cabinet of natural history; 
made with it is of far superior quality to that +M. Enders, landscape painter; M. Schott, 
of rye. It is obvious that, under various botanical gardener at the palace of Belve- 
circumstances, this new acquisition may be dere; Professor Pohl, advantageously knéwn 
a resource of the highest importance. by several works on mineralogy ; M. Buch- 
M. Laya has been elected successor to berger, painter ofyplants; and M. Schick 
the Count de Choiseul-Gouffier in the Royal as librarian. The first four sailed rom 
- French Academy, and M. Raynouard per- . Trieste in the frigates Austria and. Augus, 
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ical and juridical account of the proceed- 

gs of the Athenian courts of justice, both 

lic and private causes. M. Bode 
read a memoir on the newly discovered plan- 

; Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, and 

| a brass model, shewing the true 
witidn of their orbits in the solar system ; 

id M. ry met arg oy obser- 
‘vations on the mortuary lists ancient 
Etruscans, 

"Phe Journal of A of the Sth ult. 
has published the follo observations 
‘made’ in the observatory of that city :— 

‘On the 7th inst, at 42 minutes past eight 

‘the ifg, Professor Stark observed, 

‘a serene sky, a luminous band, of a 
colour similar to the Milky Way, in the di- 
rection of the head of Serpentarius, in the 
constellation Hercules; and which, passing 
below the Northern Crown, and then be- 
tween the tail of the Great Bear and the 
Apts tthe Dra Bear, ended in the star 
A Its length was 71 
degrees, and its breadth, almost every where 
uniform, was two apparent diameters of the 
imeon. This’ phenomenon, which had a 
ee aon the gation which 
rapidly place on the 13th of September 
1881, in the tai! of the great comet, disap- 
peared at 58 minutes past From this 
Moment until one o'clock ig the morning, 
the Professor observed that the nebulous 
aie the constellation of the Buck- 

of Sobiesky, when the luminous band 
had commenced, seemed to be surrounded 
with an @urcola greater, more lively, and 
more sparkling, than usual. 

The spot or crevice, which appeared 
on the Nk ny meth tl 
disappeared on of August. There 

afterwards formed a great number of 

" » arranged in several ‘ 

vi Stark intends to Gan: 

in 4 work which he proposes to publish very 


* _ RUSSIA. 
‘Letters from Constantinople of the 13th 
ber 1816, annotince the death of the 
7 


He had not, been agin : 
tour in. Syri other southem 
regions... He hag eft many very 
tiquities and interesting manuscripts, - 
death was occasioned by a putrid fever, 
caught while examining the environsefan, 
cient Ephesus. PR 
At the end of May, the Bible Societyef 
St Petersburg held its general meet. 
ing at the of, Tauride,. 
presidency of Prince. Gallitzin... 
report read on the occasion, it 


ty 3 of these there are..upwards 

Europe, and more than 200 in 

parts of the world. America 

150, thirteen of which were founded hy 

The i ity of Dorpet. in Laveniaiiage 
e universi' 

numbers 300 students, some of whem.¢omp 

from very remote parts of the empire 

well as from the provinces bordering omahe 

Baltic. The buildings for the. univer — 

are finished. One is occupied by.a philagp — 

phical cabinet, _ myer by the lit be 

containing nearly 30, volumes,, £ 

these buildi | also_been_ nde , 

halls for public orations and other, 

acts of the university. The pre r 

their lectures in a fine and spacious.ediiigs 

situated on the Dornberg ; the. anatomigal © 

theatre is arranged with taste. From amis? 

the ruins of the ancient cathedral rises 

ther superb structure, one part of whi 

tains the museum, and the other 

~~ university at, Proft 

and Morgenstern are distinguished 

worth and erudition. In_the Loung 

reading-room, a stranger meets with, 

scholars of Dorpat, and also the. 


= political, and 


= 


ITALY, 

M. Fontani, librarian.at Flotences.a 
nounces the speedy publication, of, the 
edited Letters of Poggio, in two o 
8vo volumes. He also purposes publi 
the catalogue of the MSS. of the Ricard 
library. This catalogue will occupy # 
or four folio volumes, each of which wi 
cost the subscribers a ducat and a half. ; 

A letter from Rome, dated the, 
May last, gives the following intere 
particulars relative to the antiquities I 
discovered in that city: “* You have } 
bably heard of the discovery near 
of an ancient burial-place, covered with. 
lava of the volcano which afterwards 
duced the lakes of Albano and Nemi,. 
this place were Todd 5 great quinatley oh 
of terra cotta, containing others of a 
form of the same material, also. ute 
fibula of bronze, small. wheels, and 
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1817.]J 
It is certain, that as these vases were co- 
yered with the lava they must be anterior 


to the foundation of Alba Longa, whic! 


was built after the extinction of the vol- 
canoes. —The excavations are continued at 
the Forum, as also on the declivity of the 
Capitol facing it. The P ese ambas- 
- the Count de Funchal, a very in- 
telligent man and zealous antiquary, has 
caused the ancient Clivus Capitolinus, or 
street Which ascended from the Forum to 
the Capitol, to be cleared at his own ex- 
pense. The ancient pavement was found 
constructed in the usual manner of Roman 
vements, of basaltine lava, which the 
called silev. The street ran from the arc 
of Septimus, between the temples common- 
those of Jupiter Tonans and of 
¢ and in the distance of 140 feet 
between those two temples and the arch, 
there is a difference in the level of 13 feet, 
which must have rendered the ascent very 
imconvenient.—By the side of the temple of 
Tonans, towards the Mamertine 
prison, the government has just cleared the 
remtiains of an edifice hitherto totally un- 
known, and highly decorated. It seems to 
have been destroyed by fire; but there is 
fill an ancient pavement formed of slabs of 
Numidian, Phrygian, and African marble ; 
and many fragments and blocks of marble 
which formed the decorations. They are of 
thie'most exquisite workmanship, very deli- 
eate'atid very rich, which leks me to be- 
lieve that the building was of the age of the 
ispasians; and, since it is known that 
éar the arch of Septimus stood the temple 
" Vespasian, I am inclined to attribute 
the relics to that edifice, especially as the 
trinxs of two colossal statues have been 
found there, one of an emperor, and the 
other of a female having the air of a Juno, 
but who might possibly be an empress un- 
dé that form. “This, however, is but con- 
jecture. Among these relics have been 
found fragments of columns of Numidian 
and Phrygian marble, which decorated the 
interior of the cella. The walls were also 
fated with Phrygian and Carystian marble. 
It's to be hoped that some inscription will 
remove all doubts on the subject, and de- 
termine the use of the edifice.—The column 
of Phocas is almost entirely cleared, at the 
expense of the Duchess of Devonshire, and 
under the direction of our mutual friend, 
M. Akerblad. Two sepulchral inscriptions 
have been found here. They do not belong 
td the column, and must have been brought 
hithér in the middle ages. A very interest- 
ing discovery has however been made re- 
opelting this column, namely, that it was 
erécted on a pyramid of steps, one of the 
four sides of which is in good preservation. 
—It'has been erroneously stated, that the 
discoveries made neat the edifice commonly 
fed'the temple of Jupiter Stator, or the 
inple ‘of ‘Castor and Pollux, corroborate 
th itleg, ‘that these are the remains of the 
s_ There was no edifice at Rome 
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known by that name; but the most likely 
inion is, that it was the Comitium, or 
place to which the people resorted to, vote 
for the ion of the senatus consulta, 
and the election of priests ; and this opinion, 
first advanced by Nardini, is daily rendered 
more probable. There is every appearance 
et the Forum will be entirely cleared—a 
work of ve t interest for the topogra- 
phy of Ronse Without the gate of St Se- 
bastian, near the Via Ardeatina, in a farm 
belonging to the Duchess of Chablais, called 
Tor Marancio, have been found a consider- 
able number of ancient Mosaic pavements, 
antique paintings, and ba ru of sculp- 
ture. Inscriptions on the leaden pipes 
which conveyed the water thither, seem to 
indicate that this was the villa of the Manu. 
tia Family. The pavements represent no- 
thing but trellises or compartments, only 
one of which displays different colours ; the 
others generally are white or black. One 
of these pavements is very remarkable : up- 
on it are seen the ship of Ulysses and the Sy- 
rens, one of whom, with birds’ feet, is play- 
ingon alyre. In another part of it is - 
sented Scylla, half woman, and half fish, 
enfolding two men with her two tails, and 
striking the water with a ship’s rudder. 
The paintings decorate a small chamber, 
and are remarkable for the subject alone ; 
they represent three females of infamous 
celebrity, but in the most decorous attitude. 
They are inscribed beneath: Pasiphac, 
Myrrha, and Canace. A fourth, whose 
name is effaced, ap to be Scylla,” 

M. Michele Leoni has lately translated 
Goldsmith’s Traveller into Italian verse. 
In the preface to this version, which was 
published at Florence, the translator en- 
deavours to vindicate Italy against what he 
terms the prejudices of the British poet. 


UNITED STATES. 

An American journal states, that Mr 
David Heath, jun. of New Jersey, has 
made a very important improvement in the 
steam engine, by which accidents may 
in future be prevented. It consists ina new 
contrivance of the boiler, by which a high 
temperature of the steam is obtained wi 
out the use of the condenser. The balance 
wheel and the beain are rendered unneces- 
sary, so that a whole engine of four horse 
power is reduced to the small space of 60 
cubit feet. 

A remedy for the stone is stated to have 
been discovered in America by the following 
circumstance:—A physician, who for twenty 
years had been afflicted with this painful 
disorder, repaired two years ago to the me- 
dical springs at Bedford, in Pennsylvania, 
to make use of the waters. After taking 
them some time to no pu , an Affican 
negro offered to cure him for a few pounds. 
This offer he treated with contempt ; till at 
length finding that he could not long sur- 
vive without relief, he sent for the 
who disclosed the secret as the price\of -his 

4N 
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freedom, and the patient was cured in four 


weeks. A quarter of a pi ide adler agar 
julie cl ebine-asint, en a canter @ pint 
of red onion juice, are to be taken evening 
and till the cure is 

White onions will not have the same effect 
as ted. To obtain the juice, cut them in 


Works Preparing for Publication. 





CSept, 
thin slices, salt and bruise them betwees 
two pewter plates. The horse-mint, how 
ever, the chief virtue, and a 
decoction of that alone will in general 

a cure, but the dose must of course be con. 
siderably larger. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
—<— 


LONDON. 


Messrs Cadell and Davies will shortly 
publish The History of the City of Dublin, 
Kcclesiastical, Civil, and Military, from the 
earliest accounts to the present period ; its 
Charters, Grants, Privileges, Extent, Popu- 
lation, Public Buildings, Societies, Chari- 
ties, &c. &c. extracted from the National 
Records, approved Historians, many curi- 
ous and valuable Manuscripts, and other 
authentic materials; by the late John 
Warburton, Esq. Deputy-keeper of the Re- 
cords in Birmingham Tower ; the late Rev. 
James Whitelaw ; and the Rev. R. Walsh, 
M. R. I. A. ap vols 4to, illustrated by 
numerous views of the principal Buildings, 
ancient and modern, maps of the City, &c. 

Dr Robertson, who has resided some years 
in the Ionian Islands, is printing a Concise 
Grammar of the Romaic or Modern Greek 


Language, with Phrases and Dialogues on 
iar subjects. 

The Offcial Journal of the late Captain 
Tuckey, on a voyage of discovery in the 
Interior of Africa, to explore the source of 
the Zaira or Congo, with a complete survey 
of the river beyond the cataracts, is in the 
press, and will speedily be published, in one 
volume eg ware uniformly with Park’s, 
Barrow’s, ’s, and Riley’s Travels in 
Africa ; with a large map, and other plates 
and wood cuts. This work will consist of 
an Introduction, stating the motives and ob- 
jects of the Expedition, the preparations for 
it, the employed, some account of 
their hterary biography, their unfortunate 
death, and a summary deduction from the 
facts obtained on the voyage. This will be 
followed by Captain Tuckey’s Journal,-which 
is complete as far as the cataracts of the 
Congo ; and his Notes are carried on to the 
farthest point of his progress. The Journal 
of Professor Smith will next be given; and 
the work will conclude with some General 
Observations on the Society, Manners, Lan- 

&c. of the people of the Congo 
s, and a General Account of the Nat- 


gress of the British Embassy through Ching, 
and on its Voyage to and from that Coun. 
try in the years 1816 and 1817. The work 
will be published in one volume 4to, illus. 
trated by maps and other engravings. 

The Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay; Vol. I. in 4to. illustrated by 
numerous engravings, will shortly appear. 

We have again to announce the com- 
mencement of another of those useful col- 
lections which are honourable testimonies of 
the present general thirst of knowledge, 
the title of the Oxford Encyclopede, 2 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General 
Literature. It will be published in 25 parts, 
forming, when complete, five 4to. volumes, 

One of the most important undertakings 
in literature, which has for many year 
claimed public attention, is on the point of 
being completed: we allude to the twenty 
years’ labours of Mr John Bellamy, on the 
Hebrew Scriptures. That gentleman has 
now so far proceeded in this great work, 
that the first portion is about to be printed, 
and will be delivered to the subscribers at 
one guinea per copy, before the conclusion 
of this year. 

The Dramatic Works of the late Mr 
Sheridan, prefaced by a correct Life of the 
Author, derived from authentic materials, 
are preparing for publication. 

Miss Luey Aikin is preparing for the 
press, Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; comprising a minute view of her 
domestic life, and notes of the manners, 
amusements, arts, and literature of her 
reign. The present work is composed upon 
the plan of uniting with the personal history 
of a celebrated female sovereign, and a con- 
nected narration of the domestic events of 
her reign, a large portion of biographical 
anecdote, private memoir, and tracts illus- 
trative of an interesting period of English 
history. Original letters, speeches, and oc- 
casional poems, are largely interspersed. 

An Essay on the Chemical History and 
Medical treatment of Calculous Disorders, 
with plates, by A. Marcet, M.D. F.R.S. is 
in the press, and may be expected shortly. 

Mr Richard Hand, glass-painter, pro- 
poses to publish by subscription, a 
Treatise on the Art of ne Glass, 
compiled and arranged from the. origi 
cectueripe of his los. faher,Bceand 
Hand, historical glass-painter to his Majes- 
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The discoveries of modern chemistry, 
hich bare brought to ou knowledge vari- 


excelled in the art; and, in ition 
— mistaken notion, that the. — has 
been lost, it will be clearly shewn that it 
has been continued to the present day, and 
that in former times it was never brought 
to the perfection it has now attained. The 
mistaken grounds on which the ancients are 
to have excelled in the art will be 

ted out, and such positive proofs of their 
inferiority adduced, as will leave no fur- 


ther room for eee oe on the subject. 
Dr Bancroft has in the press, and nearly 
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ready for publication, a Sequel to his Essay 
" gipelya, 6 asses from th 
ya, a e 

life pen of Mr Denctaomimian tie 


in a few 
WS Oncer vitlanmee a eed His- 


tory, translated from “the the German of Jobn 
Miller, in 3 vols 8vo.. It contains a philo- 
sophical i ee into the moral, and more 
especially political causes which have 
given rise to the most important revolutions. 

A History of St Domingo, from the ear- 
liest period to the present time, from the 
best authorities, is in preparation. 

Miss Lefanu, the authoress of Strathallan, 
has in the press, a new Novel, entitled 
Helen Mon 

The Theological Works of Dr Isaac Bar- 
row are printing at Oxford, in six Svo vols. 


if a 


EDINBURGH. 


The Poems of Ossian, in Gaelic, are in 
the press. They are reprinted from the 
Edition, in three volumes Svo ; but 

without either the English or Latin Ver- 


sions. 
The Lovers of Scottish Melody and Vocal 
Peetry will be pleased to learn, that the 
second volume of Albyn’s Anthology is in 
the press, and will be ready for delivery 
early in the ensuing winter. 
Dr Buchanan will immediately put to 
poms an Account of the Kingdom of Nepeul. 
Buchanan resided for several years in 
that interesting country, during which time 
he was be was indfagably employed in collecting 
ve to its Natural, Civil, 
and Political Condition. ‘The value and 
accuracy, as well as vast extent of Dr 
Buchanan’s Researches concerning India, 
ate too well known not to make this work a 
welcome present to the public. 
The Rev. C. Maturin, author of the Tra- 
a hat Bertram, has in the press a Tale, 


An account of the Life and Writings of 
the late John Erskine of Carnock, D.D. 
one of the Ministers of the Greyfriars’ 


Church, Edinburgh. By Sir Henry ae 
crieff Wellwood, Bart. is in the press, in 
one volume 8vo. 

Letters of William, First Duke of Queens- 
— Lord Hi Ranma eae Scotland : 
with an A taining Correspon- 
dence of the eee and ‘Duches of Lauder- 
dale, Frances Stewart Duchess of Rich- 
mond, the Earl of Perth, and other distin- 
guished Individuals of the Scottish Nobili- 
ty, during the reigns of Charles the Second 
and his Brother. Published from the Ori- 
ginal, in the Editor's possession, and illus- 
trated with portraits and fac-similes, in one 
volume 4to. 

History of Great Britain, from the Revo- 
lution in 1688 to the French Revolution 
in 1789; by Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. 
L.L.D. F.R.S. 

Bidgeaphiica Memoirs of Dr Matthew 
Stewart, Dr James Hutton, and, Professor 
John Robison, read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, now collected into one 
volume, with some additional Notes; by 
John Playfair F.R.S.L,.& E, 8vo, with 
three portraits. 
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LONDON. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
British Monachism, or Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Monks and Nuns of England ; 
to which are added—Peregrinatiorium Reli- 


giosum, or Manners and Customs of An- 
‘cient Pilgrims; 2. Consuetudinal of Ancho- 


rets and. Hermits ;:3:. Account .of the Con- 
tinentes, or Women who had made vows of 
Chastity ; 4. Four select Poems, in various 


styles; by Thomas nitot Fodrke, 
M.A. F.S.A. 3s. 
BIOGRAPEX- geotg 9 
Dr Watkins’, Memoits of the stead Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the. second): 
concluding part, Mtoe: el phy Gide! wy 
CHEMISTRYA siglo sl) 
Chemical Amusement ; cotaprising . 3 
Series of {curious and. instructive Kxperi- 
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ments in Chemistry; by Fred. Accum 

operative chemist, 12mo. Bs. woe 
COMMERCE. 


Considerations on British Commerce, with 
reference particularly to British India, the 
United States of America, and the Slave 
Trade. 1s. 


DRAMA. 

‘The Persian Hunters, or the Rose of 

: an Opera, in three acts, per- 

at the English house ; the 

words by Tho. Noble, the music by Mr 
Horm. 2s. 6d. 

The Bohemian ; a Tragedy, in five acts ; 
by G. Soane, A. B. 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Schoolmaster’s Assistant; or, the 
First Introduction:to Geography, 4to. 7s. 
containing twelve half-sheet copperplates. 

Chrestomathia: Part I. Explanatory of 
a school for the extension of the new sys- 
tem of instruction to the higher branches, 
for the use of the middling and higher 
ranks: 1916, 8vo. Part II. Essay on No- 
menclature and Classification; including 
critical examination of Bacon’s Encyclope- 
dical Table, as improved by D’Alembert ; 
1817: by Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 

A Key to Dr Noehden’s Exercises for 
writing German ; by J. R. Schultz. 3s. 6d. 
; t Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
in mg as =~ introduction to oo eee 

the use of young persons and others 
La with the mathematics: ac- 


conversan 
pucotterty by plates, numerous di S, 
i illips, 


a a copious index; by Wm 
Cornelis ion x th English N d 
= i , Wil ng! i otes, an 
Questions, the Rev. C. Bradley, M. A. 
for.the use of schools, 12mo, on the plan of 
his Phadus, Ovid, and Eutropius. 3s. 6d. 
‘Anecdotes of remarkable Insects; selec- 
from Natural History, and interspersed 
og Poetry ; by Joseph Taylor. 18mo. 
6d. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Genuine Works of William Ho- 

rth; with biographical anecdotes, by 

Nicols, F. S. A. and the late George 
Steevens, F.R.S. and F.S.A: containing 
Clavis H jana, and other illustrative 
essays; with 50 additional Plates, Vol. III. 
Mo. £4, 4s. 
HISTORY. 

The gis of England, or the Triumphs 
of the late War, as they appear in the Thanks 
of Parliament progressively voted to the 
Nayy and Army, with Notices, Biographical 
and Military. By Maurice Evans, 8vo. 14s. 
large paper, £1, 8s. ~ : 

An Abridgment of Universal History to 
the of Paris in 1763. By the Rev. 
E. W. Whitaker, 2 vols 4to. » 8s. 


Historical Account of the Battle of Wa- 
wn.up from the first authorities by 
i bey er ah Esq. Part IV, (and last) 
Ato. » lls. 6d. 
ot, boing, MORTICULTURAL. 
The Florist’s’ Manual, or Hints for the 
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Construction of a gay Flower Ga 

with cbeiavellins> ox the: uit ‘ube 
pe the depredations of insects; i&c, 


Law. 

Reasons for a further Amendment of the 
Act 54 Geo. III. c. 156, being an act to 
amend the Copyright Act of Queen Anne; 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M.P. 2s. 6d, 

A Treatise on the Law of Arbitration ; 
with an Appendix of Precedents; by Jas 
Stamford Caldwell of Lincoln’s-Inn, bar. 
rister-at-law. 18s. 

Supplement to a Treatise on Pleading; 
by J. Chitty, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law. £1, lls. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Lunarian, or Seaman’s Guide ; bei 
a practical introduction to the method of 
ascertaining the longitude at sea by celes. 
tial observations and marine chronometers ; 
by E. Ward, teacher of Navigation, the 
Lunar Observations, &c. 6s. 

An unlimited Daily Calendar, serving 
for every year, both before and after the 
Christian era, and for the old and new 
Style; by J. Garnett. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Experimental Inquiry into the Nature, 
Cause, and Varieties of the Arterial Pulse, 
and into certain other properties of the 
larger Arteries in Animals with warm Blood. 
By C. H. Parry, M.D. F-.R.S. ° 8s. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions, publish- 
ed by the Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London, Vol. VIII. Part I., 8vo. 10s. 6€. 

The Principles of Diagnosis. Part'Se- 
cond. The Diagnosis of the more genetal 
Diseases of Adults; by Marshall ‘Hall, 
M.D., 8vo. 12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Review, No XXXITI. “6s. 
cial Navy List for September. 


Quarter! 
The 


Is. 6d. 

Mr Pope’s Practical Abridgment of:th 
Custom and Excise Laws, relative to the 
Import, Export, and Coasting Trade of Great 
Britain and her Dependencies; including 
Tables of the Duties, Drawbacks, Bounties, 
and Premiums; various other Matters, and 
an Index. The Third Edition, correctedto 
August 18, 1817, 8vo. £1, 11s. 6dThe 
possessors of Copies, dated November 1, 
1816, may have the new matter separately. 

Report from the Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the employment of Boys 
in the Sweeping of Chimneys; together 
with the Minutes of Evidence, and am Ap- 
pendix. Published under the diréction/of 
the Society for superseding the necessity!for 
Climbing Boys. With Notes and Obser- 
vations; a complete List of Persons using 
the Machine, and a descriptive engraving of 
it, vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Classical Journal, No XXXI. for 
June 1817. | Containing a variety of Classi- 
cal, Biblical, and Oriental Literdtiré.“ Pub- 
lished Quarterly ; price 6s: ; 

The Truth respecting Fingland} 6r'an In- 
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Examination of the Work of M. Pil- 
and of various other Writers: on the 
same subject ; by J. As Vievard. 

The Leper of the City of Aoste, a Nar- 
yative; translated from the French, by 
Helen Maria Williams, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Colonial Journal, No VI. 8vo. 8s. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 

Acts, passed anno 1817; with Comments, 
a and a copious Index; by Thomas 
Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., 12mo. 4s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

General Zoology, or Systematic Natural 
History, commenced by the late George 
Shaw, M.D. Vol. X. consisting of Birds ; 

by J. F. Stephens, 8vo. £2, 12s. 6d. royal 

, £3, 16s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Essays on the Theory of the Tides, the 
Figure of the Earth, the Atomical Philoso- 

y, and the Moon’s Orbit ; with engrav- 
ings; by Jos. Luckcock, Ato. %s. 6d. 

Chromatics, or an Essay on the Analogy 
atid Harmony of Colours, royal 4to, illus- 
trated with plates and diagrams. £2, 2s. 

NOVELS. 
Modern Manners, or a Season at Har- 
rowgate, 2 vols. 10s. 
POETRY. 
Evening Hours ; a collection of original 
Svo. 5s. Gd. 

Musomania, or Poet’s Purgatory, fools- 
cap Bvo. 4s. 

A Continuation of the Emerald Isle ; by 

C. Phillips, Esq. barrister-at-law, 4to. 5s. 

The Banks of Isis, and other Poems; by 
Thomas Gillet, 12mo. 5s. 

‘The! Patt Club of Scotland; a poem. 


3s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

An Affectionate Address on the Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and on Private Prayer ; 
by George Vanbrugh, LL.B. Rector of 
Aughton, and King’s Preacher in the coun- 
ty of Lancaster, 12mo, 

Practical Discourses ; by the Rev. Joshua 
— 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Au Inquiry into the Nature of the Sin 
of Blasphemy, and into the Propriety of 
regarding it as a Civil Offence; by Robert 
Aspland. 2s. Gd. 

The Confessions of an Arian Minister, 
containing a narrative of his Conversion ; 
by W. Gellibrand. 1s. 

A General View of the Christian Dispen- 
sation, in a Charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London, at the Visitation, 


ed, in a course of practical Lectures on some 
of the et ee the Gospel ; by 
the Rev. H. C - enna, A.M. fools- 
one. be 6d. 

Pn Hage Christianity iby, the fythee 


“a Sermon eee at St. M 
Church, Westminster, on the fifth Sun 
in Lent 3 by the Rev. St George Seay 
A.M. Is. 6d. 

Sermons chiefly on. Practical a. SURES + 
by E. Cogan, 2 vols 8vo, £1,,4s. 

A Defence of Calvinistic Preaching, &c. 
in reply to the Dean of Chester’s Com- 
mencement Sermon at Cambridge; by 
George Redford, A.M. ° 2s. ’ 

Grace without Partiality, and Sin with- 
out Excuse; a Sermon; by the Rey. John 
Eyton, A. M. Is, 

The late Rev. John Shepherd’s Critical 
and Practical Elucidation of the Book of 
Common Prayer, 2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. 

Duty and Benefit of a. Daily Perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures; by Lindley Murray, 
12mo. Is. 

A Series of Sermons, on various subj 
of Doctrine and Practice; by the 
George Matthew, A.M. 2 vols Gyo, 41, tf. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ormerod’s History of Cheshire ;" part 4. 

The History and Antiquities of ‘the P Pa- 
rochial Church of St giant cap ; 
illustrated with sixteen 
G. Moss. With ee Bae si hi 
Delineations ; e Rey, tote 
Part I. 10s. bd. or 2s, 3 iat 

An Excursion to Windsor, throug - 
tersea, Putney, Kew, Richmond, ‘T eg 
ham, Strawberry Hill, and Hampton Court 
by John Evans, jun. "A.M. 9s. 

The Gentleman’s Guide. in_ his are 
through France ; by Henry Coxe, Esq. 76. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A Narrative of a Voyage to New Zea- 
land, performed in the years “1814 ‘and 
1815; ya John Liddiard. Nicholas, “Esq. 
in company with the Rey. Samuel-Marsden, 
Principal Chaplain of New South Wales ; 
including an Account of the first Missic 
Establishment ever formed in that Island ; 
with a description of the Interior of that 
Country, its Soil, Climate, and Productitns, 
and the Manners and Customs, of the Na- 
tives. Together with. Occasional Remarks 
on their Political Economy, 2 -yols Svo. 
£1, 4s. 

Travels in the Interior of America, ‘in 
the years 1809, 1810, and 1811 ;_ including 
a ragga of U Louisiana, ‘ ‘Ken- 


May 16, 1817 ; by Joseph Holden Pott, 
M.A. + 2s. 6d. Indiana, an Teganeaser iby. John 
The Christian Faith Stated and Explain- Beabery, F.L,S. , 8s. 6d, Noe 
a 4 ; Piste +4 Pt 
EDINBURGH. Ponym 


The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
LXXXVL. for;September... 1s. 6d, 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, comprising a complete body 
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the latest authorities; by A. Arrowsmith, 
H to the Prince Regent, exhibit- 
ing the Boundaries and Divisions, also the 
Chains of M, ins, and other Geographi- 
known Countries in 


Monthly List of New Publications. 





CSept. 
English, and Irish Songs. Selected 
the works of the most eminent Poets; — 
a number of Original Pieces and Notes, 
Critical and Biographical, 2 vols 12mo, 95, 
(Glasgow.) 
The Farmer’s Magazine, No. LXXI. 9, 
The Edinburgh Review, No LVI. 6s, 
The Edinburgh Magazine, and Literary 
Miscellany ; a New Series of the Scots Mg. 
gazine, August. 2s. 


NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Dissertation sur une Médaille inédite 
D’ Arsace XV., PhraateI V. roi des Parthes ; 
et sur Médailles d’Attambylus, roi 
de la Characéne, dont on neconnaissait, point, 
jusqu’ a ce jour, ni les nom, ni le monnaies ; 
par M. Grivaud de la Vincelle, 4to, 

Recherches Politiques et Historiques, qui 
prouvent l’existence d’une secte revolution- 
naire, son antique origine, son organisation, 
ses moyens, ainsi que son but, et dévoilent 
entiérement l’unique cause de la révolution 
frangaise ; _ le Chevalier de Malet, 8vo. 

Exposé tentatives qui ont été faites, 
dans le dessein de rendre potable, et salubre, 
Teau de mer distillée ; par B. G. Sage, Svo. 

Le Couronnement de la Sainte Vierge et 
les Miracles du Saint Dominique, d’apres 
Jean de Fiesole ; avec une introduction sur 
la vie du peintre et l’explication des gravu- 
res; par A. Guilleaume de Schlegel, folio. 

Les Deux Anglais, Comédie en trois actes, 
et en ; par M. C. Merville, 8vo. 

. is des pratiques de l'art naval en 
France, en Espagne et en Angleterre, don- 
nant pour les trois Marines les termes 

les commandemens et des voca- 


ws Dae sees lived Nyy st 

par ordre du Bureaujdes Longitudes, pour 

la méridienne jusqu’ aux Iles 

3 ouvrage formant tome IV. 

de la Base du Systéme métrique de M. De- 
lambre ; par M. M. Biot et Arrago, 4to. 

Traité des Piérres Precienses, &c.; par 


de chaque maladie ; par J. H. Reveillé.P,. 
rise, 8vo. ‘ 

Elémens de Chimie Médicale, par M, 
P. Orfila, 2 vols 8vo 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles ; par 

usieurs Professeurs du Jardin du Roi, 

‘ome VIII. 8vo. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, 
Tome XX. ss P 

Mémoire de la Société de Médicine, 
séante a I’ Hotel-de- Ville, 8vo. 

Recherches sur l’action qu’ exerce l’acide 
nitrique sur la matiére nacrée des calculs 
biliaris humains, et sur le nouvel acide qui 
en résulte ; par M. M. Pelletier et Caven. 
ton, 8vo. 

Relation de "Expédition de Portugal, faite 
en 1807 et 1808, par le premier corps d’Ob- 
servation de la Gironde, devenu de Portu- 
gal; par le Baron Thiébault, Lieutenant. 
Général, Svo. 

Gérardin et Desvaux, Dictionnaire Rai- 
sonné de Botanique, contenant trois mille 
mots nouveaux qui ne se trouvent point dans 
les précédents dictionnaires, 8vo. 

Journal Historique sur la Cant 
Prince Eugene en Italie, pendant 
nées 1813 et 1814, 8vo. 

Victoires, Conquétes Desasters, Revers, 
et Guerres Civiles des Frangais, de 1792, a 
1815. Par une société de militaires et de 
gens de lettres. Tome II. 8vo. 

Théorie du Mesmérisme par un Ancien 
ami de Mesmer; ou l'on explique aux dames 
ses principes naturels pour le salut de leurs 
familles, et aux sages de tous les pays ses 
causes et ses effets, comme un bienfait de la 
nature, qu’ ils sont invités 4 répandre avec 
les précautions convenables, d’aprés les 
quelles plusieurs Rois de 1’Europe en ont 
encouragé l’usage dans leurs états, Svo. 

Voyage Pittoresque sur le Rhin depuis 
Mayence jusqu’ a Dusseldorff, avec 32 gra- 
vures et une Carte Géographique, 8vo. 

Naudet, Des changemens opérés dans 
toutes les parties de |’administration de 
Vempire Romain, sous les régnes de Dio- 
clétien, de Constantin, et de leurs succes- 
seurs, j ? & Julien; ouvrage couronné 


e du 
} an- 


l’Academie des Inscriptions et’ Belles- 
ettres, au’ concours de 1815, 2: tom. Bvo. 
Scheffer, Essai sur la Politique de 1a'Na- 
tion Anglaise, et du Gouvernement Britan- 
nique, Svo. 
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Europe, 
FRANCE. 

THE French government has of late seem- 
ed anxious to conciliate the old army; an 
ordinance was recently issued, by which the 
officers of the revolutionary army on half- 
pay are, without distinction, to be gradually 
introduced into active service. Marshal 
Davoust, who, since Bonaparte’s second 
expulsion, has been in di at court, 
had lately an audience of the king, and 
was by him presented with a marshal’s ba- 
ton; and General Debelle, whose sentence 
of death was commuted to ten years’ im- 
prisonment, has now been restored to liber- 
ty. These measures seem to indicate an 
intention, on the part of France, to place 
her army once more in a formidable atti- 
tude. ey will at least have the effect of 
making more secure the allegiance of the 
old troops, who, without their officers, are 
not always to be depended on ; an example 
of which occurred on the 18th July, when 
a detachment of the line, attending the exe- 
cution of Captain Oudin at St Genies, who 
had been ordered to be shot for being con- 
cerned in a former insurrection, wheeled 
about, and refused to fire; for such alarm- 
ing insubordination, they have been one and 

dismissed the king’s service. Captain 
Darillon, who commanded them, has also 
been cashiered, and is further to be tried by 


a court-martial. 

Five soldiers of the Royal Guard have 
been brought to trial for a conspiracy, in 
April last, to murder Monsieur and his two 
sons. The chief, a non-commissioned offi- 
cer, named Desbans, and another, were 
condemned and executed ; a third is to be 
imprisoned for three years, and the other 
two were acquitted. The conspirators were 
all under 25 years of age. ii 

Five English soldiers ‘were convicted of a 
robbery on the 3d of August, at Valen- 
ciennes, and led out to execution; upon 
which occasion the inhabitants were so in- 
terested for the unhappy sufferers, that they 
followed them to the place of execution, 
crying Mercy, mercy. ‘Two were executed, 
and three received a on; after which 
the inhabitants wreaked their vengeance on 
the person who had been induced to offici- 
ate as executioner. He was in consequence 
compelled to take refuge in the prison. 

In the Concordat entered into between 
the Pope and the ap Og France, it is 
agreed, on:the part of latter, that the 


bishoprics shall be endowed with lands as 
well.as with annual stipends, and the same 
principle is evidently intended to be adopt- 


ed, whenever circumstances permit, in 
the endowment of the ror ey 
tories, and in short, the wi 


archbishop of Paris), M. de la Luzerne, 
formerly y ae ing ge) and M. de 
Beausset, formerly bishop Aiais, have 
been created cardinal a new ap- 
pointments to archbishoprics bi 

are also notified. _— 

The King of Prussia has just left Paris, 
after sojourning there incog. under the title 
of Count Ruppin, for several weeks. Dur- 
ing his stay he was daily entertained by the 
principal public characters with much hos- 
pitality, but without state or magnificence, 
and spent most of his time in visiting ev 
thing about the city worthy of the traveller’s 
notice. 

The document noticed in our last Num- 
ber, purporting to be a protest of the Ex- 
Empress Maria Louisa against the occups- 
tion of the throne of France by the Bour- 
bons, has been declared by the Austrian 
Observer to be a forgery. 





SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Pope has issued a bull, authorizing 
the King of Spain to levy an i 
subsidy of 30 millions of reals on the pro- 
perty of the national church. 

A letter which a lately in the 
foreign journals, written by the mother 
of the Emperor Alexander to the Ki 
of Spain, expressive of the esteem 
friendship entertained by her son for the 
King of Spain, and icati 
Emperor’s desire that her Majesty 
wear the decorations of the Order of St 
Catherine’s, has given rise to much 
culation on the particularly good 
standing which be pew to exist between 
Courts of Madrid and St Petersburg ; 
pg  athtag wo there seems to be 

oundation, have in consequence 
current, that it had been agreed upon 
Alexander to furnish Ferdinand with 
naval and military force to assist in. the 
jugation of his revolted colonies. 

Letters from Lisbon, of the 9th A: 
state, that Baron Eben, and about 
other conspirators, having been found guil- 
ty, were expected to be ordered for execu- 
tion. The proceedings on their trials 
been withheld from pens +m for 
present, from prudential considerati I 
was generally understood at Lisbon, how- 
ever, that the Government there felt so per- 
fectly secure since the late intelligence from 
Pernambuco, that the danger of giving full 
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publicity to the conspiracy in Portugal was 
Pensidered to be at an ~ | 

ITALY. 

A Florence paper, of the 22d of July, 
contains an article, dated Rome, July 16, 
in which it is stated, that her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales had just given a 


i fete, ually remarkable for the 
ili of the illuminations, the sum 
tuousness of the refreshments, and e 


full pay, and 
leaders, who have promised to make all 
their followers good subj 
The old king of Sardinia has taken a mo- 
nastic habit, and gives himself up wholly to 
religious exercises. 
GERMANY. 

- The accounts from different parts of Ger- 
many concur in stating, that never in the 
memory of man were there such 
of abundance as those held out by the har- 
vest, which is now gathering in. Corn, 
wine, oil, and every article of subsistence, 
fall rapidly in price. But in some districts, 
the general {oy has been damped by storms 
of rain and hail, which have done consider- 
able damage to the corn fields. The harvest 
has been so abundant in the south of Ger- 
many, as to make wheat almost unsaleable 
at any price ;—a blessed revolution, when 

ithin these three months it was almost at 


; inabl 

at meal pation ee Rall wes 
destroyed by fire on the 29th July; so 
rapid were the flames, that it was impossible 
to save any thing ; and it was only by the 
activity of the firemen and police, that two 
churches, between which tie theatre stood, 


as well as the neighbouring houses, did not 
also become a prey to the The da- 
he is estimated at about a million and a 
of crowns. The building was 244 fect 
a broad, and 155 high, within the 
The fire which destroyed it is be- 

lieved. to have been wilful ; and twelve per- 
sons, suspected as the incendiaries, have 


been apprehended. 
An extraordinary circumstance occurred 


during the late inundations in Switzerland. 
A manufactory of tiles, situate near 
the of Fleuden, was entirely sur- 
rounded by water, which at length made its 
way into ines full of lime. In an in- 
stant the w edifice was on fire ; the own- 
ers had previously quitted it, and as no as- 
sistance could be Jaceded, it was burned, in 
the midst of water, down to the leyel of it. 
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The Editor of one of the Flemish ney 
papers was prosecuted on the Ist instant 
Ghent, at the instance of the Duke of W 
lington, for having asserted that an @ 
in one of the French colonies owed hi 
pointment to the influence of his Gm 
The King’s Attorney prayed, that the 
cused should be sentenced to one mor 
imprisonment, and a fine of 300 floring, 
deprivation of civil and political rights, 
five years. ‘The court took a week to om 
sider of its judgment, which they haye sim 
given for the defendant. ta 


SWEDEN. 

The folly and ruinous consequences) 
the prohibitory system adopted by the Sy 
ish Government against the introductions 
foreign manufactures and colonial 
are severely felt, both in Sweden and} 
way. ‘The cessation of native with forem 
competition, and of the long established 
terchange of national products and com 
cial commodities, has materially increas 
the general distress of the country. Th 
evils caused by the system are also 
vated by the harsh and overbearing inte 
ference of the government in mercanéj 
transactions, and more particularly in; 
rates of exchange. The stagnation of ty 
has been so great in Norway, as to cg io 
the failure of several eminent houses 
Drontheim and Christiania, while the. 
tinction of the ancient and customary rel 
tions of commerce has given rise to a 
gling, which, it is not concealed, is carmy 
on by the rich capitalists to the detrin 
and ruin of the middling and inferior clas 
of traders. Numerous seizures. have, bes 
made of vessels ing on a contr 
trade. The Swedes, notwithstanding she 
patriotic speeches on the evils resulting f 
the use of foreign luxuries, seem just 
luctant as the inhabitants of other countries 
to part with their accustomed enjoym ; 

According to a table, describing the cay 
state of Sweden, 344 children at Dreashy 
were, during the year 1814, smothered 
their mothers or nurses while asleep ; ang 
in the following year, 369 died through ¢ 
kind of imprudence. . 

DENMARK. 

The Danish government is making 
traordinary exertions for the re-establi 
ment of its navy. A new ship of the ling) 
has been launched, two new. frigates amy) 
finished, and two brigs recently construct” 
are stationed in the Categate. rh 


RUSSIA. a 

The latest accounts from Russia rep 
sent that country as cultivating the relations | 

of peace with all its neighbours. To 4 
state of security may be ascribed the exteme, 
sive reductions of the Russian army. It ape 
pears that the Court of Petersburgh is nego 
tiating an important measure with the OB 
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ent, the free navigation of cond, and so on with the others. The exe- 
ca, upon the payment oto 8 a sti- cution thus lasted for thirty-three days. 
epi fr Alexander is about to quit " 
ibeghteen months. Part of AMERICA. 


at Moscow, and part 
se be He He eek intends to visit the 


arn of his empire, those at 
lott which are civilized, n ba capable 
apo rom “fh Pep y result 

from this journ Mt 
San ties is’ Qtpecltin 1» eee 


2 


carries 
abuses, and iptvodiacd j hos of 
ceed by those denant £e- 
AOE eu 
scene TURKEY. 


“We learn, from Conste~tinople, that in 
pone of the satisfac’ explanations 
‘the Russian Am\assidor and the 
‘of the Grand Signior, the Baron 
is about to order the erection 
intended for the Russian lega- 
which the Emperor Alexander has 
ranted the necessary funds. 
bagh the intervention of England a 
onivention’ has been concluded between the 
Holy See and the Porte, which secures more 
erty to the Christians established in Tur- 
2 n' consequence of this convention, 
presses have been established at 


laatadh, hare. works in Italian, French, 
» have already been printed. 
a from: more hm} one — 
Pueouae a 80 we 
: ag the leader of the Serviane i in their 
to Turkey, has been put to death 
Governor of The pre- 
for this action is tly stated, but 
they be little dice duet the motive was 
Matas? “Tovrea too lately lived 
however, who 


Bastyye plcuity pearance pa 
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sti desirous of calling him 
is death was evidentl ‘wished 
head 
ii together 
with Dies ef tec of tie frietids, one of them 
am Archimandrite of the Greek Church. 
A famous leader of pirates, named Catra- 
inthe who was aio me to Constantinople 
ay, from Negropont, 
» has been hung by order 
a the gor riment of Galata, and six or 
dices oufheced ut the ’same time, as an 
example to deter others from the like of- 
fences. As Catramatto was a native of the 
Ionian Islands, and no English interpreter 
attended ‘at the trial, the circumstance of 
his ‘condemnation ae given rise to some ex- 
Mn? sd the between the British 
inister and the agents of the Sublime 
camel pirates’ were la executed at 
Cobeeanttnpte inethe pamee manner :— 
They began by hanging one before the 
shops of the sail and left him exposed 
a anys after which they hanged a se- 
Or 


UNITED STATES. | 


By pe. ‘ates Amernes. weaees.it Sp 
pears € negotiations ve 
bo te egos relative to he 


undary 
North America and the United States, 
nes comnenesans § Lacks g mbes we via pace 
not being y prepared r 
it, The Ape ees 1 ie mth an 
going on a trigonometrical surv. 

Shat frontier. ey rey apy ae 
ments have come to an understanding, that 
neither power is to retain in actual service 
mane thee (se xaos Cee Ce 
each on the lakes, and that six months 

tice is to be given of any intention to aug- 
ment this force on either side. 

The Official Journal of the United States’ 
Government mentions, that the Commission- 
ae ap pe in addition to the duty of 

irecting the necessary surveys p 

to the selection of a suitable lie for a naval 
depot and dock-yard on the Northern — 
are also charged with the general survey 

the coast ; and that, with a view to the Se 
struction of officers, the vessels em- 
ployed in the survey are to be wholly man- 
hed by them. 

The emigration ae ee borne | 
to the last American papers, was 
ly extensive in the last week of July. In 

short interval, 2 ae eee ce 
York, from England, 649 persons—Ire- 
land, ‘681—Scotland, 137—Wales, 51—and 


nts. The Dutch ship, Johanna, 
es 477 emigrants from Amsterdam, a 
of whom perished on the passage. 
Vandamme and his brother officers have 
been treated with great civility at Philadel- 


phia. 

Joseph Bonaparte has of S. 
Sayer, Esq. formerly Sheriff of London, his 
elegant seat at Bordentown, on the Jersey 
side of the Delaware, which he is rebuild- 
ing in the Italian style. ‘His income is a- 
bout £6000 per annum ; and he his 
time chiefly in his library, and in retire- 
ment. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 

Distressing Fire at Newfoundland.—-On 
Wednesday, the 18th August, between eley 
ven and twelve A.M, a most destructive 
fire broke out at a i. 

by a person: mia’ 

wand bie a heavy gale from the ae eT 
which scattered the flaming fragments lik 
a shower over the town. The Methodist 
Chapel (nearly half a mile from the spot 
where it commenced) was in a few moments 
totally consumed, — 
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From the chapel the fire 
was carried a mile further, and de- 
a house inhabited by Thomas Clark, 
at ’s cove. In the mean time, fifteen 
houses in town were totally destroyed. 
Accounts from Quebec, of the first Au- 
gust, mention, that nineteen vessels had 
arrived from the United Kingdom, having 
on board 1267 settlers, besides other pas- 
sengers. This number, it was said, will 
nearly complete 3000, received at this for- 
tress in the course of the season. It is the 
project to settle the Eastern townships in 


preference to any other part of the two pro- 
vinces. 


A Halifax paper observes, there are ad- 
vertisements in the Irish and Scotch papers 
ing, that vessels for the Islands in the 
es of St Lawrence, Nova Scotia, and 
alifax, would convey passengers to Cana- 
da; that the ports such vessels are bound to 
are on the high road to the place they wish 
to arrive at; while every well-informed 
knows, that to come from Halifax, 
ee John’s, Pictou, Prince Edward’s Island, 
&c. to Quebec, will cost as much as to come 
from Britain or Ireland direct. 
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PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 

Accounts from the Brazils, to the end of 
June, mention the death of the Count de 
Barca, and the appointment of the follow- 
ing new administration :—Thomas Antho- 
nio de Villa Nova, Prime Minister ; Count 
Palmella, now Ambassador at the Court of 
London, Minister for the Foreign and War 

tt; Count Dos Arcos (Governor 
of bebiay. Minister of Marine; M. Bezer- 
ro, the ment of the Treasury. It is 
reported that the new ministry are to push 
the operations on the Rio la Plata with 
more vigour than was at any time displayed 
by their predecessors; and there are suffi- 
Soden ten for believing, to make their 
oO} successful, that vigour cannot be 
exerted too soon. 

The letters from Pernambuco are to the 
26th June, and state, that although every 
i tinued tranquil, trade was still in 
state. The property of those 
in the late insurrection has been 


ih 


i 


SPANISH AMERICA. 

The latest advices which the American 
papers contain respecting General M‘Gre- 
gor’s ition, are of the 24th of July, 
from Amelia Island. At that period his 
force amounted wbnabed men, and he 
was strengthening himself in expectation of 

_ farther reinforcements. It is supposed that 
he would meet with considerable opposition 


in East Florida, and particularly at St Au- 


gustine. 

Advices had reached New Orleans, from 
Mina’s followers, to the 27th May. Hav- 
ing fortified Soto la Marina, and left there 





[Sept, 
a garrison of 150 men, he marched for New 
St Andero, where he established his head. 
quarters, and collected a force of 2000 rank 
and file. The inhabitants received him with 
acclamations and ringing of bells. §ix 
thousand horses had been brought in, He 
mustered the whole of his force, and on the 
24th and 26th May marched in two diyi- 
sions to attack a body of royalists posted in 
the vicinity of St Andero. The battle was 
expected to take place on the 28th, and vic. 
tory was confidently anticipated. Two com. 
panies of the royal army are said to haye 
deserted, and to have joined Mina, with 
their arms and accoutrements. 

On the other hand, it is stated from New 
York, that a General Ferrand had 
over to the army of the royalists with 2000 
men, having first obtained the king’s par. 
don ; and the Madrid papers boast, that 
Mina is reduced to the greatest extremities, 
his troops deserting him daily, and his re. 
treat by sea cut off. In short, that the flame 
of insurrection in Mexico is just on the 
point of being finally extinguished. 

The intelligence from Chili is important. 
It is confidently asserted that the royalists 
retain no place in that province, and that 
the patriot forces were pressing forward to 
Peru. A letter from Madrid, published in 
the Dutch papers, states that the city of 
Cusco, in Peru, is already in their hands, 
and that they were threatening Lima A 
military academy for fifty cadets (patriots) 
had been established at Chili; and many of 
the Chilian patriots, who were banished by 
the royalists to Juan Fernandez, had been 
brought back in triumph by the insurgent 
troops to St Jago. 

In the beginning of August, a vessel sail- 
ed from Portsmouth for St Thomas’s, with 
10,000 stand of arms, 10,000 muskets, and 
10,000 cutlasses on board ; and also about 
100 British officers, volunteers, to join the 
independent cause in South America. The 
Spanish Minister in London complained of 
this to Lord Castlereagh, who told him 
that no law existed for preventing British 
officers on half-pay, from leaving the king- 
dom, or throwing up their commissions. 
The Ambassador replied, that if they were 
taken in Company with the rebels, they 
must expect to meet with their fate. To 
this observation Lord Castlereagh had no- 
thing to reply, except that the British offi- 
cers so circumstanced must abide by the 
consequences. 

WEST INDIES: 

A memorial has been presented by the 
merchants of Jamaica to the Board of Trade, 
in which they beg for an efficient protection 
of their trade with South America. The 
great value of this trade may be estimated 
by the fact here stated, that British manu- 
factures to the value of ten millions sterling 
have been already disposed of. If such is 
the extent of the commerce already estab- 
lished, in spite of the disordered state of 
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people, and where the productions of 
bd coantry are so little teen, what an 
increase must take phase under more favour- 
able circumstances! The memorialists, af- 
tet pointing out the value of the. communi- 
cation with the South American provinces, 
state, that it has been much abso 
by the insurgent privateers, and mention 
their a ensions from ‘* large brigs from 
the United States, well armed and manned 
with enterprising men,” who, it seems, 
have gone round Cape Horn. 

‘By a letter from St Kitt’s of so recent a 
date as the 11th July, we learn that the face 
of that island has been entirely scorched, 
not a shower of rain having fallen there for 
eight months! and only half crops are ex- 
pected next year. 

Bermuda gazettes, of the 25th June, 
state, that an infectious disease, which had 
made its a ance at Antes and Grenada, 
had entirely subsided ; and the intercourse 
between these islands and Bermuda was 
consequently restored. 

Port-au-Prince, June 28.—On the 19th 
instant, the large magazine in the intrench- 
ment on the borders of the town was struck 
with lightning and exploded. It contain- 
ed 108,000 libs. of gunpowder, and, as you 
may suppose, has done much damage to 
the neighbourhood. 

Last evening Fort Bisseton was blown up 
by the Commandant of that port, in a fit of 
intoxication and anger, in verge = a sup- 
posed injury done him by one of his supe- 
riors. it contained about 28,000 libs. of 
gunpowder ; the officer was the only person 
killed. 


—<— 
ASIA. 
EAST INDIES. 

Accounts from Bombay, of the 16th 
March, state, that the trade to the Persian 
Gulf has been most dreadfully annoyed for 
a length of time by the Jooffmel pirates, 
who had no less than forty cruizers at sea. 
On the 6th January, three of them attacked 
and captured, after a smart action, the 
Deriah, Doulut, belonging to the East 
India Company. Seventeen of the crew 
were murdered, eight detained as prisoners, 
and the remainder, who were wounded, 
were landed to the westward .of Bombay. 
The pirates were armed with six nine- 
pounders, and carried from 100 to 200 men. 
The Union, Captain. Barker, is stated to 
have been fine se about fifteen months 
previous to the above date, near the island 
of Engano. The captain, three officers, and 
47 men, had reached the island, where they 
were stripped and detained prisoners: one 
of them, a native of Batavia, had escaped, 
and brought the above intelligence. 


CHINA. 
Letters are said to be received from Can- 
ton, dated on the 8th of March, which state, 


‘well and the surgeon waited 
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that the Emperor of Chita has sent a letter 


to the Prince Regent, requiring that~ no 
more embassies be sent to the * Celestial 
Empire.” The Anti-English party at the 
Chinese court is reported in the same letters 
to have been restored to the Emperor's fa- 
vour, notwithstanding his severe edict of 
censure against them. 


—— 


AFRICA. 
EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 

We regret to learn the death’ of Captain 
Campbell, the able commander of this un- 
fortunate expedition to explore the interior 
of Africa. A letter from Sierra Leone, of 
June 30, states, that intelligence of the loss 
had arrived at that place a few days before. 
Captain Campbell was reported to have died 
of a broken heart, and the expedition was 
expected to return. The sécond naval offi- 
cer in command, who had been left at 
Sierra Leone on account of ill health, but 
was recovered, and on his ‘way to join the 
expedition, returned to Sierra Leone on 
hearing of Captain Campbell’s death, to 
consult the governor upon the future con- 
duct of the expedition. A despatch was 
immediately sent home to Lord Bathurst. 

ALGIERS. 

The plague has been for some time raging 
along the Barbary coast, having been intro- 
duced into Algiers, on the 15th July, by a 
caravan of Moors returning from Mecca, 
and who afterwards proceeded over land to 
Morocco. The religion of the natives not 
allowing them to take any precautions to 
avoid infection, the disease is allowed to 
spread its ravages throughout the country. 
Every necessary measure was instantly 
adopted in the opposite European ports to 
prevent its introduction; and Gibraltar, 
and the other parts of Spain most exposed 
to the danger of infection, are in conse- 
quence yet free from the contagion. ~ 

ST HELENA. 

The Casar, which lately brought home 
Lord Amherst and his suite from Batavia, 
in consequence of the loss of the Alceste 
frigate, is the bearer of the latest intelli- 
gence from St Helena, relative to the health 
and manner of living of the Ex-Emperor of 
France. The Cesar having occasion to 
touch at St Helena, Lord Amherst ex- 
pressed a desire to be introduced to Bona- 
parte, and, together with Captain Max- 
well and Mr Lynn, surgeon of the Alceste, 
was allowed to wait upon him. On the 3d 
July Lord Amherst was ushered into his 
presence at Longwood, whilst Captain Max- 

in an anti- 
chamber. It was not long before those 
officers were desired to join. 

There was nothing in the appearanée of 
Bonaparte which in the least indicated ill 
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Emperor of China, I would 
ve instructed him to kiss his great toe, 
and if that would not do, he might, if re- 
quired, have saluted a more offensive 
provided my object ug wa sory oh Bona- 
protested strongly against his imprison- 
ment. He said he knew of no law in ex- 
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istence which gave the powers of 
the right of detaining him a prisoner on 
island. of St Helena, or. sealie and 
strongly urged the propriety of his present 
situation being taken into consi by 
the crowned heads of Europe. 

Bona an anxious wish 
Lord’ Mahesh would be: the heat the 
letter from him to the Prince Regent, which 
had been prepared for some time. . His 
Lordship undertook the trust, which we 
believe he has faithfully executed ; but itis 
understood no answer will be returned to it, 

The Ex-Emperor had lately received ia 
bust of his son, which atforded him mich 
evident satisfaction. It was given in charge 
to a sailor of the ship Baring (it is be. 
lieved), who, upon his arrival at the island, 
was to concert the most prudent means of 
conveying it to its destination. The mah 
became dangerously ill before the opportu. 
nity of executing his secret commission pre. 
sented itself; and sending for his com. 
manding officer, he revealed the circum. 
stance to him. The bust was thereupon 
sent to Sir Hudson Lowe, who, though 
Bonaparte had long refused to be on terms 
of even courteous civility with him, instantly 
caused it to be conveyed to him. 








PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


rs June 3.—The Commons came 
~ Hage ag ee o’clock, with the Right 
Charles Manners Sutton, the Speaker, 

to be presented for yp approbation. 


The. new vanced close to the 
bar, when the Lord CuancELLOR declared 


his Royal Highness’s approbation in the 
usual form. 


THE LATE SPEAKER—ROYAL MESSAGE. 
The Earl of Liverroot presented a 
Message from his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, which was read by the Lord Cuan- 
CELLOR, and was as follows :— 
a G. P. R. 
*« His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
Pha ey bp on the behalf of his 
+ thinks it proper to inform the 
House of Lords, that having taken into his 
consideration the circumstance under which 
the Right Hon. Charles Abbot has retired 
from the situation of Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and the arduous and eventful 
— during which he has performed the 
uties of Speaker, has conferred upon him 
ee Baron, by the style and dig- 
nity of Lord Colchester of Colchester, in the 
county of Essex; and his Royal Highness 
recommends to the House of Lords to con- 
curin making such provision for the said 
Lord Colchester, and the heir male succeed- 
ing him in the title, as under all the circum- 
stances may appear just and reasonable.” 
On the motion of the Earl of Liverroot, 


the Message was ordered to be taken into 
consideration on Thursday. 

Lord SrpmouTH delivered the following 
Message from the Prince Regent :— 

«Gg. P. R. 

** His Royal Highness the Prince Ri 
acting in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, has given orders to lay before. the 
House of Lords, papers containing informa- 
tion of the continuance of those practices, 
meetings, and combinations, to which, :his 
Royal Highness thought it proper to: call 
the attention of the House of Lords at.the 
commencement of the present Session of Par- 
liament, and shewing that these practices 
are still carried on in different parts of the 
arwe in a manner and to an extent cal- 
culated to disturb the public tranquillity, 
and to endanger the security of the consti- 
tutional establishments of the empire.. ,.His 
Royal Highness recommends to the House 
of Lords to take this message into its imme- 
diate and serious consideration.” 

The Message | ps a long debate, ,at 
the conclusion of which, the motion for the 
Committee, as p by Ministers, con- 
sisting of the Members who composed. the 
first Committee (with the exception of ,the 
Duke of Bedford, for whom was substituted 
Earl Talbot) was agreed to. 

June 5.—The Earl of LauDERDALE 
presented a petition from the Lord Mayor 
and Livery of London, in Common, Hall as- 
sembled, against the continuance ofthe Sus- 
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pasion of the Habeas Corpus Act.—Laid 
on 


| June 6.—Lord HOLLAND presented the 
petition of the Lord Mayor, ‘oo and 
Common Council of London, against the 
further continuation of the Habeas Corpus 
ion Act. 
TRAITOROUS PRACTICES. 
Thursday, June 12.—The Earl of LivER- 
POOL laid on the table a green bag, con- 
taining farther information on the subject 
of traitorous practices. The papers were re- 
ferred to the Secret Committee. 
REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 
The Earl of Liverroor pvyesented the 


* By the Lords’ Committee appointed to 
take into consideration several papers, seal- 
ed up in a bag, &c. and to report to the 
House, &c. 

«+ The report begins by stating, that the 
panes ola ped an examination of the 
papers re: to them, feel it their painful 
duty to declare, that they see but too many 
proofs of a traitorous conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government and the Constitution, and 
to subvert the existing order of society. 

** The report then praises the active ex- 
ertions of the Government, and particularly 
of the Magistratesin the execution of the 
general laws, and of the special powers en- 
trusted to them by the new Acts of Parlia- 
ment; but the Committee assert, that 
though the plans of the conspirators have 
been thus frustrated, yet, in spite of all this, 
the same wicked and desperate designs are 


pu 
‘* The Committee then observe, that their 
intelligence rests, in many of its parts, upon 
the testimony of ns who are either them- 
selves Pye “ee these — al eae. 
tions, or w! ve a in 
them for the purpose at cblaintng taloriie- 
tion, and imparting it to the Magistrates or 
the Secretary of State. 

* The Committee allow, that such testi- 
mony must be very questionable; and 
state, that they have reason to apprehend, 
that the and conduct of some of 
the latter description of witnesses has had 
the effect of encouraging those designs, which 
it was intended they should only be the 
means of detecting. But allewing for these 
circumstances, the Committee are still of 
opinion, that the statement which they pro- 
ceed to give is by no means exaggerated, 
but perfectly warranted by the papers sub- 
mitted to their inspection. 

** It proceeds to state, that the papers re- 
late, almost without exception, to the manu- 
facturing districts in the midland and 
northern counties; and although.the disaf- 
fected still look to the metropolis with the 
hope of assistance and direction, yet to the 
districts thus referred to’ the 5 oa recent 
projects of insurrection were to have been 
confined. 

*'The Cominittee then state, that al- 
though in many of these districts distress has 
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operated to expose the minds of the labour. 
ing classes to irritation and perversion, yet 
this distress, in their opinion, has been ra- 
ther the instrument than the. caves of the 
disaffection. In some of the disatiected dis- 
tricts, they believed that distress had been 
less felt in many other parts of the 
kingdom ; while in other places, where the 
distress has been most grievous, it has been 
sustained with such patience, loyalty, and 
good conduct, as cannot be too y com- 
mended ; and the Committee think, that it 
is chiefly by the means mentioned in ‘the 
report of the former Committee, namely, 
by the extensive circulation of seditious and 
blasphemous publications, and by the con- 
tinual repetition of inflammatory di 
that this spirit of disaffection has been ex- 
cited and diffused. These have 
weakened, among the lower orders, the at- 
tachment to our Government and Constitu- 
tion, and the respect for law, morality, and 
religion ; and their minds have thus. been 
se pice. for the adoption of measures, no 
ess injurious to their interests and happi- 
ness, than to those of every other class pf 
his Majesty’s subjects.” 

The report then proceeds to detail the cir- 
cumstances relating to Manchester, York- 
shire, and Derbyshire, and includes the tu- 
multuary transactions of Nottingham, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham ; stating, however, 
that the assemblies have been dispersed, the 
mischief prevented, conspiracies detected, 
and disaffection defeated. ‘The report con- 
cludes with observing, that the time is not 
yet arrived when the maintenance of public 
tranquillity and the protection of the lives 
and property of his Majesty’s subjects, can 
be allowed to depend upon the ordinary 
powers of the law.” F 

On the motion of the Earl of LrverPooL, 
the report was ordered to be printed. .. « 

HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION |) 

June 13.—Lord SripmMoutH.—The re- 
port of the Secret Committee being now on 
your Lordships’ table, I present to. your 
Lordships a bill for the continuation of the 
measure called the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; and in presenting this’ Bill, I 
beg leave to assure your Lordships, that I 
do it under the fullest and deepest: convic- 

tion of the urgent necessity that it.should 
pass into a law. 

Earl Grey could not suffer this o¢casion 
rd yes without declaring, that from. all:he 

heard, and all he had seen, he enter- 

tained the strongest conviction .that there 
was no necessity for this measure. 

The Bill was read a first time, and order- 
ed to be printed. Th gaiig 

Monday, June 16.—The order, :of; the 
day being read for the second reading ofthe 
Bill for continuing the Suspénsion of. the 
Habeas Corpus Act, a very long and. inter- 
esting debate ensued, at the close of which 
the House divided. Content 109-——Proxies 
81—190 :—Non-content 27-—Proxies' 23— 
50 :——Majority 140. 
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June 17.—The Edinburgh Canal Bill 
was read a second time, ahd ordered to be 
committed. 

June 18.—On the motion of Lord Srp- 
moutTnH, the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and to be read a third time to-morrow, and 
the Lords to be summoned. 

HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION. 

June 19.—Lord SipMouTH having mov- 
ed the third reading of this Bill, the 

Duke of Beprorp said, he could not 
suffer the bill to proceed, without doing all 
in his humble power to prevent its passing. 
Our room will not permit us to name the 
heads even of his Grace’s arguments, or of 
those Noble Lords who succeeded him ; but 
in animadverting on the manner in which 
Government spies had driven many mis- 

ided s into treasonable acts, the 

stated it as a fact, that a quondam 
jacobin at Norwich, who had published a 
hemous parody twenty-five years ago, 
having now turned spy, and being in the 
pay of Government, has secretly republish- 
ed his own work, and sent it to his employ- 
ers, as a testimony of the irreligious habits 
of those among whom he lives ! 

The Earls of Donoughmore and Essex, 
Lord St John, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
and Lord Holland, also op the third 
teading of the bill, grounding their objec- 
tions to it on the conviction that the laws 


were sufficiently strong to repel disaffection 


without so arbitrary a measure ; that so fre- 
quent a ion of the liberties of the 
eal ead in despotism; that al- 
they knew seditious and designing 
men endeavoured to draw many of the 
lower classes from their allegiance, yet they 
had only succeeded through the poverty and 
distress of their victims ; and t eh dew 

and conciliatory policy ought to be adop 
by Ministers, Jabtead of despatching spies 
the country, not to check but to 
promote—not to control, but to instigate 
and inflame—not to diminish the growth of 
but to cultivate and cherish it; to 
it to its utmost height and perfection, 
afford Ministers an abundant crop of 

j and punishment. 

The Earls of Westmoreland, Limerick, 
and Harrowby, Marquis Camden, and Lord 
Somers, defended the conduct of Ministers, 
and the measure in question, declaring their 
solemn conviction of its necessity, as a mea- 
sure of préventive justice—they disavowed 
any improper tampering with spies, denied 
the truth of the imputations against Oliver, 
and ‘requested the House to suspend its 
judgment on his case. After continuing in 
debate till half-past two, a division took 
piace and the bill passed, by 141 against 


The Edi and Glasgow Union Canal 
Bill was aad a thied time, and passed. 

The House resolved into a Committee on 
the Saving Banks Bill. 

Lord REDESDALE went over the different 
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CSept, 
clauses of the bill, and pointed out Variogg 
parts which required amendments, in onde 
to render more clear what he su to 
have been the intention of the framers:of 
the measure. He also stated, that he meant 
to propose some new clauses. One clause 
in the bill he particularly objected to, naimes _ 
ly, that which authorises persons to receive 
allowances from their parishes, notwith. 
standing they may have money to a certaitj 
amount in their saving banks. This wag 
to encourage that sort of spirit which induc. 
ed beggars to sew up money in their old 
clothes, where it was found after their deaths, 
but from which they never derived any be. 
nefit during their lives. This clause hé 
thought ought to be expunged. The a. 
mendments were then moved and agreed 0 
pro forma. 

Monday, June 30.—The amendment 
made in the House of Commons to the 
Habeas Corpus Act Suspension Bill, limit: 
ing its duration to the Ist of March, was 
agreed to without a division. 

July 2.—Lord Erskine presented a pe. 
tition from certain persons, whose nameg 
were signed to it, ptaying the abolition of 
the practice of chimney-sweeping by means 
of climbing-boys. The petition was laid 
on the table. 

July 3.—Lord Colchester was introduced 
by Lords Redesdale and Dynevor, and took 
the oaths and his seat. 

In answer to a question from Lord 
MONTFORD relative to the conspiracy of 
Brock, Pelham, &c. (who observed it was 
understood that the Royal pardon had been 
extended to them), Lord StpmourTnH said, 
the state of the case was this, that these per- 
sons were still under sentence of death, but 
that the execution had been respited. If it 
should turn out that these persons could 
not, from a defect in the law, be brought to 
punishment, care would be taken that the 
law should be mended in that respect. He 
did not mean by any means to say, how- 
ever, that these persons might not still bé 
punished ; but at present the state of the 
case was as he had mentioned—that they 
were still under sentence of death, but that 
the execution had been respited. 

POOR LAWS. 

July 11.—The Earl of Hanpwrcke 

Heep cnc a Report from the Committee which 

ad been appointed to consider the state of 
the Poor Laws. The report, his Lordship 
said, would soon be printed ; ahd he hoped 
that their Lordships would maturely consi« 
der it, and endeavour to procure as much 
additional information as possible on the 
subject of the Poor Laws during the recess. 

PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Saturday, July 12.—This being the day 
appointed for the prorogation of Parliament, 
this House, as is usual on such occasiofis, 
was crowded to excess at any carly hour, 
both within and without the bar. 

At two o'clock the Lord Chancellor took 
his seat on the woolsack, and in half an 
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hour the di of 21 announced 
the arrival of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, who, after the usual formalities in 
the Robing Chamber, entered the House, 
and took his seat near the throne. 

Shortly afterwards the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, very numerously at- 
tended by the members of that House, enter- 
ed the House, and advanced to the bar; the 
Usher of the Black Rod being on his right, 
and the Serjeant at Arms on his left. 

The SPEAKER then addressed his Royal 
Hi in a short speech, in which he 
took a review of the business of the Session ; 
and, in conclusion, presented to his Royal 
Highness, a bill, entitled, “* An act for 
applying certain monies therein mentioned 
for the service of the year 1817; and for 
farther appropriating the supplies granted 
in this session of Parliament. 

At the conclusion of this speech the Lord 
Chancellor received the bill, to which the 
Royal Assent was given. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
then read his speech, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy :-— 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ T cannot close this session of Parliament, 

without renewing my expressions of deep 
t at the continuance of his Majesty’s 
lamented indisposition. The diligence with 
which you have applied yourselves to the 
consideration of the different objects which 
I recommended to your attention at the 
commencement of the Session, demands my 
warmest acknowledgments ; and I have no 
doubt, that the favourable-change which is 
happily taking place in our internal situa- 
tion, is to be mainly ascribed to the salutary 
measures which you have adopted for pre- 
serving the public tranquillity, and to your 
ready adherence to those principles by which 
the constitution, resources, and credit of the 
country, have been hitherto preserved and 
maintained. Notwithstanding the arts and 
industry which have been too successfully 
exerted in some parts of the country to 
alienate the affections of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and to stimulate them to acts of vio- 
lencs and insurrection, I have had the 
satisfaction of receiving the most decisive 
proofs of the loyalty and public spizit of the 
great body of the people ; and the patience 
with which they have sustained the most 
severe tem distress, cannot be too 
highly commended. I am fully sensible of 
the confidence which you have manifested 
towards me, by the extraordinary powers 
which you have placed in my hands: the 
necessity which has called for them is to 
me matter of deep regret; and you may 
rely on 7 making a temperate but effec- 
tual use of them, for the protection and se- 

curity of his Majesty’s loyal subjects. 
“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** I thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted to me ; and for the laborious 
investigation which, at my recommendation, 
you have made into the state of the income 
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and expenditure of the country, It has 
iven me sincere » to fimd that you 
ave been en to provide for every 


branch of the public service without any 
addition to the burdens of the people. The 
state of public credjt affords a decisive proof 
of the wisdom and expediency, under all 
the present circumstances, of those financial 
arrangements which you have adopted, I 
have every reason to believe, that the de- 
ficiency in the revenue is, in a degree, to 
be ascribed to the unfavourable state of the 
last season, and I look forward with san- 
guine expectations to its gradual improve- 
ment. 
“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘* The measures which were in p at 
the commencement of the Session, for the 
issue of a new Silver Coinage, have been 
carried ‘into execution in a manner which 
has given universal satisfaction; and, to 
complete the system which has been sanc 
tioned by Parliament, a Gold Coinage of a 
new denomination has been provided for the 
convenience of the public—I continue to 
receive from foreign Powers the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition to- 
wards this country, and of their desire to 
preserve the general tranquillity. The pros- 
pect of an abundant harvest throughout a 
considerable part of the Continent, is in the 
highest degree satisfactory. This peppy 
dispensation of Providence cannot fail to 
mitigate, if not wholly to remove, that 
pressure under which so many of the nations 
of Europe have been suffering in the course 
of last year ; and I trust that we may look - 
forward, in consequence, to an improvement 
in the commercial relations of this and of 
all other countries, I cannot allow you to 
separate without recommending to you, that 
upon your return to your several counties, 
you should use your utmost endeavours to 
defeat all attempts to corrupt and mislead 
the lower classes of the community ; and 
that you should lose no opportunity of in- 
culcating amongst them that spirit of con 
cord ya obedience to the laws, which is not 
less essential to their happiness as indivi- 
duals, than it is indispensable to the general 
welfare and prosperity of the kingdom,” 

The Lord Ch or then read the com- 
mission for proroguing the Parliament till 
the 25th of August next. 

His Royal Highness now withdrew, and 
the Commons retired from the bar. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ELECTION OF A SPEAKER. 

Monday, June 2.—By four o'clock the 
House was crowded to excess. 

Lord CasTLEREAGH then rose, and de- 
livered the following Message from the 
Prince Regent :— 

** I have it in command from his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to acquaint the 
House, that your late yoo having com- 
municated to his Royal Highness his inabi- 
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ity, from indisposition, longer to fill the 
Chair, and informed him of his resigna tion, 
i desirous that public 
as short an aeeeup 

e 


a! 
suffer 


pleasure J 
ceed to the election of a new Speaker.” 
Mr Manners Sutton was proposed by Sir 
J. Nicholl, and seconded by Mr Littleton. 
Mr C. W. Williams Wynn was nominat- 


os Nae - and seconded by Sir 
M. Ridley 


The House divided ; when there appear- 
ed, for the former 312; for the latter 152; 
majority for Mr Manners Sutton 160. 
LONDON COMMON COUNCIL PETITION. 

June 3.—The Sheriffs of London appear- 
ed at the bar, and presented the petition 

at a meeting of the Common 
against the farther Suspension of the 


MESSAGE FROM THE CROWN. 
Lord CasTLEREAGH appeared at the bar 
with a m from the Prince Regent, 
which was to be up and 
read. It was similar to that presented to 
the Peers the same day on the state of the 
country, and was ordered to be taken into 
consideration on Thursday next. 
THE LATE SPEAKER. 
Lord CasTLEREAGH then brought up a 
from the Crown, in which 
¢ informed the vom that 
t proper to raise their late 
alent uy of the , by 
title of Baron of 
ssex. His Highness 
Tecommended it to the House, to 
him to make such provision for his 
and his next heir male as should 
7 the House just and reasonable. 
¥Nw, and.several other Members, 
contended that this measure ought to have 
originated in the House of where 
the labours of the late Speaker could be best 
appreciated ; and, after considerable discus- 
sion, it was at length agreed to postpone the 
consideration of the message. 
June 5.—Sir J. Suaw presented the pe- 
ition of the Livery of London, lately _— 
Common Hall, against ; arther 
ion of the Habeas C Act. 
ordered to lie on the table. 
TLEREAGH moved the thanks 
to the late Speaker, for the 
with which he had discharg- 
of that high office ; which was 
also voted to the Prince 


ighness to con- 
vour on the 


Lord CasTLerEacn appeared at the bar 
with a green bag, containing several papers, 
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which were ordered to be brought up and — 
laid on the table. b 3 
A long discussion then took ; 
closed with the nomination of the old Com. — 
mittee to examine and report on the 
papers. After a division, for the old Coy 
mittee 126; against it 66; majority: 
Ministers 60. 
GRANT TO THE SPEAKER. we 
Monday, June 9.—The House, on the 
motion of the CHaNCELLOR of the Ex. 
CHEQUER, resolved itself into a Commit 
on the Prince Regent’s answer to the Ad. 
dress of Thursday, when the Right Hon, 
Gentleman made a long eulogium om the 
lai er’s ee and concluded with 
roposing a grant of £4000 a-year for the 
lite of that gentleman, and £3000 to his 
heir for one generation; which, after some 
conversation, was agreed to. “ 
The second reading of the Bill for legals _ 
izing the sale of Game being strongly op 
posed, on the question being put, the 


was negatived, and it was ordered to be read) 
_ that day six months. “= 


COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. é 

The House resolved itself into a Com. ~ 
mittee of Supply, when the Barrack Esti 
mates, &c. were taken into consideration. 

Mr Warp said he would move. the. dif. © 
ferent Sums, and was ready to answer any 
questions that might be asked. The sums 
required this year were, with the exception 
of those for Ireland, one half less than the 
corresponding sums of last year, m 

After some observations upon the various — 
items, the House resumed, and the resolu. 
tions were ordered to be reported to-morrow. © 

June 10.—General THorNToN obtained — 
leave to bring in a bill to abolish the public 
whipping of women. 

On the resolutions for giving a pension of 


£4000 to the late Speaker, an amendment © 


was proposed, to substitute £3000 for » 

£4000; but it. was negatived, and a bill © 

was ordered to be brought in pursuant to 

to the resolution. 

COMMITTALS BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 

June 11.—Lord FoLKsToN®, consider- 
ing the probability that the House would 
shortly be called on to discuss the propriety 
of a farther suspension of the liberties of the 
subject, thought that it was highly import- 
ant that, previous to that discussion, the 
House should be furnished with certain re- 
turns connected with the imprisonments that 
had already taken place. He therefore mov- 
ed, ** That an humble address be présénted 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 

ying a list of all the names of persons con- 
ned by warrant of either of the Secretaries 


of State, or six of the Privy Council (ander ~ 


an Act, enabling his Majesty to apprehend 
such persons as he might suspect to be dis- 
affected to his Majesty’s Government), with 
a specification of the names, ‘ages, trades or 
occupations, places of arfest, and detention 
of the parties committed.” 


‘ 
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__ After some observations from Mr Adding- 
ton and Sir Francis Burdett, Mr Canninc 

Ki an amendment to the Noble Lord's 
motion, ‘* That a return should be made of 
the numbers, ages, times, and places of con- 
finement of persons committed under war- 
rants from the Secretary of State.” 

The House divided ; for the amendment 
104 to 53. 

June 12.—Lord A. HamILtTon obtain- 
ed leave to bring in a Bill to repeal so much 
of the 48d of the King as relates to the tax 
on houses in Scotland not having more than 
four windows, paying a rent not exceeding 
£3 annually. 

The Miscellaneous Services, on the mo- 

» tion of Mr ARBUTHNOT, were referred to 
a Committee of Supply ; when £10,000 was 
voted for the college of Edinburgh. 

Monday, June 16.—The House resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply, when it 
was moved, that the sum of £1,400,000 
should be granted to his Majesty for the 
miscellaneous services of the army. 

SPIES AND INFORMERS. 

Mr BENNET immediately rose, and 
wished to ask the Noble Lord (Castlereagh) 
whether Mr Reynolds, of infamous mem- 

, Was appointed consul-general to Malta ? 
(Hear, heer, hear ! ) 

Lord CasTLEREAGH did not know why 
that question was put to him in these terms. 
He believed that several juries had given 

‘ ctedit to Mr Reynolds’ testimony, and he 
did not understand why the Hon. Member 
should attach infamy to Mr Reynolds’ cha- 
racter, unless it rendered a man infamous 
to be instrumental in the discovery of trea- 
sonable practices. 

After a good deal more of angry discus- 
sion, the subject was dropped. The resolu- 
tions were then agreed to, the House re- 
sumed, and the report was ordered to be 
received to-morrow. 

June 17—.In a Committee of Supply, 
the House voted £300,000 for expenses not 
included in the civil list; £300,000 for 
army extraordinaries; £300,000 for the 
army in Ireland ; and £25,000 for the In- 
verness canal. 

June 19.—Sir EGErToN BRYDGES 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to alter 
the law of Anne, which gave universities 
a right to eleven copies of all books gratis ; 
his object was to make the universities pay 
half price for such books.—The motion was 
lost by one only—58 to 57. 

REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

June 20.—On the motion of Mr BRAGGE 
BaTuHuRsT, the report was ordered to be 
read. It was in substance similar to the 
report of the Lords’ Committee ; and con- 
cluded by recommending the same powers 
to be confided to Government for the fur- 
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THE BUDGET. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
moved that the order of the day be read for 
going into a Committee on the State of the 
Finances ; and the House resolved itself in- 
to a Committee of Ways and Means. The 
whole of the supplies wanted for the year 
were stated at £22,137,808, and the total 
of the ways and means practicable by 
the ordinary modes of finance amounted 
only to £9,541,537. There therefore re- 
mained a deficit of £12,600,000, to be 
raised by Exchequer bills. By the method 
proposed, the Right Hon. Gentleman ob- 
served, that the public would be 
to no new charge whatever; and he con- 
cluded by moving a resolution for the issue 
of Exchequer bills. After some debate, the 
resolutions were read; and the House hav- 
ing resumed, the report was ordered to be 
received on Tuesday. 

Monday,June Lord CasTLEREAGH 
moved the first of the bill for ‘sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act. 

This gave rise to’ a debate: eS 
length. When at last the House ’ 
there appeared, for the question 276; a- 
gainst it 111; majority 165. 

June 24.—Lord CasTLEREAGH moved 
the second reading of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Bill. 

After a short debate, the House divided : 
for the second reading 80; against it 30; 
majority 50. 

On the motion of Mr Benner, a bill to 
prohibit the sweeping of chimnies by means 
of climbing-boys 

Sir Francis BURDETT presented a pe- 
tition from Mr Wooler, the proprietor 
the Black Dwarf, complaining of the mode 
in which the verdict of the Jury in hi 
had been taken by ‘Mr Justice 
of oppression on the part of the A 
General, in not having granted him,’ 
vious to his trial, a copy of the 
tions, and in iS the trial of the 
second information while he was wearied 
from his defence on the first. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERaL denied 


had been treated with the test ’ 
in granting him a new tri He also stat- 
ed, that he had offered Mr Wooler his dis- 
charge on his own recognizance.—After a 
Sendinery discussion, the petition was laid 
on the table. 

SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS 


House resolve itself inte @ Committee on 


the Suspension Bill. 

Mr GuRveEY voted forthe i 

but objected to a renewal of the measure. 
Sir Jouw Newport moved, flat 
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amendment 453; against it 78; majority 
33. 


After some further discussion, the House 
divided upon the question, whether the act 
should extend to Scotland? Ayes 129— 
noes 48. 

June 27.—The third reading of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill was then 
moved, which produced a most animated 
debate, in which several Members who had 
before voted for the measure took part a- 
gainst it. At the close of the debate, a di- 
vision took place on the third reading. 
Ayes 195—noes 65. 

The House also divided on the question, 
whether the act for the suspension should ex- 
pire on the Ist of March, or on the 25th of 
December, on the motion of MrC. Wynn. 
The numbers against Mr C. Wynn’s pro- 
position. were 152 to 50. 

Monday, June 30.—The House resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply, and Sir 
G.,WaARRENDER moved that a sum not 
exceeding £1,332,311 : 13 : 2, be granted 
for defraying the expense of the ordinary 
naval establishment for the period of seven 
lunar months, commencing in June 1817. 

Mr ARBUTHNOT, among other items, 
moved fer a sum not exceeding £40,000, 
for extraordinary charges of the mint, and 
gold coinage. 

£3000 were granted for the Board of 
Agriculture ; £207,000 for disembodying 
the militia in Great Britain, in the year 
1817 ; and £154,251 for the same purpose 
in Ireland. 

STATE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

July 3—Mr M. A. Taytor first ad- 
verted to a statement made on a former 
nigh t, respecting the distressed state of the 
i itants of Newfoundland, and now 
moved; that the report on the subject be 
read.;-and after drawing a very afflicting 
picture of the nt condition of that 
island, concluded by moving that the House 
do. resolve itself into a Committee, in 
which he..would propose that a bounty of 
2s. per.quintal be given on all fish import- 
ed ai Newfoundland. The motion was 
negatived by 50 against 29. 

Monday, July 7:—The English Savings 
Banks,, Bill,,on the motion of Mr Rose, 
was.-read. a third time; and after an obser- 
vation from General THORNTON, disap- 
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proving of the clause which allowed those 
who had money deposited in such instity. 
tions to derive aid from parish funds, was 
passed. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Mr BrouGuam brought up the report 
of the Committee on General Education ; 
it contained a description of many enormous 
abuses attending the management and ap. 
plication of charitable funds. 

REPORT OF THE POLICE COMMITTEE, 

July 3.—Mr BENNET presented another 
report from the Committee appointed to ins 
quire into the police of the metropolis, 
The present report embraced two subjects 
—the policy of granting what was called 
blood-money, or rewards on conviction ; and 
the state of juvenile offenders. 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Lord BInniyG brought in a bill to pro- 
vide asylums for the Lunatic Poor in Scot- 
land ; but observed, that he did not intend 
to bring idiots within its operation. The 
bill was read a first time, and ordered to be 

rinted ; when the Noble Lord stated, that 

e did not mean to propose any farther pro- 
ceeding upon it during this Session. 

Wednesday, July 9.—Lord BIWNING 
brought up the returns of Lunatics in Scot- 
land, the total number of whom was said 
to be 4300. 

July 11.—Sir Francis BURDETT pre- 
sented a petition from John Knight, who 
had been kept in solitary confinement in 
Reading gaol for more than seventeen weeks, 
and was now removed to another prison. ~ 

The petition was read: it prayed to be 
brought to trial, or to be transported out of 
the country. It was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

STATE OF THE NATION. 

Mr BrovuGuHam made his motion, which 
stood for this day, on the state of the na- 
tion. After an animated debate, in which 
Lord CasTLEREAGH repelled some charges 
applying to his former conduct in Ireland, 
a.motion for an address to the Prince Re- 
gent was put and negatived without a di- 
vision. 

July 12.-The SPEAKER haying return- 
ed from the House of Peers, read to the 
Members a copy of the Prince Regent’s 
speech, and the Members forthwith separ- 
ated. 
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JULX. 

26.—Yesterday morning the jail of Ayr 
was again broken, and three of the prisoners 
escaped. They were confined in the very 
strongest room of the prison, usually called 
the condemned cell. Nevertheless, by means 
of a single common mason’s iron, they rais- 
ed up one of the flags of the floor, broke an 
iron gtating on. which the stone lay, and 


| as 


also an arch, upon which both were found- 
ed. Through the opening thus made, the 
prisoners dropped into the cellar where the 
fire engines are kept, the lock.on the door 
of which they wrenched off, and so. got. to 
the street. This is the third time withina 
twelvemonth, this prison has been, broken, 
Extraordinary, .Circumstance--At,.. the, . 

Stafford Assizes,.on the 26th instant,. two 





1817. 
soldiers, named Hall and Morison, were 
convicted of robbery, and ordered for exe- 
cution. They were prosecuted by a man 
named Read, a bricklayer’s labourer, who 
swore that they knocked him down, and 
robbed him in the church-yard of Wolver- 
hampton, on the 23d of July ; and the evi- 
dence of the woman in whose house they 
resided, went to prove they did not sleep at 
home that night. There was no other evi- 
dence. It appeared, however, subsequent- 
ly to the conviction, that the soldiers did 
take 1s. 1d. which fell from the prosecutor's 
ket while he was wrestling with Hall for 
amusement, but they had no intention of 
felony ; and that Read had no idea of in- 
dicting them, until he was instigated by a 
man of the name of Roberts, the keeper of 
the house of correction at Wolverhampton, 
with the view of gaining the reward called 
** Blood Money,” which was accordingly 
pocketted by Read and the keeper of the 
rison, to the amount of £80. This case 
aving been fully established, and laid be- 
fore Lord Sidmouth, by the Rev, Mr Guard, 
a highly respectable clergyman, his Lordship 
granted a respite. The men, who bear good 
characters, have since been liberated. 
29.—Swindling.—This day a fellow con- 
trived to carry off a considerable sum from 
the Glasgow Bank, by using the name of 
Adamson and Logan, manufacturers there ; 
whose proceeds of bills dicounted he auda- 
ciously called for, and received from one of 
the tellers). The amount was £1314; but 
this being a larger sum than the swindler 
wanted, or was able to utter, he next day 
returned £900 enclosed in a letter, in which 
he promised to repay the remainder on his 
arrival in America. 
AUGUST. 

Marines.—By a recent order from the 
Admiralty, there is now fitting at Plymouth 
dock-yard, a machine, in all respects similar 
to a part of the gun-deck of a man of war, 
having quarters for three pieces of ordnance, 
and which, when completed, is intended to 
be placed in the rear of the Marine Barracks, 
for the purpose of exercising the whole divi- 
sion of marines at that port in the necessary 
maneuvres of great guns for sea-service ; 
and, as the different parties are deemed suf- 
ficiently skilled in this exercise, they are to 
fire with shot, at a mark, from the battery 
at Devil’s Point. Lieutenant Woolridge, of 
the royal marine artillery, is appointed to 
this particular service. 

The Navy.—An important document has 
just been published, in the shape of propo- 
sals and regulations relative to the navy 
made by the Board of Admiralty, and 
sanctioned by an order of Council. After 


elucidating the accidental causes which have 
introduced the existing anomaly of rating 
ships at a certain number of guns, while 
their real complement exceeded that nomi- 
nal amount, the Board make the following 
observation :—** We trust we shall be exeus- 
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ed for observing to your Royal Highness, 
that it is wholly unworthy the character of 
the royal navy of this kingdom to maintain 
this system, which, though introduced with- 
out any design of deception, yet may give 
occasion to foreign nations to accuse us of 
misrepresentation, when we state that a Bri- 
tish frigate of 38 guns has taken a foreign 
frigate of 44, when, in fact, the British fri- 
gate was of equal, if not superior force.’’ It 
is then stated, that the American ship Pre- 
sident had 55 guns mounted on the day of 
her capture, though she was rated at only 
44. Inthe British navy this practice will 
no longer continue, for it is now ‘ordered, 
that the rule which prevailed prior to 1793 
shall be revived, and in ‘future all his Ma- 
jesty’s ships will be rated at the number of 
guns and carronades which they actually 
carry on their decks, quarter-decks, and 
forecastles. 

2.—A New Frigate.—A fine new frigate 
of 46 guns, named the <Arcthnsa, was 
launched on the 29th ult. from the new 
dock-yard, Pembroke. Her dimensi¢ns'and 
tonnage are as under :-— 


Feet. In. 
Length of kecl for tonnage, 126 1 
Breadth, 40 1 





Tonnage, cnnnnnvverrrernevere 1,934 60-94ths. 

This vessel is a sister ship to the Thetis 
frigate, launched from the same ‘yatd in 
February last. 

University of Edinburgh.—This Univer- 
sity yesterday conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine on ninety-two students, after 
their usual trials, viz. thirty-seven of Scot- 
land, thirty-two from Ireland, eighteen from 
England, three from Jamaica,* one from 
Barbadoes, and one from Hamburgli. 

4.— Water Spout.—On Friday, the” Ist 
current, between three and four o'clock in 
the afternoon, Cupar-Fife was ‘visited by a 
thunder storm of about an hour’s ‘continu- 
ance. It was attended by the singular phe- 
nomenon of a water-spout, whtich discharged 
itself on Tarvit Hill, over the northside of 
which it descended in a torrent on thé adja- 
cent fields; and these, to a considerable ex- 
tent, were entirely flooded. The violence of 
the torrent was such, that large stones were 
rolled along; deep trenches’ were formed; 
and from the ground over which it passed, 
every trace of vegetation has fled. 

Melancholy Event.—On Saturday night, a 
most deplorable accident happened at Irvine. 
The brig Anna had just completed her cargo 
for Halifax, when the master went on shore 
to bid farewell to his friends, and convey to 
the ship two of the last passengers. In go- 
ing out of the harbour, it was found difficult 
to row the boat ; and recourse was ‘had ‘to a 
sail. The night was breezy,» and “the-boat 
wanted ballast, and it is‘supposed that it 
was overset in tacking, No oney either on 
shore or in the brig, observed the :eatastryl 
phe; and it was far in the forenoon ef Sunk 
day before it was known.” ‘There -were: oi 
board, beside Captain “Millery two ‘seamen; 
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Saha wih Medanghiseuho tes aus 
wi » who was 
out to joi ren ae ana Ore It is 
ly to think—they all perished. 
8.—Chain Bridge.—A_ bridge of this de- 
scription is just finished at Dryburgh, for 
the convenience of foot passengers, across 
the oe Tweed. It — of a platform 
of wood, supported by chains ed 
from pillars, on each side of fi cage 
the height of eighteen feet from the surface 
of the water; the span, from the point of 


oe com is 261 feet, affording an easy 
level passage, with very little vibration. 
The of the bridge is extremely 
light and elegant, and, connected with the 
beautiful. scenery of Dryburgh, is uncom- 
monly interesting. Much praise is due to 
the Earl of Buchan, for so noble an exam- 

in scientific experiment, as the bridge is 
— entirely at his a. 

e bri was planned and executed b 
lags > ol and Thomas Smith of Denice, 
and does them much credit as architects and 
workmen. 

Trial of Roger O*Connor, Esq.—We 
mentioned in our Number for June, that 
this gentleman had been imprisoned on 
an accusation of robbing the mail-coach 
from Galway, in 1812. He was removed 
from Dublin to Trim, a few days before his 
trial, which commenced at the assizes there 
on the fifth instant. The principal evidence 
for the prosecution were two infamous cha- 
racters— Michael Owens, who had been par- 
doned. while under sentence of death, in 
consequence of swearing against Mr O‘Con- 
nor; and Daniel Waring, who had been 
himeelf engaged in the robbery, and whose 
brother, Richard, was hanged for the same 
crime. Dorothea Reynolds, a servant of 
Mr, Q"Connor’s, had also sworn against him, 
but.denied all she had said when before the 


G : 3, she was not therefore produe- 
bmw g Qwens and Waring Viffered 
widely in theix statements in several points ; 
and;the Judge told the Jury, he had never 
seen a charge so completely rebutted by the 
The Jury, without retiring, re- 

turned an unanimous verdict of not guilty, 
which was loudly applauded by all present 
—gzreat rejoicings took place at Trim on the 
Occasion ; and the populace could scarcely 
be ented from chairing Mr O'Conner 
Sir Francis Burdett, who had come 
from, London to countenance and give testi- 
ge eapmengging on the trial. Owens 
.. Waxing are. to be prosecuted for per- 


vonlilie Majesty.—Respecting the con- 
wed Sovereign, the public 


ha Ss for, tame, past, been i 
s) & some. . in 
= of .any., particulars Saami the 
Lomal ap ent in the monthly bul- 
aie ereeeet naa 
80 far.ag oyr means extend, te supply 
the will, it is hoped, prove accept- 
ee. pene: and we, believe 
that his, Majesty had lost 





his hearing as well as his sight; but we 
happy to state, that there i truth in tor 
report. Indeed, as if Providence kindly in. 
tended to compensate for the loss of vision, 
his Majesty’s sense of hearing is not merely 
quick, but it has become, if we may be al. 
lowed to use the term, discriminative. When 
his Majesty is in a composed state 0. mind, 
he can readily distinguish and tell, by their 
footsteps, the name of any one who is 
proaching or passing him. As but few are 
allowed to see him, he generally amuses 
himself, as they pass, by calling to them by 
name. His Majesty’s habits have not, in 
consequence of infirmity or old age, under. 
gone material change. His Majesty, as 
usual, rises early ; breakfasts at eight o’clock, 
or soon after; dines at one, and continues 
partial to mutton and beef; and, when in 
a tranquil state, he orders what his dinner 
table shall be furnished with. The princi- 
pal page is in constant attendance, as also 
the subaltern assistants of- the medical men. 
A sunk walk has been made adjoining the 
King’s suite of Rooms ; but latterly his Ma- 
jesty, it is said, has declined walking there, 
alleging, that it would be no gratification to 
him as he is deprived of sight. The rooms 
that his Majesty and attendants occupy con- 
sist of thirteen, and they are extremely well 
ventilated. When the Queen is at Wind- 
sor, her Majesty, attended by Dr John Wil- 
lis, generally visits her consort about ten 
o'clock. 

15.—Nelson’s Pillar.—The first stone of 
a naval pillar, to commemorate the victories 
of Lord Nelson, was laid this day on Yar- 
mouth Denes, by Colonel Wodehouse, 
chairman of the committee of subscribers. 
In the stone was placed a plate, on which 
was engraved, in Latin, the following inscrip- 
tio. ** HORATIO LORD NELSON, 
whom, as her first and proudest Champion in 
naval fight, Britain honoured, while living, 
with her favour, and, when lost, with her tears. 
Of whom, signalized by his triumphs in all 
lands, the whole Eurth stood in awe, on oc- 
count of the tempered firmness of his coun- 
sels, and the undaunted: ardour of | his 
courage ; this great man Norfolk boasts her 
own, not only as born there of a respectable 
family, and as there having received his 
early education, but her own alse in talents, 
manners, and mind, The glory of so great 
a name, though sure long to outlive all 
monuments of brass and stone, his fellow 
countrymen of Norfolk have resolved to 
commemorate by this column, erected by 
their joint contributions. He was born: in 
the year 1758, entered on his profession in 
1771, and. was: concerned in nearly 140 
nayal engagements with the encmy ; being 
conqueror, among various other eceasionss 
at Aboukix, August 1798,—at Cepenhagen, 
April 1801, andat Trafalgar, October 1805. 
Which last. victory, the crown of, so. many 
glorious achievements, he consecrated by:a 
death equally mournful to his country, and 
honourable to bimseli.” 
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Thunder Storm and Tornado.—On the 
12th instant, Aberfeldy was visited by a 

ous thunder storm, seldom equalled 
in that high latitude. It commenced about 
twelve o’clock noon, and continued, with 
Jittle or no intermission, until two o’clock. 
The lightning was so vivid that it alarmed 
every one and at a Mr Stewart’s, a farmer, 
the fluid struck one of his farm-houses, set 
fire to the roof, and gave the whole steading 
a shock resembling that of an earthquake. 
It went through the roof in a descending 
le from the south to the north, ignited 
the roof on the south, and on the north 
made a perforation as if a twelve-pound 
shot had gone through it. This happened 
about a furlong west from this village ; and 
about 100 yards east from it, and almost 
at the same time there was a kind of tor- 
nado, which swept away or levelled every 
thing that obstructed its course. It carried 
some hay quite out of sight into the air. 
It crossed the Tay, carrying a very large 
sheet of water into the air, and scattering it 
in various directions. In its progress, it 
swept from their roots, corn, potatoes, and 
shrubbery, but happily neither lives nor 
houses were injured by it. 

Itinerant Preachers.—In the course of 
last week, James Duncan, an itinerant 
preacher, was twice before the police ma- 
gistrate at Glasgow, for collecting crowds of 
people in the streets of that city. The ac- 
count which he gives of himself is this :— 
* He was born in Dundee, and is a flax- 
dresser, and having attended a Latin class 
in St Andrew’s University, and having an 
extensive memory, he commenced preacher.” 
He was dismissed, and advised to gain his 
livelihood by other means. His collection 
amounted on some occasions to 20s. 

21—Life Preserver.—The Commander- 
in-Chief having lately learned, through. the 
official returns, that out of 5511 men, em- 
barked for foreign service, 1702, or nearly 
one-third ptrished, through the transports 
being ed, in the course of two years 
and a half, ordered that experiments of 
Mallison’s Life Preserver should be made, 
in order to ascertain the service which the 
introduction of the invention into the Bri- 
tish army might produce. A series of ex- 
periments was accordingly made at Wool- 
wich, with the happiest effect, in the pre- 
sence of upwards of fifty officers. Among 
the rest, a man was selected who could not 
swim, carried into deep water, and left to 

i In a few minutes after, obtaining 
confidence, he swam across the piece of 
water, about ninety yards, and back, nearly 
as well as the best swimmer, thus decidedly 
proving the impossibility of being drowned, 
when equipped with this simple invention. 

27.—Singular Incident-—Yesterday af- 
ternoon, a tremendous torrent of rain and 
hail, accompanied by thunder, came on at 
Edinburgh, which inundated some of the 
lower partsof the town. A remarkable and 
interesting occurrence took «place at the foot 
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of the Cowgatee A crowd of boys, while 
amusing themselves near the common sewer, 
the grating of which had been taken up to 
give the water a free run, one of them, be- 
tween seven and eight years of age, in en- 
deavouring to save a basket, which had got 
into-the current, was swept into its vortex, 
and carried down the “ya An elarm was 
immediately given, but impetuosity of 
the current seemed to preclude all hopes of 
recovering him. The mother, encircled by 
a prodigious crowd, stood by in the greatest 
agony of grief. The people had begun to 
take the covers off the drain, and to use 
every exertion possible to get hold of him, 


when a countryman, driving a flock of lambs, 
came up ; and learni e circumstance, 
borrowed an umbrella one of the by- 


standers, and descended into the. sewer. 
The boy, most providentially, had recovered 
himself while in the sewer, and, attracted 
by the voice of the coun » laid hold 
on the hooked end of the umbrella, by which 
he was drawn towards his deliverer; who 
produced him alive to the overjoyed mother 
and the astonished spectators, r he had 
been upwards of twenty minutes in the 
sewer. 

Shooting.—The Earl of Fife has been en- 
tertaining a party of gentlemen at his shoot- 
ing lodge, in Mar Forest. The party con- 
sisted of General Duff, Sir John Hope, Mr 
Heathcote, Mr H. Heathcote, Sir Richard 
Sutton, Mr Hay, and Mr Balfour. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable state of the 
weather, it having rained almost incessantly, 
the list of slaughter during the first week, 
besides the red deer, roes, and ptarmigan, 
amounted to 821 brace of grouse ; a num- 
ber, we believe, unparalleled in the annals 
of sporting. 

On Monday forenoon, a boat with twelve 
men, going off to a cutter in Leith Roads, 
was upset when about halr way by a sud- 
den squall. The accident was observed 
from the shore and from some vessels at 
anchor, and boats were instantly despatched, 
and reached it in time to save the whole of 
the crew, some of whom could not have 
kept up many minutes longer. In the af- 
ternoon it blew a heavy from the ‘east- 
ward, during which a boat, with two men, 
from Leith, endeavouring to make New- 
haven pier, was driven a the rocks to 
leeward, and soon filled with water. A 
boat from Newhaven attempted their relief, 
but could not come near from the heavy 
sea. Several people from. the shore then 
attempted their rescue ; and wading into thé 
water, linked by each other, the tallest of 
them got near enough to threw a rope; a 
means of which the men’ weré, with mv , 


difficulty and danger, got.ashore. e28B0g 
Union Canal between’ BR and 

Glasgow.—The state of the subscription 

for this work is now suth’'as “to “the 


committee of ‘managenterit : to fertisi9 the 
public that the work will comjrence as soon 
as the lateness of the thatireat ft -pliine the P 





ewed, and the ground staked 
surface plan of the country is al 
com 


Jeted, and the 
preliminary steps are 
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levels to 
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other 


in progress, 
so that there is now no doubt of the Canal 
~— this winter. 

t meeting of the Union Canal 
Company was held on the 5th instant in 
M‘Ewan’s rooms, Royal Exchange, pur- 
suant to act of parliament ,—-Robert Downie, 
Esq. of Appin, in the chair. Mr George 

Moncrieff was chosen clerk by a great ma- 
jority, and Mr Hugh Baird was unani- 
mously elected engineer; after which a 
committee was appointed to conduct the 
concerns of the Company. The meeting 
was numerous, 

Salmon Fishing—Last week the Scots- 
craig fishings on the Tay were let, by pub- 
lic sale, at 1105 Sterling per annum—to 
be fished by net and coble. This rent, 
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though regarded as very considerable, F 
but ping half of what the same n4 
formerly brought when under the improye. 
ment of stake-nets. 

Edinburgh.—The causewaying of oy 
streets with blocks of cast-iron, as has been 
lately done in London, appears to be in con. 
templation, as we observe a part of North 
College Street laid with this material by 
way of experiment. 

So daring have the juvenile depredatory 
of this city become, that they actually scale 
the walis of the Castle in search of plun. 
der. A quantity of clothes, laid out bya 
sergeant’s wife to dry, near the Sally-por 
guard, were lately carried off. The fort. 
major’s servant saw two boys taking away 
clothes from the Sally-port, who, upon his 
calling to them, hid them among some net. 
tles, and after descending from the rock, 
ran off in the direction of Frederick Street, 








APPOINTMENTS, 


I. CIVIL. 


July 1.—Knighthood conferred on John Evans, 

Esq. Hi h Sheriff of Mid«''esex. 

i he Duke of Wellington granted the royal 
license to wear the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Royal Sicilian Military er of St Ferdi- 
nand and of Merit, and also of a Knight of the 
Royal Sicilian Order of St Januarius, given by the 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

30.—Mr Planta to be Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, vice Mr Cooke, re- 


‘Aug. 2.—The Prince Regent has, by letters pa- 
tent, authorised Lord Bathurst to exercise all the 
rights and Teepe belonging to a Knight of the 
Catyoe ully as if he had been formally installed. 

16.—The Hon. William Maule, Admiral of the 
coast from Broughty Castle to the Tod Head, has 

James Burnes, writer in Montrose, his 


“Fa Ltows-General Francis Thomas Hammond, 
to be Chief Equerry to the Prince Regent, and C lerk 
Marshall of the Stables, vice Sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field, promoted. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. 8.—His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Lewis Rose 
to be painister of the church and parish of Nigg, 

tery of Tain, vacant by the death of Mr 


Macadam 
12.—The Prince Re 7 has been pleased to ap- 
point the Rev. James Thomson, jun. to be Assist- 
ant and Successor to the Rev. James Thomson, 
sen. as minister in the parish of Rerrick, in the 


of Kirkcudbright. 
, Aug. eee se’eni r the Bisho 
of Oxford was admitted Warden all Souls’ Co 
usual ceremonies, in the room of the 
Rev. Isham, D.D. 
oe a aad Ordination, holden by the Lord 
Bishop a Kildare, Thomas Grantham, M.- A. fel- 
low of Magdalen College, was ordained a Deacon. 
18—-The Rev, George Rous, to the reetory of 
at Somerset. 
» \S. wal, to the vicarage of Stoke, St 


ut to the vicarage of Clifton- 
ordshire. 
oo Fae, ere to the rectory of Hemlock, 


joni 


George Frederiek Tavel, A« M. to the 
a Ash, in Suffolk. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Sunday se’enight the following gentlemen were 
ordained in the parish church at Kendal, West 
moreland, by the Bishop of Chester. 

Deacons.—John Wm. ‘Trevor, B. A. St John’s 
College; Robert Brade Brocklebank, B. A. and 
John William Sinclair, B. A. of Trinity Coll 
Cambridge; Henry Richardson, John Master Wal 
ler, Jeffery Hebdon, James Hayes, Joseph Docker, 
and Humphrey Brown, Literates. 

Priests.—John Thomas Bowe, B. A. Richard 
Moore, A.M. Christopher Barnes, Wm Rigg, John 
Douglas, Literates. 

22.—The Most Noble the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Stafford have been pleased to make the 
following presentations :— 

The Rev. Alexander Macpherson to the parish 
of ~ aatnae vacant by the death of the late Mr 
Keith. 

The Rev. Angus Kennedy to the parish of Dor- 
noch, vacant by the death of the late Dr Bethune. 

The Rev. Duncan Macgillivray to the parish of 
Lairg, vacant by the translation of Mr Kennedy. 

The Rev. Hugh Mackenzie to the parish of As- 
synt, vacant by the translation of Mr Macgillivray. 


III. MILITARY. 

Brevet Major W. M. Leake, R. Art. 
Colonel in the Army 

4 D.G. Cornet N. L. Beamish, to be Lieut. by 

purch. vice Berridge, ret. 31st July 1817 

5 Cornet Wm Locke, to be Lieut. by purch. 

vice Christie, prom. od do. 

John Gardiner, to be Cornet, by pureh, 

vice Watson, prom. 10th do. 

Francis Westenra, to be Cornet, by = 

vice Locke Sst do. 

Assist. Surg. D. M‘Gregor, to be Ass. Surg. 

vice Speer, ret. upon h, p. 56 F. 10th do. 

Cornet #. Coney, to be Lieut. by_ urch, 

vice Gregory, od F. 5ist do, 

Thomas Harrison, to be Cernet, by _ ch. 

vice Cazalet, 6 Dr. th do. 

Arthur Sullivan, to be Cornet, by as 

vice Coney 7th August 

John Trollope, to be Cornet, by — vice 

Brown, retires loth July 

Lieut. Geo. Doherty, to be Capt. ys pureh. 


to be Lieut.- 
4th June 1813 


vice Holmes, retires ist do.» 


Cornet Jolin Hall, from 19 Dr. to be L ieut, , 
by pureh. vice Mill, prow. 21th do. 

Cornet J. Atherton, to be Lieut. by. urch, 
vice Doherty olst do. 

John Pott; to be Comct, ‘by pureh, vice 
Atherton du. 
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,, Cornet Char. Fallon, to be Lieut. by purch. 
15 Drs (ice Mansfield, prom 16th July 
oun Edward Studd, ‘to be Lt. by pu ve 4 
vice Bellair, prom. 7th do. 
‘ornet Barham Livius, from 6 D. G. to be 
Lt. by purch. vice Carr, prom. 51st do. 
Ensign H. W. Sparrow, from 53 F. to be 
Lieut. by purch. vice W. Byan, retires 
7th August 
Thomas Coventry, to be Cornet, i Fags 
vice Fallon July 
Edward Wheler, to be Cornet, - purch. 
vice Cook, prom. do. 
Lieut. C. Bacon, to be Capt. by — vice 
Wallace Oth do. 
Cornet S. C. Simpson, to be Lt. by "pureh 
vice 
Cornet W. H. a to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Proctor, pro do. 
1 Foot. Alexander Wetherall, to be Ens. by purch. 
vice Cooper, 66 F. 17th July 
8 Lieut. T. Price, to be Adjutant, vice Street, 
resigns Adj. only 31st do. 
Capt. G. C. Hicks, to be Major, by P anaes 
vice Burer, prom. 7th August 


Ens. D. Macnab, to be Lieut. vice Dawson, 
dead 17th July 
Hon. M. Stapleton, to be Ens. vice pe 


Lieut. A. F. Gregory, from 4 Dr. to be Capt. 
vice Fernandez, ret. 10th July 

Matthew Grey, to be Ensign, by purch, vice 
Williams, prom. 7th August 

Lieut. AZ. M. Nicholson, to be Adj. vice 
Delgairns, res. Adjt. onl 24th July 

Ens, J. W. Young, to be Lieut. 17th do. 

Ens. H. Campbell, from h. p. 41 F. to bn 
Ensign, vice Young 

Capt. ra. Fuller, to be Major by pur. 
vice Hoysted, ret. 

Lieut. Edw. Duncan, to be Capt. by “an 
vice Fuller 24th do. 
Ensign H. K. Bloomfield, to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Duncan 7th August 
Capt. Cha. Cuyler, from 69 F. to be }  ~ 
by purch. vice Batteley, ret. oO. 
Lieut. Wm Wynne, to be Capt. by 4 + 

vice Gomer, ret. July 
Ens. Walter Bernard, to be Lieut, ~ purch. 

vice Wynne do. 
Lieut. J. M. Cameron, to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Tetlow, 7th August 
Ensign E. T. Thomson, to be Lieut. vice 
Brewster, dead 17th July 
Ens. F. Hammond, from 103 F. to be Ens. 
vice Thomson do. 
Paym. J. Fairfowl, from h. p. to be Paym. 
vice Campbell, ret. upon h. 10th do. 
Lieut. D. O'Meara, from 5 W. I. R. to be 
oe po M‘Pherson, ret. upon h. p. 
5lst do. 
eine hla. Re “Crombie, to be Qr.-Mast. vice 

kay, ret. list on full pay do 
hampain, to be Ensign by purch. 
ott, prom. do. 
5W.1.R. Ens, J. R. Young, from h. p. 8 F. to be 
Ens. vice Johnstone, cance. 24th do. 
R.YK.R. Lieut. Col. Wm. Smelt, from 103 F. to 
<< Col. vice Stewart, ret. upon 

A. p. 103 F. 3lst do. 
Capt. we ML. Mills, from 6 W.I.R. to be 
lore vice Radferd, ret. upon h. p. 
-R. 24th do. 

R. Art, M: Gen. ‘Fran. a to be Col. Comm. 
vice Lloyd, d 17th June 
Gent. Cadet Sites H. Hyde, to be 2d 
Lieut. vice Darby, prom. 17th July 
Thomas B. Flude, to be 2d 

‘Lieut. vice Williams, prom. do. 
John M. vage, to be 2d 

Lieut. vice Picard, prom. 


do. 
ayne, to be 2d Lt. 

vice Greenwood, prom do. 
James S. Cremer, to be 2d 
Lieut. vice E. Morgan, prom. do. 

Miscellaneous. 

d Coghlan, tobe Governor of 
15th August 
4. Mast. Gen. 
Lieut, Col. in 


104 Agnew 
vice Pi 


Lieut. Col. E 
Major ti Soh Tay, poy Dep: 
ir errigs, to 
Medi oy (sinage Rye the rank 
3lst July 


Dep prtaye yves 
‘pat Noha Cockburn, from Army Depot, 
"iti - Wight, to be Paym. Rec. Dist. view Toad, 
h. , 0. 


6 
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i” be ea gama 8 Hi by Brevet. 
» Wi -D. 1 

eputy Insp. wi i ussey, M. D. 7 

————-——. William Aug. Burke, M.D. do. 


To be Deputy ay dy of Hospitals by 
revet. 
Physician Ed. Nz Bancroft, M.D. 17th July 
Alex. L. Emerson, M.D. do- 
——~ Charles Farrell, M.D. 
StaffSurg. Thomas Duncan 
——-—— William Rich. Morrell 
James Alex. Campbell 
————— John Aug. Knipe 
——— William Hill 
Jacob Bath 
—————— George Robert Baillie 
nee Jecob naotghen 
acob Adol 
a Thomas Brownrigg do. 
Hosp. Assist. J. Cousins, from h. p. to be Hosp. 
Assist. vice ae, cancelled 10th do, 
-F. Nichol, from h, p. to be Hosp. 
Assist. vice vice ‘Gilmour, h. p. 


Exchanges. 
we Col.  Rapenae, from 23 F. with Lt. Col. Pearson, 
Brevet L Lieut. Col. Raitt, from 2 F. with Major 
Thistlethwaite, h. p. 90 F. 
Major Joly, from R. W. 1. Rang. with Major Mas- 
sey, h. p, 6 W.I. Regt. 
Sa — R. York Rang. with Major 
Fogerty, 4 W. I. Regt. 
~~: Nga Ider, from 31 F- ree. diff. with Capt. 
iles, h. p- 
—— Moncrieff, from 15 F. with Captain 
Yorke, h, p. 52 F 
Capt. Bruce, from 79 F. with Capt. Langley, 82 F. 
Henderson, from 50 F. ree. diff. with Brevet 
Major Maxwell, h. p. 6 Gar. Bat. 
Bontein, from 1 L. Gds. with Capt. Oakes, 
1 Ceylon Regt. 
Priestley, from = F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Bennet. h. p. 5 Gar. B 
: a from 4 W.I. LR. with Capt. Appelius, 
» Pp. 6 


0 F. 
Ince, from 38 F. with Capt. Webster, h. ‘ps 
3 Gar. Bat. 
Leahy, from 95 F. with Capt. Bishop, h. p. 
Lieut. Hasleham, from 16 F. with Lieut. Orr, h.p. 
_—— from 68 F. with Lieut. Scott, h. p. 
52 
James Cameron, from 77 F. ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Bowen, h. p. 
Fennell, from P87 F. with Lieut. Carroll, /h. p- 
z. Mahon, from 88 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Hill, h, 
‘Franch, from 18 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Cruickshanks, h - Pp 
rey F Hy - from 23 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Clay- 
ills, 23 
Walsh; from 61 F, with Lieut. Conroy, hi p. 
me 
ant Maa from 94 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
F. 


Orr, h 
Ww vileon, from97 F. with Lieut. Waller, h. p, 
wen from 7 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Strangways, h p- 
—— Paxton, from 11 Dr. with Lieut. Brown, h.p. 
—— Coles, from 11 Dr. ree. diff. with Liew 
Sandys, h. p. 
Dawson, from 18 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
M ‘Bean, h. p. 26 F. 
Hall Delgaimns, from 55 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
a *Hollis, from 57 F. ‘rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Powell, 


— "Hon. G. W: Massey; eee, tec. diff. 
with Lieut. Hon. J. are! 7 
—— Gordon, from 18’F. with h Lieut: § St George, , 

= aces from 33 F. tee: diff, with Lieut)" 

orion 

Oughton, from. 58 ¥. with Lieut, Sinith, 

h, p. 57 F 

+e Penefather, from 77 Free ith With Ligut.’ 
Dowling, h. ; 
—— Bernard, ‘ous oF with ‘Lieut.: Manners,’ og 

ane: fromm 6 Ps ree. Qi With ‘Lieut, 


h. p. 6 F. 
ee 

h, from 48 RF zee ale, with Lieut, ‘Bis! | 
ney, ~ pP. "13 F. 


~ 
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Lieut. Jones, from $1 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Lut- 


man, h. p- 

——-tillmore, from 3 W. I. Reg. with Lieut. 
Johnston, h. p. 27 F. 

Cornet and Sub-Lt. Still, from 1 L. Gds, with Lieut. 
Walsh, h. p. 72 F 


. p. 72 F. 
2d Lieut. Eyre, from Rifle Brig. with Ens. Pietel, 
. p. Bl. F. 
Ensign Edwards, = 6 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
a 


Holyoak, h. p. : J 
Lumsden, from 50 F. with Ensign Edwards, 


h. p. 83 F. 

Lum, from 16 F. with 
-———— Gibbons, from 55 F. rec. 
Champion, h. p. 2 Gar. Bat. 

. , from 3 F. with Ensign Browne, 
h. p. 2 Greek Lt. Inf. 


Connor, 16 F. 
iff. with Ensign 
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Quarter-Mast. Burrough, from 60 F. with Quarter. 
A... he a ‘ 
st. Surg. * m 33 F. with Assist, 
Hurst, be. Tr. Say, 
Apothecary Reade, from full pay, with 4 pothecary 
sche, from h. p- oe 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Hoysted, 59 F. 
Gomer, 60 F. 
——— Battely, ditto 
——— Lord Folkstone, R. Berks Mil. 
Capt. Holmes, 13, 13 Dr. 
—— Fernandez, 53 F. 
Lieut. Berridge, 4 Dr Gds. 
William Byam, 15 Dr. 
Cornet Brown, 10 Dr. 





Superseded. 
Paymaster Burke, 1 West India Regiment. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Ensign Johnstone, 3 West India Regiment, 





Deaths. 


General. 


M 
Sir Mont. e, Bt. 
_ 16 Aug. 1817 


Lieut. Colonels. 
Hon. Wm Grey, Lieut. Gov. of 
Chester 10 


Mellish, h. PS Sicilian Regt. 


lajors. 
Lee, h. p. 1 F. 11 July 
Conolly, 2 F. 10 do. 


Tetlow, 72 F. 


do. Lieutenants. { 


Smelt, 56 F. 





Captains. 
Keappock, 12 F. 7 Feb. 1817 
Macnamara, 60 F. 


Ww , 66 F. 
Dodd, Royal African Cor. 


Ensigns. 
Williams, 5 W.1.R. 15 May 1817 
4 Aug. | Freer, R. W. I. Ran. 5 June 
Adams, h. p. Glengarry Fene. 
Pay- Master. 
12 April |/ Wilkinson, 14 F. 8 April 
5 Dec. 1816 
Quarter- Master. 
Middleton, 80 F. 





14 July 1817 28 July 





1V. NAVAL 


Promotions. 





Names. 


Names. 


Names. 





Commander, 
W. E. Wright 


Lieutenants. 
Roger Aitken 
Thomas Ogle 


Surgeon. 
James Mitchell 








Appointments. 


Ships. 


Names. 





Beaver 
Glasgow 
Rifleman 


Active 
Glasgow 
Tyne 
impregnable 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Tyne 
j Forth 


Beaver 


Capt. TAs 

Ist Lieut. George Kendal 

2d Lieut. J. A. Tickell 

Ist Lieut. Thomas Pollock 

2d Lieut. Andrew Hendry 
Masters. 





Hyzna 





Charles Cleveland 
E. P. Bentley 
dw. Rankin 
Surgeons. 
John Tarn 


Assistant Surgeons. 

Abram Courtney 

R, J. Dallas 

James Adair 

Joseph M‘Crea 

James Barnhill 

James Gilchrist 
irser. 

John Luckombe 
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we took a comparative view of the summer months of 1816 and 1817, 
with regard to the quantity of rain that fell, and we doubt not that statement 
our readers. “We have now, however, to record a still more extraordi- 


of 
fall of more than five inches of rain in the course of one month. We have 
register of the rain gauge since November 1812, but till the present year 


in any one month so much as four inches. The whole quantity 
commencement of the present year is 21 inches, being about 
If it be true, then, that the quantity in any one year does not 
the yearly beg elgg la oe to predict that the remainder of this 
be dy. It -is, 


° to prophesy. 
ly half a degree lower than that of August 1816. *% 


. The wean temperature of 
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MereoroLoeical Taste, extracted from the Register on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Keatitete 56° 25’, ion 185 feet. 

; AvuGusT s . 








H ETER, “ ee. 7 
THERMOM Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . + 60.822 | Greatest Heat wane Te eS 000 
“ cold, + + . $8274 | Greatestcold, 2ist, 42.000 
sees temperature, 10 A.M. + « 56.564 | 5 hest, 10 AM. 8th, wey - "61.000 
cearceocorsageameecce LOM eMs os) .61-700, | Ra mates or: ts! mene 
cvssevees OF daily gutremes, Bie «4.518 Highest, 10 PM. 1 4th, “ ¥4 © 56.500 
acon LOAM: and10P.M. . + 54137 | toest ditto, sc2iet, ©. 46.500 
cooseeeeeee 4 observations, . « 54,542 ee c Asc 
BAROMETER. “Inches. |. BAROMETER, _ Inches. 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 58°) . 29.498 | Highest, 10.A. M. 22d, i : 29.990 
sesso 10 PM. (temp, of mer. $8) . 99.515 | Lowestditto, 26th, pr 8), Min, e905 
sv cseweeee DOCH, (temp. of mer. 55) . 29.506 ps omer to P.M. cae . . end 
yeaa, ee®, Pager | YGROMETER. "Deg 
Mean + Me . . e le 
« Godaseedis ME Pe Me .> «8.871 | Highest, 10 A.M. lst, es 6 us 000 
aeoccscoscossebe of both, Pie eae - 14.871 | Lowest ditto, 24th, é >... Ae 
Rain in inches, 5 ; - .. . $278 | Highest, 10P:M.20th, . . » 23.000 
Evaporation in ditto, . ..  . « 3774 | Lowestditto, 18th, . . «+ 2.000 


Fair days 10; rainy days 21. Wind from West side of meridian, including North, 13; from East side of 
meridian, including South, 18. 





MerTeoroLocicaL Tae, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton~hill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight 
evening. 
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London Markets continued. 
New Rapeseed, last, £46 to £0.—Linseed Ojj.: 
cake, at the ea, £12, 12s. per thousand,—Rape- 
Cake, £7, 10s. to £8. 





8. d.| Rapeseed, p.1. £44to £48 
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EDINBURGH.—SErremsenr 10. , 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......485s. Od. | Iét,..:...99s.\0d. '} Ist,......32s. Od. | Ist,...,..318. 00, 
24, ..0000 40s.0d. | 2d,......34s. Od. | 2d,......288.'Od. } ‘Bd, ......29s. Od. 
Sd,......358. Od. | Sd,.....31s. Od. | Sd,......268. Od. | Sd,...:..27s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1 : 14: 7: 8-12ths per 
HADDINGTON.—SEPTEMBER 12... 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. j Beans. 
Athcond 45s. Od. | Ist,......32s. Od. | Ist,... ..33s. Od. | Ist,...... 30s. Od. | Ist,...:..30s. Od. 
, ere 30s. Od. | 2d,......29s. Od. | 2d,......31s. Od. | 2d,......288. Od. | 2d,......288. Od. 
3d,...00-21s. Od. | Sd, ......278. Od. | Sd, ..-... 29s. Od. | 3d,...... 26s. Od. | Sd,......26s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1 : 9: 9 8-12ths. 
Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. - ai 


CoLon1aL PRODUCE.—Sugar.—The demand continues steady, and ———- 
cels have been bought by the refiners at an advance of Is. per cwt. Very brown Jamaics’s 
have been sold at 77s. ;-good working Sugars, 80s. to 84s.; brown St Vincent’s, 75s. 
The holders continue sanguine in their hopes of obtaining still higher priges——On the 
9th current, it having been found that the reports circulated large expected 
imports of Muscovadoes were erroneous, and the extensive ; i 
that the stocks were 18,000 casks less than at the same period last ‘year, with an 
evident increasing demand both for export and home consumption, ina short’time all on 
sale were disposed of at an advance of 2s. to 3s.—the lowest browns, as to dabs, 
selling at 73s. to 79s. Theamount of sales of the day were estimated at wasks. A great 
proportion of the Muscovadoes now in London is held by speculators.——Refined Goods con- 
tinue in very considerable request. Loaves of every description are scarce.and tuch inquired 
after, and an advance of 2s. may be stated since our last.—In Foreign Sugars little business 
has been effected, and prices remain the same.—The aggregate average of Sugar has been 
taken for the last four months preceding the 5th instant ; it is 45s. 103d. consequently the 
import duty remains at 27s. per cwt.———-Coffte.—The market was rather languid until 
lately, when advices were received from Hamburgh of a brisk demand and higher currency. 
The demand here immediately revived, and every description of good and fine ordinary 
Jamaica realized an advance of 2s. per cwt.—Middling and good middling without varia- 
tion.————Cotton.—-The demand continues extensive both for home manufacture and ex- 
portation: The imports into London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, during last month, were 
35,592 bags, being 1627 bags more than during August 1816.——Rum im limited demand, 
and prices without variation..—— 7’ca.—An extensive sale is at present going On at the India 
House ;—Boheas, 1d. higher ; common and fine Congou, 1d. to 2d. lower; ‘Twankay and 
Hyson skin, 1d., and. Hyson, 3d. to 4d. higher.— Tbaceo—in very limited demand. There 
have been several arrivals, and, as the stock is likely te increase, lower ‘prices dare anticipated. 
Eurorean Propuce.—Hemp, Flaz, and Tallow.—The for Hemp and Flax 
has lately been very considerable, but without any variation in prices. ‘Tallow not so brisk, 
and prices have declined 1s. to 2s. ——Oils.—The prices of Whale Oil are ing. There 
have been considerable importations of Linseed, which are likely to affect the _ of Lin- 
seed Oil.——-Hops.—The prices have declined considerably, on account of the crop being 
much better and greater than was anticipated. The duty, which had been laid at £45,000, 
is now estimated above £95,000.—— British Manufactures.—-We have touch pleasure in 
still continuing our favourable report of this most important branch of British commerce. 
From all quarters we have the most flattering accounts of the reviving ing demand for ev 
species of our manufactures, as also of advancing wages given to men. The Sou 
American market, which we have hitherto been in the habit of estimating of small import- 
ance, it appears, is now become a most interesting débauché. The merchants of Jamaica, 
in a late memorial to Government for protection against the numerous hordes of pirates 
which at present infest the Spanish Main, state the amount of sales of British manufac- 
tures to the Spanish colonies at a sum much beyond what was ¢conteived in this country ; 
and we may from thence form an estimate of the immense ‘advantages Which would be 
derived by British commerce, if tranquillity and a free trade were restored to that unfor- 
tunate country. During the last week Cotton Yarn has advanced fully 74 per cent. in 








Glasgow, and very conitheshle sales have been effected. The quantity of Cotton spun 
this year in Scotland is supposed to be one-tenth more than in any p ling year. 

The Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s are advancing, on account of the season of the 
year. From Jamaica 8 guineas, to return 4 per cent., for sailing before Ist Atigust, or 
after 12th January ; from the Leeward Islands, 5 A apm return 50s.; and 4 guineas, 
return 40s. To and from the Baltic the rates are also ad 


vancing rapidly. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Sept. 6. 


Sucar, Muse. LEITH. GLascow. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . 7% @ 72175 @ 117 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 80 86 } 78 90 
Fine and very fine, . 88 94 | 91 93 
Refined, Double Loaves, . 155 160} — : ae 
Powder ditto, . . . 124 128) — dows 
Single ditto, . . 120 122] — 122 
Small Lumps, ° e 11S 118)114 116 
ditto, . ° 114 116)112 114 
Crushed ae a 70 —"| 68 70 
Mo tassEs, British, ; 39 40 | 35 36 
CorreE, Jamaica, P 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 86 93 | 86 92 
mene good, and fine mid. | 93 106 | 93 105 
ae and very ord. 72 82; — — 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 80 90}; — = 
a Mid. good, and fine mid. | 92 104 | — a 
PIMENTO in Bond), 84 9} 8% 9 
SPinits, Jamaica Rum, 160.P. 8s Gd 3s 8d| Ss6d Se 8d 
Brandy, wil 36 767 9) — _ 
Geneva, . : e 8.20. 4.0 | = iol 
Grain Whisky, 707 3|— ion 
Wanye, Claret, Ist Growth, 45 60 | — “ 
‘ortugal Red, . 40 45 _— — 
= or . 34 46) — on 
. 30 35 — oe 
e 60 70.) ow = 
PENS ng — Jamaics, ° £7 £8 |£710 £8 0 
Honduras, ° P 8 9};8.0 me 
Campeachy, . - 9 £910|8 0 90 
Fustic, Jamaica, ° ° 8 10 0/810 90 
Cuba, ; . 14 teh site i 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, . . 9s Gdlls 6d| 8s6d 9s 6d 
TrmseER, American Pine, . Bi Slee nen we: 
Ditto Oak, 404 6} — on 
Christiansand (duties paid), 222 3\;— — 
Honduras Mahogany, | 011 11/010 1 8 
St Domingo ditto, . —- — {12 30 
Tan, American, . ° ° im seitd-ee pa 
’ ° . 19 20. | ox om» 
PitcuH, Foreign, 14 —_—|— _ 
TaLLow, Russia Yellow Candle, | 66 68 | 66 68 
Home Melted, ° 68 oxo} ep ate 
Clean, * 43 = 42 44 
Frax, Rigs Thiet and Druj. Bak.) 68 — | = _ 
Duteh, ° ° - | 40 120} — aie 
Irish, . . 52 53 a a 
Mats, Archangel, ’ . £6 0 £66/~— —_ 
BRISTLES, re Firsts, | 16 10 £17 | — — 
ASHES, woe yo earl, . 638 wm | _ 
Montreal ditto, ° 64s 66s} 62s 63s 
Fo, - | 40 52 | 47 48 
Ou, Whalen ». + .» Uncertain. | 47 48 
Cod, . . , . 55(p.brl. _ —_ 
Tosacco, Virginia fine, . 10 104] 104 11 
middling, 9 94) 93 10 
P gies <= »| 8 84 : 9 
OTTONS, Georgia, eon ons 8 19 
Sea Island, fine, ’ —_ — i2 6 2 3 
good, + | mm —/2 5 2 6 
m oe —j|23 2 4 
Demerara and Berbice, _~ —j}110 20 
West India, ’ a amit}. 2 0 
Pernam y amp mbes 1..\o>4 
Maranham, ~ —120 21 











LIVERPOOL. 
68 @ %8 
79 88 
89 93 
122 126 
123 126 
113 119 
69 72 
40 — 
81 89 
90 106 
74 82 
84 90 
92 104 
86 92 

8} 8 
3s 5d ey 
£8 10 £8 15 
9 0 910 
910 1010 
lt O 14 O 
16 10 17 10 
9s Od Ils 6d 
9 2 3:6 
oe ee Be 
0..3 € 
16 _ 
19 20 
72 _ 
£45 ~_ 
44 _ 
658 67s 
48 5l 

Uncertain. 

0 8 O Oh 
06 O 6 
0 & ual 
1 74 1 104 
>¢ 2 % 
23 2 & 
M.D F 
110 2 2 
tg 110 
22 2 2% 
20 2% 








cwt. 


Ib. 


hhd. 
pipe. 
butt 
pipe. 


Ib. 
foot. 


bri. 


ton. 
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Weekly Price.of Stocks, from 1st to 31st August 1817. 
Aug. Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 29th. 
Bank stock, 280,2814 ety 283 281 281} 4 
8 per cent. reduced, — rel ot 303,81 804,81 803,804 808 
per CeNte CONGO Srnrnrennne| 784,79 803,803 80,80: 793,80 804 
4 per cent. cons0ls,--~| 96,96 98,982 984,97 973,98 984 
5 per cent. NAVY ANN. nw} 103$,103§ | 1054,1054 | 105§,105§ | 1054,105g | 1053 § 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann...| —— 793 79 79 
India stock, 226,2273; —— 231 ms 
——— DONS senrmrevreneeerevseeere| 110,111 pr.| 115 pr. 122 pr. 121,123 ,123 pr.| 122 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 3}d......-| 25,23 pr. | 32,33, pr. | 31,33 pr. 30,32 pr. | 30,31 pr. 
Consols for acc. 794,78% | 804,814 | 803,80} 793,80 | 81,80} 
American 3 per Cents.)  —— okmaseis atihes Pas a 

















Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.——Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94. Cork, Dublin, or 


Belfast, 15s. 9d. to 20s. Hamburgh, 12s. 6d. 


Greenland, out and home, 34 guineas. 
ber 12.—Amsterdam, 38 : 2 B. 2 Us. Agio of the Bank 2. 


Course of Excha 


Madeira, 20s.) to 25s. demaial, 40s. 


Antwerp, 11 35. Hambu 
Frankfort 146. Madrid; 364. Cadiz, 36}. Gibraltar, 32. Leghorn, 483.’ Genoa, 46}. 
Lisbon, 58. Rio Janeiro, 62. Dublin, 9}. Cork, 94. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz——Foreign gold, in bars, £4: New dollars, 5s. ea. 
Silver, in bars;-stand. 5s. 3d. 


Hi, 35: 2: 5 Us. Paris, 24: 40. 24 +60. Us. 





ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
Slst August 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. ~ - 





Ashmead, T. Bristol, haberdasher 
Bate, W. Birmingham, victualler 
Bourne, J. London, cheesemon, — 

Byers, A. South Shields, and Byers, Mile-End, 


ome 
Best, J. Birmingham, et-book-maker 
Bell, G. London, merchant 
Betts, J. T. London, rectifying distiller 
— + and E. Caunce, Chorly, Lancaster, spirit- 


Cotell, J. North Wraxall, a a 
esa W. 5 K ca non 
+ Kensington, linen-draper 
jay J. coun, 3 Somerset, cattle-dealer 
Davis, C. London, cabinet-maker - 
Day, W. New Kent Road, Surrey, plumber 
he . wood, Herts, silkman 
G, London, money-scrivener 
Daman, T. Tedd m, farmer 
, J. Abbot e, Westmoreland, cattle- 


Eltonhead, J. Liverpool, spirit-merchant 

Francis, J. H nm, corn-factor 

paving, J. Blackwater, Su , grocer 
Frisby, R. Leicester, ho er 

Fustain, W. Liverpool, wholesale-grocer 

Fry, E. London, uphoisterer 

Glasson, R. Skelton, Cumberland, butter-dealer 

» H. Hampstead, merchant 


Gou ie, J. Liv I, ash-manufacturer 
Hanbury, C. & W. London, distillers 
Hazell, G. Saltford, victualler 


Hannums, E. London, insuranee-broker 
Holt, J. L. Manchester, dealer 
meh ag S. London, merchant 
Abingdon, Berks, woollen-draper 
Haynes, M. S. London, wine-dealer 
Hurdis, R. Oxford, cordwainer 

James, R, Bailth, Brecon, aur oom 
Johnston, T. T emouth, mill 
Jackson, W. and W. Kelly, Shepton-Mallet, grocers 
Kearney, P. Manchester, tailor 
Lewis, E. Llanbister, Radnor, farmer 
Linder, R. London, ship and insuranee broker 
ona aw venter 

eman, D. H. Liv » merchant 
Mallins, J, Oxford, ae” 

yor, J. don; mefchant 


Mann, J. H. Aveton-Gifford, cider-merchant 
Mann, J. senior, Templesowerby, tanner 


Mitchell, J. Middlesex, brewer 

Mosley, 3.0. and H. J. Keach, London, toy-manu - 
facturers 

Meacock, R. Live 1, shi 

Morgan, J. ee linen -draper 

Mycock, H. Manchester, shopkeeper 

Mereweather, Ww. Aborfield, ee 

Northall, W. K. Wolverhampton, schoolmas' 

Nichols, " and J. Marlow, Birmingham, Teather- 


seliers 
Perkins, J. Coventry, doctor of ph 
Philips, A. & B. Lozer, London, —~ 
Parker, W. Hawkesclough, Halifax, shoemaker 
Phillips, H. London, co’ use-keeper 
Plackett, T. Breaston, Derby, buteher 
Powell, R. Carlisle, innkeeper 
Rankine, D. and J. Wilson, Camden Town, mer, 


Reeve mA Leigh, London and Manchester, ware- 
housemen 
Richards, S. Liverpool, merchant 
Roberts, +" a te , Shopkeeper 
Russel, D. » Vi 
Reeks, W. W. ju Wimborne-minster, tanner 
aneaster, merchant 
ton, ‘it London, saddler 
J. Westbury, dealer 
Salter, f Halberton, Devon, dealer 
Scholefield, N. and T. W. Kershaw, Greenwich, 
haberdashers 
ahi Ma London, builder 
Longtown, bacon-dealer 
Shaw, §.. Lon , merchant 
shen nk, H. St James's, Westminster, smith 
- H. Liverpool, merchant 
Paylor G. Gorton, cotton-manufacturer 
Taylor, J. Credenhill, Hereford, shoemaker 
Thompson, J. Atherston, lmen-draper 
Taylor, J. Gosport, pawnbroker 
Tory, E. Christ-ehurch, , name, grocer 


Tuckett, P. D. and W- Bristol, wholesale grocers 
Warner, J. Great Wigston, lime and coal-merehant 
Wetton, B. Manchester, tailor 

Wise, W. Path bookseller 

Walduck, H. London, cheesemonrer 
Wolstencroft , J. Lancaster, brewex 

Weale, W. Birmi ham, brazier 

Withers, J. Bristol, hat-manufacturer 

Yeo, R. Bristol, hat-manufacturer 
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Register.—Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3ist August.1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


= SE weed 2 4 

Brown, W. jun. n merehan' 

Se 
ie, P. in » Spirit an r- 

Gillan, J. Peterhead, merchant Whi Gon founder 

Henderson, D. Linlithgow, 

Johnston, G. Annan, ecary 

Leitch, W. yi al merchant 

Murray, M. Billiehill, sheep-dealer 


M‘Intosh, L. Tain, oe 
M‘ Master, E, Traigh of Moror, cattle-dealer 
Oliver, P. New Castletown, m t 
Rei, J. Thurso, writer, eattle-dealer, &c. 
Ross, J. Inverness, coal and wood-merchant 
DIVIDENDS. 
3 by W. Fer- 


A ° * -K, Mm $ 
guson, %, Trongate, Glasgow, 17th September 


Currie, J. Arbroath, merchant; by Jamés Walke, 
merchant there, 15th September ? 

Cobb, J, Pitearles, cattle-dealer ; by Je Milng, in 
Warby’s Inn, Bervie, 15th September ‘ 

Crombie, H. & Co. Glasgow, merchants; by 4. 
Lawson, St Andrew’s Square there, 19th ‘Sep. 


tem! 

Gladstone, H. Leith, merchant; by T. Thomson 
- —— Senrase, Sets 2d , 
ennedy, W. Annan, linen-draper; by James 

therford, accountant there, 20th September 
Reid, J. Glasgow, cabinet-maker; by A. 

St Andrew’s Square there, 24th ber 
Swanston, J. & Co. Glasgow, ts; by Jas 

Ewing, merchant there, 10th October 
Whyte, D. of Blair, eattle-dealer, &c.; by Wa 
Ferguson, Maybole, 5d September 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


— 


BIRTHS. 
July 31. At nee eer Mrs Dennis- 
toun of Colgrain, of a daughter. 
August 2. At Forgo Ledge, Dumfries- 
shire, the Lady of Pulteney Mein, Esq. of 
ason.—Mrs H. Kemble, wife of Mr H. 
Kemble, of the Brighton theatre, of a son. 
—4. The lady of Dr Campbell, surgeon, 
No 4, Union Street, Edinburgh, of a son.— 
6. At the West Kirk manse, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Dickson, of a son.—9. At Fisherrow, 
Mrs Alex. Vernor, of a daughter.—ll. At 
29, Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Jas Grahame, of a daughter.—12. At 
Hewton, near Jedburgh, Mrs Hogarth, of a 
son-—At London, the lady of Count Jules 
de Polignac, of a son.—13. Mrs Robertson, 
Hope Street, Leith Walk, of a son.—15. At 
Framlingham, Norfolk, Mrs Rigby, of four 
children, three boys and a girl. ts Rigby 
is as well as is usual so soon after child-birth : 
the children are all alive and quite hearty. 
High wae the father, Uy hin prosot wife, 
Rigby was the » by his present wife, 
of eight children, the two eldest of whom 
are twins. Remarkable as is the above 
event, a are circumstances which render 
it iarly so. Dr Rigby is a great-grand- 
father, cad postaby never before were born, 
at one birth, three great-uncles and a great- 
aunt—such being the relationship between 
the above-mentioned parties and the infant 
son of Mr John Bawtree, jun. of Colchester. 
—li. At a the _ of —- 
B younger of Barns, of a son . 
Lady Dunbar of Boath, of a ter.— 
22. At Rochsoles-house, the lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Gerard of Rochsoles, of a daughter. 
—24. In George’s Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 


Folliott , of a daughter——At Edin- 
burgh, Mae Magittand of Eccles, of a son. 


—At Castle Guthrie, the lady of Thomas 
Mylne, Esq. of Mylnefield, of a son.—35, 
At Durie, the lady of C. M. Christie, Egy,. 
of a son.—26. At Dunmore, Mrs Cam 

of a daughter. 

Sept. 1. At Dean Bank, Mrs Captain 
Roy, of a daughter. 

Lately.—At Linslade-house, the Right 
Hon. Lady Jane Pym, of a daughter— 
At London, the lady of James Alexander, 
Esq. M.P. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 13. At St Petersburgh, the Ardi- 
duke Nicholas of Russia to the Princes 
Charlotte of Prussia.—24. At Edinburgh, 
Mr William Nivison, bookseller, to, Mary, 
daughter of Mr John Richmond, nursery 
and seedsman, Annan. 

August 2. At Limerick, J. F. Hamilton, 
Esq. of Westport, to the Hon, 
Vereker, second daughter of the 
Hon. Lord Viscount Gort.—4. At 
house, Fifeshire, Robert Ballingall, 
of Burnturk, to Margaret, eldest d 
of the Rev. Peter Barclay.—5. At Dundes, 
Alexander Ramsay, M.D. to Miss Jem 
Blair, daughter of David Blair, . of 
Cookstone.—6. At Haddington, James Fer- 
guson, Esq. of Kinmundy, to Emily, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Chalmers, Haddi 
ton.—At Edinburgh, Mr Hugh Handysi 
St Patrick Square, to Isabella, daughter of 
the late Peter Martin, Esq. Belleville—At 
Edinburgh, Mr Henry Spears, Auchtertodl, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Willis 
Dawson, Esq. of Craden.—7. At Sandi 
house, Lieutenant-Colonel James Fullartoa, 
C. B. rifle brigade, son of the late Lewis 
Fullarton, Esq. of Kilmichael, to Jean 
Johnston, daughter of Colin MacLarty 
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. M. D.. of Chester Vale, Jamaica.— 
Et dinburgh, the Rev. William Robert. 
«on, minister of Laggan, to Margaret, eld- 
et daughter of James Robertson, Esq. 
W.$—8. At Edinburgh, John Gairdner, 
Bq M. D. Fellow of the Royal of 
surgeons, to Susanna, daughter of Willi 
Tennant, Esq. merchant there——9. At 

i » Alexander Cadenhead, Esq. 
sdvocate, Aberdeen, to Jane ter of 
Dr Sherrifs.—11. At North ick, Fran- 
cis James Adam, Esq. youngest son of the 

ight Hon. the Lord Chief Commissioner 
to-Mary, daughter of his Excellency 
General Poltaranzky.—At Stranraer, Colo- 
nel, M*Najr, 90th regiment of foot, to Anne, 
daughter of William Ross, Esq. col- 
lector of his Majesty’s customs there.——At 
Claret, James Dunlop, Esq. distiller, Un- 
, to Janet, eldest daughter of John 
Russell, Esq.—12. At Middleton, Linlith- 
gowshire, Alexander Norman Macleod, 
of Harris, to Richmond Margaret, 
second daughter of William Inglis, Esq.— 
1s At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Muir, 
minister of St Vigean’s, to Grace, daughter 
the late Mr James Watson, painter in 
Edinburgh.—15. At Juniperbank, Mr John 
Turnbull, merchant, Selkirk, to Isabel, 
ter of Mr John Thorburn, Juniper- 

At Edinburgh, George Turnbull of 

St Bathan’s, Esq. W. S. to Grace, youngest 
daughter of the late James Brunton of 
Lugton Bridgend, Esq.—16. At Morland, 
near Shap, Westmoreland, Mr Thomas 
Mounsey, Cetra Park, farmer, to Miss 
Atkinson, only ter of Mr Thomas 
Atkinson, yeoman, Sandriggs, near Great 
Saickland. The bride is heir to property 
not less than twenty thousand pounds, and 
has’ been brought up with the most exact 
economy, and exclusively employed in the 
dairy.—18, At Strathenry, Andrew’ Cle. 
phane, advocate, to Anna Maria, se- 
cond daughter of Robert Douglas, Esq. late 
lieutenant-colonel 58th regiment of foot.— 
At Edinburgh, James Bridges, Esq. W. S. 
to Jane, daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, of the royal 
marines.—-19. At Glasgow, John Green- 
shields, Esq. late of Quebec, to Miss Mar- 
garet Inglis Dale, eldest daughter of James 
Dale, . merchant.—At Inv » Capt. 
Donald Campbell, royal navy, to Isabella, 
daughter of John Campbell, wrubig ¢ 
nure—-At St John’s, Newfoun » Mr 
James Fergus, merchant, to Mrs Eliza 
Boucher.—20. At Edinburgh, Gavin Al. 
ston, Esq. W. S. to Jane Thomson, only 
daughter of Captain Thomson, navy. 
—21. At Eglinton Castle, Ri A. Os. 
wald, Esq. of Auchencruive, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Lilias M‘Queen.—At Montrose, 
William Mowbray, Esq. merchant in Leith, 
to Miss M. M. Chalmers, eldest hter 
of the Rev. William Chalmers of Auchter- 
gavon.—26. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Walter 
Dunlop, Dumfries, to Miss Janet M‘Lean, 
daughter of the late Daniel M‘Lean, Esq. 
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of excise.—At Grange-house, 
George Thorburn, ee merchant, Leith, 
to Anne, daughter Robert Forrester, 
Esq. treasurer, Bank of Scotland.—27. At 
East Comrage, near Fort George, Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Esq- of Dundonnell,. to. Isabella 
Colina, daughter of James Roy, Esq. sur- 
geon to the forces. 

Lately At Edinburgh, John Laidlaw, 
Esq. late of the 61st regiment, to Catherine, 
second daughter of the late Mr Denham, 
writer. 


supervisor 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 25. At Meerut, East Indies,. Mrs 
Bruton, wife of Major Bruton of: his: Ma- 
jesty’s-8th light 1, At Kytah, 
Bundelkund, East Indies, Capt. Alexander 
Tod, of the Ist battalian 26th regiment 
Bengal native infantry, aged 36, eldest son 
of Mr Robert Tod, farmer, Tipperty, Banff- 
shire. 

February. At Ceylon, William Orr, Esq. 
of the civil service there, eldest son of the 
late Patrick Orr, Esq. of Bridgeton. 

March 18, At Madires, Doone ti, Esq. 

June 20. At Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina, Mr John Bonthron, merchant there, 
son of the late Mr James Bonthron, builder 
in Edinburgh.—30. At. Athens, aged 24, 
of a fever, occasioned by fatigue in the too 
ardent pursuit of knowledge, and rendered 
fatal by the extreme heat of the climate, 
Benjamin Gott, jun. second son of Benjamin 
Gott, Esq. of Leeds. 

July 1. At Hastings, Thomas Cockburn 
Stothert of Blaiket, Esq. advocate.—6. At 
Jersey, Mrs: Home, widow of Major James 
Home of the East India Commpany’s service. 
—22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Y .— 23. 
The Rev. Thomas Bain, rector of the aca- 
demy of Fortrose.——At Aberdeen, Licut. 
Ogle Moore, R. Nv in ‘the 34th year of his 
age.——24. At Hodsack Priory, Yorkshire, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mellish; ere to the 
Prince Regent, a gentleman’ of great cele- 
brity on the turf.—26.. At Glasgow, the 
Rev, William Thomson, minister of Ochil« 
trie.—At Dollerie, Miss Oliphant of Con- 
die.—-29. At his: house, Abercrombie Place, 
Edinburgh; John Tait, Esqi W.-S:—30. 
At London, Major William ‘Shairp, of the 
royal marines.—At Edinburgh, at tlie 
of 74, Mr James Swany hair-dresser. 
funeral was-attended by two of. his’ custom. 
ers, on whom he had- been. in: the ‘habit’ of 
waiting regularly every day for upwards of 
35 years: 

August 1. At his house, Rodney Build 
ings, New Kent Road, London, inthe 69th 
year of his‘ age, Alexander Murray Shields, 
Esq; of Lloyd's Coffeehiouse-—At Arthur- 
stone, Colonel Duncan MacPherson of 
Cliny.—At his seat at St*Catherinie’s; near 
Dublin, in the 88th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. David Lateuche, many’ years 
one of his Majesty’s Privy Council, and for 
40 years a member of the Parliament of 


Ireland. He was the senior partner in the 
6 
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great ing-house of Latouche & Co. 
Dublin, long celebrated in every part of the 
British empire for probity, honour, and 
solidity. So established was its character 
for wealth, that ‘‘ as good as Latouche” 
was a familiar phrase in Ireland, when it 
was sought to convey an idea of superior 
solidity and sufficiency i r 
actions; and all this wealth was associated 
with a spirit of liberality and humanity, that 
forbade envy, and conciliated universal re- 
spect and esteem.—2. At Drimmie Cottage, 
near Blairgowrie, William Chalmers, Esq. 
town clerk of Dundee, aged 75 years. Be- 
sides holding other mae re — he 
has been ipal_clerk of the burgh of 
Dundee Agr ati and keeper of the 
register of sasines and clerk of the peace for 
the county of Forfar, for many years past. 
—At Borrowstounness, Miss Mary phy oo 
80 years.—At Port-Glasgow, a fort- 
“ne a he landed from the island of 
Tobago, Alexander Scott, Esq. much la- 
mented by his faniily and friends.—3. At 
Knockbain, parish of Kirkhill, John Fraser, 
aged 102 years. He fought under the ban- 
ners of the ¢hief of the clan at Culloden, 
and on many other a a ey ne aap 
burgh, John Gi ie, y unnyside 
Beet cera 
more Place, Edinburgh, Mr James M‘Cliesh, 
late bookseller there.—-6. At Blaircessnock 
of Cardross, Mr James Sands, senior, aged 
90 At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas 
Henderson, eldest son of Thomas Hender- 
son, Esq. city chamberlain—8. At Hay- 
field, by Kinross, at the advanced age of 
84, Mrs Syme, relict of David Syme, Esq. 
of Cartmore.—At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann 
Laurie; relict of the Rev. Robert Ure, mi- 
nister of oy aye Knotti ae near 
errybridge, in the year age, 
Mr Christopher Abbott, comedian. He was 
well known for the last fifty years in the 
counties of York and Lincoln, ~] uni- 
bs pt, ar He was a man of great 
probity iotism, and no less eccen- 
tricity ; and, till within a short time of his 
death, was scarcely ever known to have had 
a day’s illness. He was at the taking of 
Belleisle, at which place he was severely 
wounded. It was his pride, that all 
hig sons had served their country, and nearly 
all his male relations ; and to 
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Balnespick..-12. At St Andrews, of atm 
decline, the consequence of a ruptured) 
vessel in the lungs, Jane Ann, fourth 
terof Mrs Bertram of St Leonard’ 
At London, Major-General Sir Mo 
R. Burgoyne, Bart. of Sutton Park, 
fordshire, after a long and painful illness 
At Hartree-house, Colonel Alexander. DI 
son of Hartree.—17. At Bruntsfield 
Miss Catharine Forbes Montgom 
Edinburgh, Mr Richard Crichton, 
—19. In Old Burlington Street, 
Miss Margarate Mure, third daughtersol 
late William ‘Mure of Caldwell, K 
of the barons of exchequer for Sed 
20. At Kersehill, Mrs Christian: B 
wife of Alexander Ramsay, Esq. bai 
Falkirk.—21. At Clapham Common, ma 
London, John Smith, Esq. of Lombay 
Street, banker.—At Setonhill, East Lothis 
Mr Peter Bairnsfather, junior, farmems 
22. In Harley Street, London, of a des 
decline, the Right Hon. Frances [ig 
Redesdale, ia‘ her 5lst year. Her 
ship was the daughter of the late E 1 
Egmont, sister to the present Lord 4 
and of the late lamented Right Hon, § 
cer Perceval—23. At Mill-hill, My 
burgh, Charles Stewart, Esq. formerly eam 
mander of the Hon. East India Comp 
ship dirly Castle.—At his house in F 
cleuch Street, Edinburgh, in the 74th.gs 
of his age, Mr John Ballantyne, late m 
chant in Kelso.—24.—At Herne Hill, am 
Dulwieh, Signora Storace. For the go 
ness of her heart and the benevolence.of, 
nature she has ever been most, ending 
and deservedly distinguished. Of her4 
fessional talents, as a singer and actre 
it is unn to say any thing; 
were the delight and "sdinitation “at g 
public; and certainly she was altogetl 
unrivalled in her particular line—25.) 
Edinburgh, Mr Adam_- Brooks, merchal 
there.—26. At Burntfield Links, 
long and painful illness, contracted. in § 
service, which he bore with great fortitiis 
Mr Robert Walker, surgeon, royal n 
27. At Edinburgh, Miss Fyffe, daugh 
of the late John Fyffe, Esq. ban | 
Edinburgh.—-29. At Edinburgh, *Masi 
Alexander Ross, only son of the de 
Colonel Alexander Ross of Ba och. 
Lately—-At Nassau, New Provident 
the Rev. John Stephen, L-L.D. 
Christ Church, and chaplain to his M 
forces in the Bahama Islands.—At 
chroan, county of Inverness, Mrs Capi 
Forbes Macdonell, second daughter ¢ 


late John M‘Pherson, Esq. of Inverhalhe 
At Grenada, aged 21, of the fever of @ 
country, Mr Benjamin Brown, 
assistant to the forces.—At Oxcomb, Lit 
colnshire, 47, Mr W. Grant, grame 
He has left property to the amount 

£100,000. “a 


William Grey, fourth son of the late, and 
brother to the present, Earl Grey.—11. At 


Cheltenham, William Mackintosh, Esq. of 
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A. 
AccIDENT, dreadful one in a coal-pit, 546. 
Adam, the late Dr, letter of Dr Vincent 
ing, 260. 

Africa, failure of the expedition to the Con- 
go, 101.—Unfavourable account of that 
to the Niger, 434.—Its failure, 651. 

Agricultural Reports, 116, 224, 336, 447, 
554, 665. 

Algiers, the plague raging there, 651. 

Alloa, Shakspeare club of, 152. 

Amber imbedded in limestone, 483. 

Amelia Island seized by M‘Gregor, an in- 
surgent chief, 533. 

America, United States of, speech of the 
President, and proceedings of the Con- 
gress, 99.—Speech of the new President, 

_ Mr Munro, 204.—Emigrations from Eu- 
rope to, 649. 

South, vacillating state of the 
contest there, 100, 204.—JInsurrection at 
Pernambuco, and revolution in Chili, 431. 
—Success of the insurgents in Caraccas, 
533. 

American Commissioners, their report on a 
steam vessel of war, 30. 

Analytical Notices—Of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, $1, 300.—The Quarterly Review, 
83, 296.—Supplement to Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 180.—Kdinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, 186. 

Angouleme, Duchess of, review of her jour- 
nal, 172. 

Animal Magnetism, observations on, 563. 

a Repertory, 65, 167, 398, 496, 
62 . 


Antiquaries, anecdotes of, 136. 

Appointments, promotions, &c. 219, 330, 
442, 549, 662. 

Aristus and Deinus, story of, 367. 

- Armata, a review of, 78. 

Amny, British, cirength of, in the colonies, 
435, 


Auchtermuchtie, wife of, a favourite old 
ballad, 87. 

Australasia, maritime discoveries in, 493. 

Austria, account of a new religious sect 
there, 202. : 

B. 

Banks for Savings, on the constitution and 
moral effects of, 17.—Extension of the 
system, 327. 

Barbadoes, fall of volcanic dust there, 134. 

Bath stove, curious old handbill respecting 
one at Leith, 500. 

Beaufoy, Colonel, account of his journey to 
Mount Blanc, 59. 

Berlin, destruction of the national theatre 
there by fire, 648. 

Bible societies, bull of the Pope against 
them, 201. 

Vou. I. 


VOLUME IL. 


Bingley’s Useful Knowledge, review of, 178. 

Births, 119, 227, 339, 450, 557, 670. 

Black Dwarf, some account of the supposed 
original of, 235. 

Blasphemous works, government circular 
respecting, 326. 

Bonaparte complains of, his rigorous treat- 
ment in St Helena, 101.—Account of 
daily provisions served to him, 216.— 
Conversation between him and Lord Am- 
herst, 651. 

Joseph, purchases an estate in 
America, 649. 

Bond of alliance between the Earls of Hunt- 
ley, Marischall, and Errol, 498. 

Bowed Davie, the original of the * Black 
Dwarf,” account of, 235. 

Bower of Spring, a poem, review of, 415. 

Bread and salt, oath of, 236. 

British Legislation, 218, 439. 

Buchanan, review of Irving’s Life of, 286. 

Byron, Lord, review of his drama of Man- 
fred, 289. 


Carr Rock, account of a stone beacon eréct- 
ing on it, 358. 

Chain-bridge, account of one a: Dryburgh, 
660. 

Chalmers’s Discourses, review of, 73: 

Chartulary of Kelso, extracts from, 496. 

Chepman, Walter, printer, documentg re- 
lating to, 621. 

Chili, successful revolution there, 431, 650. 

Chimney-sweepers, trial of one for murder- 
ing his apprentice, 547. 

China, failure of the British embassy to the 
court of, 205.—Statistical account of the 
empire, 433. 

Clark, Lady Mary, anecdote by, of the 
Highlanders in 1745, 129. 

Cleland, Colonel, extracts from his mock 
poem on the Highland Host, 69.—Some 
account of his life and poems, 608. 

Cobbett, Mr, leaves England for America, 
217.—His address to the public, 323. 

Coleman’s Eccentricities for Edinburgh, re- 
view of, 417. 

Colonial policy, observations on the British 
systerh of, 25. 

Combustion, chemical process of, 138. 

Commercial Reports, 113, 221, 333, 444, 
551, 667. 

Congo river, failure of the expedition sent 
to explore it, 101. 

Correspondence between Montrose, Queens- 
berry, and Graham of Claverhouse, 499. 

Cotton yarn, on the exportation of, 472. 

Craniad, ‘The, or Spurzheim illustrated, a 
poem, review of, 280. 

Craniology, observations on the controversy 
on, 35.—-Defence of Dr Spurzheim, 36. 
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Crashaw’s ‘ Suspicion of Herod,” extracts 





» 140. 
Czerny-Georges noses by the Turks, 649. 


Deaths, 120, 227, 339, 451, 558, 671. 

Dedication, singular one, of a fountain to 
the memory of Stewart of Allanton, 480. 

Denmark, exertions of, to raise a navy, 648. 

Drowning, narrow escape from, of a blind 
and deaf boy, 240. 

— account of a mineral spring there, 


Dunkeld, narrative of the conflict at, in 
August 1687, 612. 
E 


Edgeworth’s Harrington and Ormond, re- 
view of, 519, 631. 

Edinburgh, on the proposed establishment 
of a Foundling Hospital there, 38.— 
Wernerian Society of, 231.—Introduction 
to a medical report of, 266.—On the 
diseases lately prevalent in, 394.—Inter- 
esting incident there, 661.—Juvenile 
depredations in, 662. 

oe act of Privy Council anent some, 

Letter from James IV. to the King 
of D Denmark, in favour of, 167. See 


Gypsies. 
England, disturbances in, 545. 
Engraving on stone. = method of, 128. 


Faustus, Dr, Maslow’ 's tragical history of, 


388. 

Faw, John, Lord of Litill Egipt, writ of 
the,Privy Seal of Scotland in favour of, 
65.—Act of the Lords of Council respect- 
ing 167. 

Finances of Britain, 545. 

Foreign Scenery and Manners, Sketches of, 
251, 359, 487, 582. 

Foundling Hospital, on the proposed estab- 
lishment of one in Edinburgh, 38. 

France, proceedings of the legislature of, 
96.—Riot at a theatre in Paris, 199.— 
State of the military force, 200.—Income 
and expenditure of, 315.—Emigrations 
from, to America, 425.—The govern- 
ment endeavours to conciliate the old 
army, 647.—-Concordat between the Pope 
and the king of, ib.—Kxecution of two 
_ English soldiers in, ib. 

Isle of, dreadful fire there, 101. 

G. 

Gaelic Dictionary, letter respecting the 
compilation of one, 256. * 

General Assembly, meeting of the, 438. 

Genius, original, observations on, 347. 

Germany, amount of the Austrian army, 
98.—Emigrations from, 317.—Prohibi- 
tion of Bible societies in Hungary, 429. 

Ghent, horrible catastrophe there, 200. 

Glasgow, alleged conspiracy in, developed 
im Parliament by the Lord Advocate, 
108.—Arrests there for treasonable prac- 
tices, 213, 215. 

Grahame, James, author of ‘* The Sab. 
bsth,”” memoir of, 596. 

Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia visits Bri- 
tain, 216. 





Index. 


Greeks, on the Sculpture of the, 9, 
Greek Tragedy, remarks on— schyli Pro. 
metheus, 39.—schyli Chophori—So. 

phoclis Electra, 147.—Septem adversus 
Thebas Hschyli— Euripidis Pheenisse, 
352.—Philoctetes Sophoclis, 593. 

Grenfell, Pascoe, review of his Speech re. 
specting the Bank of England, 408. 

Gypsies, Scottish, interesting notices con. 
cerning them, 43, 154, 615.—Aneedotes 
of Jean Gordon, 54, 161, 618. — Report 
concerning those of Roxburghshire, 156. 
—Notices respecting them in the Justis 
ciary Records, &c. 615. 


H. 
Harold the Dauntless, a poem, review of, 
76. 
Highland Society of London, meeting of, 
217. 


Highland Chief, sham epistle from a, 236. 
Highland Host, account of the, 68. 
Highlanders in 1745, anecdote of the, 129, 
Horizon, White’s new invented one, 142. 
Horner, Francis, Esq. M.P. memoir of the 
late, 3. 
Hospitals for the sick, on the origin of, 130. 
Hoyland, John, some remarks on his His- 
torical Survey, &c. 58.—Answers to his 
queries regarding the Scottish Gypsies, 
56. 


Hutton, Life of, by hie daughter, review 
of, 413. 

I. 

Jews, edict of the Emperor of Russia in 
favour of, 203. 

Inconstancy, the Progress of, a tale, 601: 

Indies, East, the Snowy Mountains crossed 
by Capt. Webb, 100.— Military strength 
of the native chiefs, 482.—Incursions of 
the Pindarees, 483.—Storming of Fort 
Hattras, 534. 

Indies, West, infested by South Americah 
privateers, 534, 650. 

Inventory, curious one, of the effects of 
Allan Stewart of Allanton, in the year 
1547, 480. 

Ionian Islands, conspiracy discovered there, 
318. 

Ireland, distresses and disturbances in, 54.5¢ 

Irvine, melancholy occurrence there, 659. 

Italy, emigrations of Englishman to, 98. 


K. 

Kemble, J. P. observations on his Essay on 
Macbeth and King Richard LI. 455. 
King, The, interesting particulars concern- 

ing, 66 
L. 
Lalla Rookh, review of, 279, 503. 
Languages, ancient and foreign, on the 
utility of studying, 567. 
Legislation, British, 218, 439. 
Leith, violent gale at, 214. 
Libel, trial for, 543. 
Life preserver, interesting experiments with 
a new one, 661. 
Lisbon, alarming conspiracy there, 428. 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence, 85, 
189, 303, 418, 523, 636. 

















Literary Romance, fragment of, 382, 465, 
573. 

Lithography, or art of engraving on stone, 
m > 128. 


Lovat, Lord, his memorial to George I. 
398. 
Lyall, Margaret, remarkable case of, 61. 
M 


Macbeth, charter granted by him to the Cul- 
dees of Lochleven, 85. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, of Rosehaugh, ac- 
count of his MS. History of Scotland, 
273. 

Mareschal, on the nature and office of, 123. 

Marlow’s Tragical History of Dr Faustus, 
remarks on, 388. 

Marriages, 119, 227, 339, 450, 557, 670. 
Marshal, Billy, a gypsey chief, account of, 
462.—-Humorous story concerning, 618. 
Memorandums of a View- Hunter, 27.—His 
observations at Dover, 28.—On Shak- 

e’s Cliff, 373.—Passage to Calais, 
374.—Calais, 589. 

Meteorological Tables, 118, 226, 338, 4-48, 
556, 665. 

Observations, 572. 

Milton’s Satan, the original of, 140. 

Mineral Spring, account bf one at Dun- 
blane, 485. 

Mitchell, James, the blind and deaf boy, 
narrow escape of, from drowning 240. 

Modern Greece, a poem, review of, 515. 

Montrose, disfranchisement of the burgh of, 





544. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh, review of, 279, 503. 

Sacred Songs, review of, 630. 

Moorish Privateers in the North Sea, 437. 

Mount Blanc, account of a journey to the 
summit of, 59. 

Mudge, Colonel, communication from him 
respecting the trigonometrical survey of 
Great Britain, 234. 

Music, cursory remarks on, 343, 459. 

Musical Museum, Scots, account of, 377. 

N. 

Natural History, on the study of some 
Branches of, 569. 

Navy, British, regulations respecting, 659. 

Nelson, Lord, erection of a pillar to his me- 
mory at Yarmouth, 660. 

New Coin, description of the, 212, 216. 

Newfoundland, distressing fire there, 649. 

Niger, failure of the expedition to, and 
death of Captain Campbell, 651. 

Nugz Literarie, 484, 

0. 

O'Connor, Roger, arrest of, on a charge of 
mail-coach robbery, 330.—His trial and 
acquittal, 660. 





Parliament opened on 28th January, 102. 
—The Regent’s message on the state of 
the country, 103.—-Numerous petitions 
for reform in, 208.—Resi ion of the 
Speaker, 542.—Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, 654.—Prorogued’ by the 
Prince Regent, 655. 

Pastoral Life, tales and anecdotes of, 22, 
143, 247. 
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Patents lately enrolled, 440. 

Plants, on the vegetable power in the seeds 
of, 239. 

Pernambuco, insurrection there, 431.—The 
rebels defeated and put down, 532. 

Pirates, a number of them executed atCon- 
stantinople, 649.——Account of their ex- 
cesses in the Persian Gulf, 651. 

Poetical Epistles, review of, 626. 

Poetry, Original.-The Desolate Village, 
70.—-Utaly, 71.—Verses on the final Vic- 
tory uver the French, 72.—A last Adieu. 
—The Past—The Mossy Seat, 169.— 
A Night Scene—Lines written in Spring, 
170.—The Mermaid; from the German 
—Greece; from the French, 17]i<Son- 
net to the Yew Tree—The Wreath— 
Song—The Burial of Sir John Moore, 
277.—The Moss Rose—The two Gravés, 
278.—The Captive Lark—Sonnets, Ke. 
404.—The Lesson ; from: the German, 
405,—Lines written in a Highland: Glen 
—The Widowed Mother—OQn Domestic 
Happiness, 501.—Sonnets—On Friend- 
ship—On the Grave of a Child, 502. 
On the Death of a Young Lady, 623.— 
Passage through the Desert—A Fairy 
Ballad, 624.—-To the Memory of a very 
Promising Child, 625. 

Poland, military conscription in, 99..—Emi- 
grations from Scotland to, 543. 

Pompeii, on the researches at, 372. 

Poor, communication on the subject of their 
relief, 241.--Method:of supplying them 
with soup at Geneva, 387.—On the edu- 
cation of their children, 474. 

Pope, The, issues a bull against bible socie- 
ties, 201.—Concordat between him .and 
the King of France, 647.—Authorises'the 
King of Spain to levy a subsidy onthe 
property of the church, 647. 

Port-au-Prince, explosion of a magazine by 
lightning there, 651, 

Portugal, conspiracy in Lisbon discovered 
and defeated, 428.—Trial of the conspi- 
rators, 647. 

Prince Regent, his speech on opening Par- 
liament, 102.—Attack upon his coach by 
a London mob, 111.—His Speech on 
proroguing Parliament, 655. 

Printing Presses established in Constanti- 
nople, 649. 

Printing Press, account of Mr Ruthven’s 
new one, 125. 

Printing, Scottish, documents relating to, 
621. 

Prussia, the King of, visits Paris under the 
title of Count Ruppin, 647. 

Public accounts, 441. 

Publications, list of new ones, 90, 196, 310, 
424, 529, 643. 

Q. 


Quebec, numerous emigrants from Britain 
to, 650. 


R. 

Review of Chalmers’s Discourses, 73..-Of 
Harold the Dauntless, a poem, 76.—Of 
Armata, a fragment, 78.—Of Stories for 
Children, 79.—-Of the Duchess of Angou- 





















leme’s Journal, 172..Of Ricardo on Po- 
litical Economy, 175.—Of Bingley’s Use- 
ful Knowledge, 178.—Of Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh, 279, 503.—Of Irving’s Life of 
Buchanan, 286.—Of the Craniad, a poem, 
288.—Of Lord Byron’s Manfred, 289.— 
Of Grenfell’s Speech, on the transactions 
with the Bank of England, 406.—Of the 
Life of William Hutton, by his Daugh- 
ter, 413.—Of a comparative view of the 
British and American Constitutions, 414. 
Of the Bower of Spring; 415.—Of 
Coleman’s Eccentricities for Edinburgh, 
417.—Of Stewart’s Natural History, 510. 
=Of Modern Greece, a » 615.—Of 
Miss Edgeworth’s Harrington and Or- 
mond, 519, 631.—Of Poetical Epistles, 
626.—Of Moore’s Sacred Songs, 630. 

Ricardo on Political Economy, review of, 
175. 

Robbery of the mail from Edinburgh to 
Stirling, 214. a 

en fragment of a Literary, 382, 465, 

Russia, pacific policy of, 648. 

Ruthven, Mr, account’ of his new Printing 
Press, 125. 


S. 
Sacred Songs, by T. Moore, review of, 630. 
Saddler, Mr, crosses the Irish Channel in 
his balloon, 548. 
mt Hilary, inscription in the church of, 


Salt, on the ancient custom of sitting below 
it at table, 33, 132, 349. 

Salt, on the bolical use of, 579. 

Scots Musical Museum, account of, 377. 

—— Appeal, decision of an interesting one, 
436. 


Scottish Songs, on the humour of our an- 
cient ones, 237. 

Peer, election of one, 326. 

Sculpture, observations on that of the 
Greeks, 9. 





Sedition, trials for, in Scotland, 324, 437. 

Shakspeare Club of Alloa, account of, 152. 

Shakspeare’s Macbeth and Richard III. ob- 
servations on Kemble’s Essay on, 455. 

Sketches of foreign scenery and manners, 
251, 359, 487, 582. 

Somervilles, Memerie of the Family of, 162 
—Feuds between them and the Stewarts 

_ of Allanton, 350. 

Somnolency, remarkable instance of, 61. 

Southcotte, Johanna, instances of fanaticism 
among her followers, 111, 213. 

Spain, riots in Valencia, 97.—Tyrannical 
measures of the king, 98.—Conspiracy 
of General Lacy at Barcelona, 201.— 
Execution of Lacy, 531.—Good under- 
standing betwixt and Russia, 647. 

Spring Guns, trials respecting, 328. 

~ im, Dr, attack on his system, 36. 
— Defence of, 365. 

Steam Frigate, account of ‘the American 
one, 30. 
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Steam Boat, explosion of one at Norwich, 
325.—and at Richmond, 545. 

Stewart’s Natural History, review of, 510, . 

Stewarts of Allanton, communication re. 
specting them, 349..—-Feuds between 
them and the Somervilles, 350.—R, 
to the foregoing article, 476.—Curious 
inventory of the effects of Allan Stewart, 
480.—Singular dedication of a fountain 
to his memory, ib. 

Stories for Children, review of, 79. 

Strathearn, geological observations on, 587, 

Sugar Cane, observations on its culture in 
the United States, 25. 

Sweden, plot to overturn the government 
of, 98.—Anti-commercial policy of, 317, 
—Its absurdity and inutility, 648. 

Switzerland, dreadful avalanche there, 202, 
—Tradition related by a monk in, 270. 
Damage by inundations, 532.—A tile 
manufactory set on fire by water, 648. 


T. 

Tales and anecdotes of the pastoral life, 
22, 143, 247. 

Thermometer, on its use as a hygrometer, 
381. 

Thunder Storm, account of one in Lanark- 
shire, 471.—In Edinburgh, 544. 

Tradition related by a wonk in Switzer. 
land, 270. 

Treasons, trials for, 544. 


Trigonometrical Survey of Britain, com- 


munication from Colonel’ Mudgeé’'on the 
subject of, 234. 
U. 
Unlawful Oaths, trial of Mackinlay for ad- 
ministering, 547. 
V. 
Vegetative power in the seeds of plants, Mr 
Lauder Dick’s experiments on, 239. 
Venice, present state of thecity of, 16. 
View-Hunter, memorandums of, 27, 373, 
589. 
Vincent, Dr, letter respecting the late Dr 
Adam, 260. 


Waterloo Subscription, general account of, 
543. 

Wellington, Duke of, brings an action a- 
gainst a Flemish editor for libel, and is 
cast, with expenses, 648. 

Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, some ac- 
count of, 231. 

Whig and Tory, origin of the terms, 246. 

Witches, commissioun for examinating of, 
497. 

Witchcraft, confessions of, in Scotland, 167. 
—Trials for, 497. 

Wordsworth, Mr, observations on his letter 
relative to Robert Burns, 26]. 

Works preparing for publication, 88, 194, 
308, 423, 527, 642. 

Wyte of Auchtermuchtie, ancient ballad of, 
67. 
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